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PREFACE. 



In issuing a second volume of the Collectanea Archceologica, the Council of the British Archaeo- 
logical Association has kept steadily in view the object for which the publication was originally 
designed^ viz., the circulation among the members from time to time of such papers as require more 
extensive illustration than could be given to them in the Journal, or of such as had been perforce 
omitted from its pages on account of the pressure of other matter bearing more immediately 
upon the actual business of the Association as transacted at its sessional meetings during the year. 

In accordance with this scheme, the present volume will be found to contain, among 
other important and interesting contributions, papers read at, or prepared for, the annual 
congresses held at Exeter in 1861, under the presidency of the Right Hon. Sir Stafford North- 
cote, Bart., M.P., M.A., C.B. ; at Leicester, in 1862, under the presidency of the late John 
Lee, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S., F.S.A.; and in illustration of the Leeds Congress held in 1863, under 
the presidency of the Right Hon. Lord Houghton, M.A., D.C.L. ; while among the miscellaneous 
items may be mentioned papers on the " Tumulus of Maes-howe in the Orkneys", and on its 
remarkable Runic inscriptions ; on " Netley Abbey, co. Hants"; " An Inventory of Furniture 
and Effects in a House at Stratford-on-Avon, taken in the time of Shakespeare^': on " Ancient 
Camps, Earthworks, and Fortifications in Cornwall and Suffolk"; on the "Ancient House 
of Goumay", from which has sprung the well known family of the Gurneys of Norfolk; 
on ''Cromlechs and other Remains in Pembrokeshire"; on a "Roman Villa at Nennig in Prussia"; 
and an " Itinerary of Edward I." 

Independently of the intrinsic merits of these papers, there is, so to speak, a personal 
interest attaching to some of them — ^more especially as far as the members of the British Archceo- 
logical Association are concerned — from the fact that since they were written, their authors have 
been removed by the hand of death from the scene of their labours ; and the names of our late 
honoured Vice-President and Treasurer, Mr. T. J. Pettigrew, Mr. George Vere Irving, and the 
Rev. C. H. Hartshome will ever be held in grateful remembrance, not only by our own society, 
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but by all who are interested in antiquarian pursuits, for their valuable services to the Associa- 
tion ; for the zeal and activity they displayed in infusing into others a taste for archaeological lore ; 
for the willingness with which they imparted information to those who were less accomplished in 
the science than themselves ; and for the extent of the knowledge and research they displayed in 
elucidating the various subjects upon which they were engaged. 

The value or, it might almost be said, the necessity, of such a work is evidenced by the 
illustrations to this volume, the ordinary publications of the Society being quite insufficient 
to exhibit what is here shown to be in every way worthy of special notice ; and the acknowledg- 
ments of the Association are due to all those who have aided by gifts, loan, or labour, in 
the production of the numerous cuts and plates. To such the thanks of the Society have been 
duly tendered and recorded ; but it would be proper here to mention more particularly the names 
of some to whom we are indebted, viz. : Daniel Gumey, Esq., F.S.A,, George Godwin, Esq., 
F.R.S., F.S.A., and for a munificent donation towards the illustrations of Fountains Abbey by the 
Right Hon. Marquis of Ripon. 

It only remains to add that some of the papers originally announced for publication in the 
volume are not included in its pages, owing to their respective authors, some by pressure of 
business, and others by unforeseen domestic circumstances, having been unable to complete 
them. Their places, however, have been supplied by other essays, which it is believed are of 
equal value and interest. 



ERRATA. 

Page 226, line 7 from bottom, /or ^* three-quarters of a mile south of Llauboidy," read *^ three miles south-west 
of Llanboidy." 

Page 230, line 2, /or '' in length," read '4n breadth"; and add '' or from 13 ft. 9 in. to 14 ft. 6 in. in length by 
6 ft. 8 in. in breadth, varying in different parts of the stone." 

Page 316, note, /or ^^reignal years," read *^ regnal years." 

On Plate Yjor " X," read " Y," and between " V" and '» Q " imert " X." 

In the references to the plates illustrating Sir Grardner Wilkinson's article on »* Cromlechs and other Remains in 
Pembrokeshire," pp. 2 19-240, /or Plates 1 to 6, read Plates xxix to xxxiv. 
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ON THE TUMULUS OF MAES-HOWE IN THE ORKNEYS. 

BY 

T. J. PETTIGREW, ESQ., F.R.S., F.S.A., VICE-PRESIDENT AND TREASURER. 



A S the paper by the Rev. the PriDcipal qf the University of Glasgow is devoted rather 
-^ to a translation of the Runic characters discovered in the Tumulus of Maes-howe, 
than to a description of the tumulus itself, I have thought it convenient and ancillary to 
a distinct understanding of the subject, to make a few introductory observations. 

In July 1861, James Farrer, Esq., M.P. for Durham, laudably zealous in the pursuit 
of archaeological research, excavated some large tumuli on the property of David Balfour, 
Esq., of Balfour and Trenaby, in the neighbourhood of the stones of Stennes or Ring of 
Brogar.^ Mr. Farrer's attention was especially directed to the great tumulus of Maes- 
howe, and upon investigation a passage was discovered on the west side which proved 
to be the entrance to the tumulus covered over with large flag-stones. The tumulus 
is of a somewhat conical shape, much extended at the base (see Plate i, fig, 1), and 
according to Mr. George Petrie (who aided Mr. Farrer in his examination) measured 
about 92 feet in diameter, was 36 feet in height and about 300 feet in circumference 
at the base. It is surrounded by a trench 40 feet wide, varjring in depth from 4 to 
8 feet. The situation of the tumulus is on the north side of the new road leading xx) 
Stromness from Kirkwall, a mile and a half &om the stones of Stennes. There can be 
no question as to its having been opened at some remote period (probably by the 
Northmen) and the stones closing up the cells were found torn out and scattered about in 
the mass of ruins lying within the great chamber. The passage (see plan on fig. 2) to 
this chamber, the central one, measured 2 feet 4 inches in width at the mouth, and 
appears to have been the same in height, but the covering stone had fallen in for about 
22^ feet. The passage in its progress increases in size to 3 J feet, 4 feet 4 inches, and 

* See " Notice of Runic Inscriptions discovered during Becent Excavations in the Orkneys made by 
James Farrer, M.P.** Printed for private circulation. 1862. 4to. Thirteen Plates, including Greneral 
and Interior Views, Plan of Central Chamber, Passages and Cells, Sections of the Chamber and 
Runic Inscriptions. Nos. 1-32. 
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2 ON THE TUMULUS OF MAES-HOWE. 

thus continues for 26 feet, when it again becomes narrower by two upright stone slabs to 
2 feet 5 inches. The slabs were 2 feet 4 inches in breadth, and immediately beyond 
them the passage extends 2 feet 10 inches and then opens into the central chamber. 
From the slabs to the opening into the chamber the passage is 3 feet 4 inches wide, by 4 
feet 8 inches high. A triangular recess and a large stone appear to have formed a 
means of closing the passage and also of procuring admission into the chamber. From 
the recess to the chamber the sides of the passage, the floor and the roof are formed by 
four immense slabs of flag-stones, three of which are broken, and the fourth is also slightly 
cracked. 

Removing the rubbish within the chamber, an operation requiring a few days labour, 
Eunic inscriptions were observed high up on the walls and around (see Plate ii). The 
chamber was 15 feet square, on the level of the floor, and 13 feet high to the top of the 
present walls. Opposite to the passage is an opening in the wall 3 feet from the floor, 
which was found to be the entrance to a cell in the wall 5 feet 8 inches long, 4^ feet wide, 
and 3^ feet high. The entrance to this was 2 feet wide, 2^ feet high, and 22^ inches 
long. On the two opposite walls of the chamber are similar openings, giving admission 
also to the cells, varying somewhat in their construction but in few particulars. The 
four walls of the central chamber converge towards the top by successive projections or 
overlappings, commencing at about 6 feet from the level of the floor, so as to form a 
kind of arch. The aperture at the top could be closed by a large stone which had 
been thrown down along with a portion of the upper walls, so that the highest point of 
the existing walls is only about 13 feet from-^e level of the floor. The chamber is now 
1 5 feet square at the floor, and 1 feet at the top of the walls. Large quantities of earth 
had been piled over the whole when completed. In each angle of the central chamber 
stands a large buttress to strengthen the walls and give support to them under the pres- 
sure of their own weight, and that of the superincumbent earth of the tumulus. The 
side of each buttress is formed of one single slab, but they vary in their dimensions, being 
on an average about 3 feet square at the base, and about 9 to 1 feet in height, except 
one which measures only 8 feet. The stones composing the walls of the chamber are of 
large size, and generally extend the whole length of the wall. No lime or mortar has been 
used in the building. The number of Runic characters in the chamber are about 935, 
exclusive of several scribbles or scratches and some doubtful marks ; monograms and 
bind runes or connected consonants, being calculated as one letter. There are representa- 
tions of a horse and an otter with a fish in his mouth (Plate iv, fig. 19), also a winged 
dragon with a fish in his mouth ? (Plate i, fig. 3), and a worm knot presenting a Saurian 
character (fig. 4). The inscriptions are often indefinite and frequently defaced. Decay 
to some extent must have commenced within the tumulus before the inscriptions had 
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been made. Many of the stones being cracked, the instruments with which the 
characters had been written had apparently slipped when they met with the cracks, 
carrying bits of the stone with them, a circumstance remarked by Mr. George Petrie. 
The stones of the cells or smaU chambers were found more perfect than those in the 
large chamber, not having been subjected in a like degree to the same destructive opera- 
tion of atmospheric influence. It is conjectured that light to cut the runes must have 
been obtained from the opening at the top of the tumulus. 

The i«criptio,„ have biu e^^in^ by Profe,«>,» Stephe-B. Mund, ^i Eafi,.> 
well known northern antiquaries ; their interpretations, however, do not serve to 
throw much light upon the origin of the building. Two only are to be regarded 
as making allusion to the erection of Maes-howe. Professor Eafh believes it was a 
sorcery hall of Lodbrok, a female magician. Professor Munch says it was the burial 
place of a woman of the same name. Professor Stephens considers the writings 
as indicative of its having been used in early times by the celebrated Scandinavian 
Vikings, Lodbrok's sons, as a fortress and place of retreat. Mr. Petrie^ gives as 
his opinion, that the building had originally been erected as a chambered tomb for 
some chief or person of great note, and probably long before the arrival of the 
Norseman in Orkney. He also conjectures that it may have been used as a sorcery 
hall, by the early Scandinavian Viking, and ultimately converted into a stronghold, 
or retreat by subsequent Scandinavian invaders. The coins and silver relics found at 
Sand wick in 1855, Mr. Petrie further supposes, may have formed part of the treasure 
referred to in the Maes-howe inscriptions. These inscriptions are by the northern 
antiquaries assigned to the twelfth century, though many are probably earlier, of the ninth, 
tenth, or eleventh, and some perhaps later. From these researches we learn that there 
are no less than eighteen different forms of the letter A, and that very few of the old 
northern letters are found. The carved letters are at various heights. The runics are 
regarded as belonging to the Norwegian division of the Scandinavian class, and have 
nothing to do with the gothic or older alphabet. Munch says they exhibit some 
archaisms^ and he places them about A.D. 1150. The same authority conjectures Maes- 
howe to be derived from Meitis. Meiris was the name of a fabulous sea-king, and the 
appellation was afterwards used to denominate a king or warrior. Hatigr, pronounced 
How, is used synonymously with tumulus. Meiris-haugr would, therefore, read tumulus 
of the sea-king Meiris. Eafn thinks it derived from Mar, the name of a man. Stephens 

^ These are given in Mr. Farrer's work, and an amended translation of those made hj Professor 
Stephens has been published by that gentleman in the Oentlemcm*8 Magazine for September, 1862, p. 287 
et seq., from which the translations in the subjoined Comparatiye Statement are taken. 

* John 0' QroaJt^a Journal for August 14, 1862. 
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4 ON THE TUMULUS OF MAES-HOWE. 

reads it Mair. The names of Orki and Mar occur in the characters, and it is inferred 
that Mar Orhason engraved some of the runes. One of the inscriptions is construed to 
give the Scandinavian runic Fuihai^k or alphabet : 

P, U, TH, O, R, K, H, N, I, A, S, T, B, M, L, Y.^ 

The translation by the Eev. Dr. Barclay will be learnt from his paper, of which it is 
necessary to state, that the translation has been made from copies taken for Dr. Barclay by 
Mr. Henry Leisk, an intelligent gentleman in Orkney. The transcript, however, agrees 
with that published by Mr. Farrer, though the sequence of the numbers varies. Dr. Barclay 
has given translations in Latin as well as in English, because the Mandic idiom can be 
verbally rendered into the former without being so utterly barbarous as when subjected 
to the same process in English. 

* Inscription No. v, p. 27, Farrer, This is given upon the anthority of Professor Stephens. Professor 
Bafh calls it the common Hnnic alphabet and writes it thus : — F UThORK hnias tbmlb. Professor 
Munch also styles it the Bunic alphabet, and that some of the letters have been placed ont of their proper 
order, owing, probably, to carelessness on the part of the writer. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE INSCRIPTIONS FOUND IN THE 

CHAMBERS OF THE MAES-HOWK 



BY 



THE REV. T. BARCLAY, D.D., PRINCIPAL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW, 
Membbb of the Royal Society of Northebn Antiquities of Copekhaqek. 



^HE common runes employed in these inscriptions, with their equivalents in Roman 
-'- letters : — 

^. n. P. ^. k. k *. /. a a '■'/. if. ^. T A Ji. 

f. n, y, y. th, d, t, o. r. g, k. h, g, k. n. i, e» a, e. s* t, d» b, p. m, r. 1. 7, final r. 

The following is the tripartite division of the Runic alphabet, according to which 
the Urn or branch runes are written and read : — 

In the two specimens of Urn runes which occur in these inscriptions, the branches on 
the left of the stem denote the number of the section as first, second, or third, in which 
the rune is contained ; and the number of branches on the right of the stem denotes the 
number of the rune in that section, counting from left to right The order of the sections 
is reversed, No. 1 being the last section. No. 2 the middle section, and No. 3 the first 
section. 

Lim runes are a species of cipher, and the only difficulty in reading them consists in 
discovering the order in which the sections are numbered, and in which the runes in each 
section are to be counted. That difficulty, however, is not great ; and when once the 
key is found out, these runes are far more precise and less liable to be mistaken, either in 
writing or in reading, than alphabetical runes. 

In reading Runic inscriptions, it should be particularly borne in mind, that- a rune 
which ends a word and begins the following word, is seldom repeated. 

Mr. Henry Leisk of Orkney, to whom I am indebted for the annexed transcript of 
the inscriptions, and the plan and views of the chambers, says (what indeed is very 
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10 EXPLANATION OF THE INSCRIPTIONS FOUND 

evident), that from the faintness of the tracings it is sometimes difficult to determine by 

the eye whether the rune is ^ , ^ , or ^ . In a few instances Mr. Leisk's transcript 

differs from that of Mr. Farrer ; and in these cases I think the context is generally in 

favour of the former. 

No. I. 

TEITE VIKINGE (F(5r) AKORBJARGAR TIL. 

Teitics pirata (profecttcs est) ad Akonem, 
" Teit the viking (travelled) to Acre." 
Earl Ronald sailed on his expedition to the Holy Land in the autumn of 1152 with 
a fleet of fifteen ships. After spending the following winter in harbours on the coasts of 
France and Spain, his fleet anchored in the harbour of Acre in the summer of 1153. Teit 
was probably styrimadr of one of the earl's ships. 

No. XL 

ROLFR KOLBEINS SONR REIST RUNAR THISAR GART. 

Rolfus Kolbeini JUiits sculpsit has runas pro Garto. 
" Rolf, Kolbein's son, carved these runes to the memory of Gart." 
6art or Gert is still a name by no means rare in the northern islands. 

No. III. (No. 10 of Mr. Farrer's transcript.) 

THORIR f6rIR (or FORI IR). 

Thorerus peregrinator. 

" Thorer the traveller" (or " is a traveller"). 

No. IV. (F. No. 3.) 

BRIG ODILT. 

Brigo aUodii dominus, 
" Brig the Udaller." 
Mr. Farrer's transcript of the runes is different from the above, and may be read 
BRIG HOK THENA, " Brig caxvcd this," as Professor Stephens has rendered it. 

No. V. (F. No. 4.) 

VEMUNDR REIST. 

Vemundus sculpsit (has runas). 

" Vemund carved (these runes)." 

The part of the stone which contained the concluding words of this inscription is 

broken off. 

No. VI. (F. No. 13.) 

THAT MAN SA TIRIG SEKI ATFO VIGAR PORIT A BROT. THRIM NOTTOM SVARF I BROTFOERD 

GALDR ANDALET. 
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IN THE CHAMBERS OF THE MAES-HOWE. n 

Iste homo quern Tirigus reum fecit Atfii homicidn, ahiit peregre {in eonlium). Tres 

nodes deliqaium passus est, et in exilio amens mortuus est. 
" That fellow whom Tirig convicted of the murder of Atfi, went abroad (was banished.) 
While in banishment, he was three nights in a state of unconsciousness and died mad/' 
This inscription is written in wend runes, and appears to be unconnected with any 
of the other inscriptions. Mr. Farrer's transcript has atfe vae, but a stereoscopic view of 
the inscription shews unmistakably atfo vigar, vig being expressed by the hind 
rune. Is atfo a mistake for alfo ? 

No. VII. (F. No. 12.) 

OTARFINER RIST RUNIR THISAR. 

Otarfinnus sculpsit runas has. 
" Otarfin carved these runes." 

No. VIII. (F. No. 6.) 

ORKA SONR SAGDI RUNOR THEIRIR, HAN ER ORA ER. 

OrkiJUiics incidit runas has, iUe qui Ora est. 

" Ora the son of Ork cut these runes.'' 

Sagm, the prsBterite of saga, to cut, which is frequently to be met with in Runic 

inscriptions instead of rist and reist. 

The latter part of this inscription is given diflferently by Mr. Farrer. Instead of 

HAN ER ORA ER, he has HAN RISTU ; and these four words are the conclusion of another 

inscription which Mr. Leisk has omitted. Part of it is illegible ; and what is legible is 

uninteUigible. 

No. IX. (F. No. 8.) 

INGIBJORG HIN FAGRA, AKKIA MORKA KONA, HEFIR FARIT : LYTR INGIR, MIKIL OFLATI, 

iERLIGR. 

Ingihorga, pulchra dicta, Aldci MorTca (fusd) uxor, mortua est : vitiis expers, gestu 

decora, ortu honesta. 
" Ingiborg the fair, the wife of Akki the dark, is gone : a lady of fauldess character, of 

graceful manners, and of honourable descent." 
This is a model of an epitaph — concise, comprehensive, and elegant. 
Hefir FARIT, has deceased. The verb fara often signifies perire, mori. The past 
participle of the English verb to go, which is the synonym of fara, is used exactly in the 
same sense. 

Lytr INGIR. Lyte, vitium, deformitas, denotes either a defect in morals or a personal 
deformity. In the latter sense, the expression might be translated " faultless beauty." 

Oflati occurs very frequently in the personal descriptions in the Sagas. Sometimes 
it denotes a person fond of finery in dress — a dandy ; sometimes, a person of ceremonious 

c2 



12 EXPLANATION OF THE INSCRIPTIONS FOUND 

and overstrained politeness ; and sometimes a person of really elegant manners. The fair 
Ingiborg, who has been very uncourteously treated by the northern professors, is entitled 
to the most favourable interpretation, 

Aerligr. Professor Stephens has read the Urn runes which form this word, but he 
has overlooked the meaning of the word itself, which is the more surprising as derlig is 
retained in both the new languages of Scandinavia. In Danish, especially, it is in con- 
stant use, and in the same sense as our word " honourable," when it means a title of 
courtesy derived either from birth or from ofl&ce. The first Urn rune is a, but the 
oblique stroke across the stem makes it also e, thus forming at once a lim and a 
hind rune =se. 

No. X. (F. No. 9.) 

THORNR SART GALGE REIST. 

Tho^merus niger furcam sculpsit {vd erexit.) 
" Thomer the swarthy carved (or erected) the gallows.'' 
Sart and sert are to be found in many Runic inscriptions instead of svart. A 
figure intended to represent a gibbet is placed after the inscription. 

No. XL (R No. 14.) 

AN SORGA NY JATKUN HULR UP ALMATES RO I. 

Sine dolore nunc Jatkunna requiescit supra in Omnipotentice pace, 
•* Free firom sorrow, Jatkun now rests in the peace of Omnipotence above ; i.e., enjoys 

eternal rest in heaven.'' 

The first part of this inscription is very indistinct, but it certainly is not written in 
wend runes, and has no connexion with No. 13 of Mr. Farrer's print. Hulr I have sup- 
posed to be intended for huilr. The oblique strokes of the two last vowels in almates 
are the only objection to the above reading ; but these may be accidental marks, or they 
may be mistakes made in the original cutting. 

There is a second inscription on this stone, in a smaller character, and partly oblite- 
rated. The following is the legible portion of it : — 

AKI ARINSONR ...(«/) ARLS RIS. 

Aldus AmiJUiv^s . . . comitis iter. 
" Akki Amson . . . the earl's voyage." 

Was this the husband of the fair Ingiborg ? 

No. XII. (F. No. 22.) 
This is a calendar for the month of February. The signs, abbreviations, and numerals, 
when written in extenso, are as follows : — 
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TUNGL OLD VII. SUNNX7DAGR V. Numerus Auveus VII. 

KiNDELMESS SUNNUBAGR, Liteva Domiuicolis E. 

PULVAXiT TUNGL, SUNNUDAGR, Fcstum Purificationis die Solis. 

SUNNAN I FiSKUM. Plemlunium die Solis. 

MATTIASMESS TUNGL NY. Sol in PisClbuS. 

Festo Matkice Novilunium. 

'' Golden Number, VIL 
Dominical Letter, E. 
Candlemas on Sunday. 
Full Moon on Sunday. 
The Sun in Pisces. 
New Moon on St. Mathias' Day." 

From the establishment of Christianity in Norway and its dependencies, down to the 
seventeenth century, the coincidence of the golden number Seven, and the dominical 
letter E, has occurred only three times, namely, in the years 1203, 1298, and 1393. It 
may be assumed very confidently that the first of these years is the date of this calendar. 
It was probably intended to record the date of the inscription which mentions the feUow- 
travellers of Earl Ronald, his canonisation, and the erection of the chambers. 

It may be necessary to explain, that in Eunic calendars the dominical letters are 

denoted by numerals. Thus R. , the fifth letter of the Runic alphabet, corresponds with 
E of the Roman alphabet. In like ^lanner, the days of the week are indicated by the 

seven first numerals repeated throughout the month. Thus /^ (which in this calendar 

takes the form )^ ) is Sunday, f) is Monday, and so on. 

No. XIII. (F. 21.) 

ARNFIDR REIST RUNAR THISAR SONR STATN DRUKKN, (tHIT.) 

Arnfinnus sctdpsit rtmas has in memoriam Jilii Steini suffocaii. 

" Arnfin carved these runes to the memory of his son Stein who was drowned." 

No. XIV. (F. No. 11.) 

REIST RUNAR THISAR 

OF — RAMR SIGURD AR SONR. 

Sculpsit runas has valde rohustus vd rohusti Sigurdijilius. 
" The powerful son of Sigurd carved these runes." 

or, 
" The son of Sigurd the strong carved these runes." Is this intended for an aUiterative 

couplet ? 
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No. XV. (F. No. 15.) 
ARNFIDR MATR REIST RUNAR THESAR. 

Amjinnus, prcBstans dicttis, sculpsit runas has. 
" Arnfin the excellent carved these runes.'' 
Matr, exceUenSy prcestanSy mcLctus. 

No. XVI. (F. No. 16.) 

MED DEIRI (dYRi) OKSl RATI KRUGR TRANILS SONR PYRIR SUNAN LAND. 

Cum venerando Oksio Krugius Traniliijilius pei^agravit atistrales regiones. 
" Along with the respected Oksi, Krugi Tranilson travelled through (or in) southern lands." 

Oksi or Oxi is certainly a proper name ; and from the epithet applied to this person 
he is probably the sir oksi the priest, mentioned in No. XXL 

Kati or RATTi, the preterite of rata, to travel. 

KoRUGR. The in this word seems to have been originally cut by mistake. The 
scores across the rune were probably made to show that it was obliterated, and a small r 
has been inserted instead of it EnuGi or hrctgi, was a common Scandinavian name. 

No. XVII. (F. No. 17.) 

HERMUNDR HAR THIESIR REIST RUN(aR.) 

Hermundus sculpsit hccs runas. 
" Hermund has carved these runes.*' 
The letters ar are wanting to form the plural. 

No. XVIII. (F. No. 18.) 

THISAR RUNAR 
RIST SA MADR ER RUNSTR ER FYRIR VESTAN HAF. 

Has runas sculpsit iste vir qui runographus est in (vd pro) regione occidentals 
" These runes that man carved who is runographer in (or for) the western lands." 
Vestan HAF, " the western sea," means the islands in the western ocean. 
In Mr. Farrer's plate, SA madr may be read sigvatr, a proper name, which I am 
persuaded is the true reading. The only object of most of these inscriptions is to record 
the name of the person who cut the runes, and it is not likely that this runstr should 
have studiously concealed his name. The propensity to scratch one's name on ancient 
monuments is at least as inveterate in the present age as it was in the twelfth century. 

For the manner in which the Urn runes in this inscription are read, see the explana- 
tion at page 2. 

No. XIX. (F. No. 23.) 

IGIGERDIR KYNA IN VENSTA 

Ingigerda mulierum pulcherima. 

" Ingigerd the most beautiful of women." 
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If UN8TA be read instead of vensta, the inscription will be, iga geedae kyna in 

UNSTA INGA GAEDI UXOE DILECTISSIMA. 

** Inga the dearly beloved wife of Gart/* 

No. XX. (F. No. 24.) 
The latter part of this inscription is illegible. The two first words are tigitiu ar, 
centum anni, " a hundred years." 

No. XXI (F. Nos. 19, 20.) 
The inscriptions on this slab are by far the most important in the collection. They 
are five in number, and are wholly unconnected with each other. The first is written 
across the whole slab, and occupies two lines and a half. The second is contained in 
three lines, very closely written, on the right of the vertical fissure. The third is written 
immediately after the preceding. The fourth and fifth are only names, and are written 
on the lower part of the slab, on the left of the fissure. 

A. 

SIA HOUGR VAR FYR LATIN HALR LODBROKAR SYNER. KENAR THEIR VORO OK 
HVATIR. SLET VORO MEN SEM THEIR VORO PYRI SIR UTNORDR. ERFI FOLGIT MIKIT. 
RETUR. 

Hie tumulus fuit pro defuncti herois Lodhrokiijiliis. Prudentes et fortes Juerunt, 
nee non strenui. Vix extiterunt viri qucdes iUi erant prce se in regione Caurind. 
Magna parentcdia cdebralafuerunt. 

** This sepulchral mound was (raised) for the sons of the deceased hero Lodbrock. 
They were wise, brave, and powerful. Scarcely have there ever been men such as they 
were in the north-west. Great funeral honours were paid to them. 

If HALR be intended for halir, the meaning will be, " for the late heroes, the sons of 
Lodbrock.'* But if halr be read as the old spelling of holr, which is exactly sjnony- 
mous with haugr, then fyrlatin must be read as one word, and the translation will be, 
" This barrow was the abandoned sepulchral mound of Lodbrock's sons." The only 
objection to the latter reading is a grammatical one : syner should be syna ; but in 
these, as in almost all other Bunic inscriptions, we meet with numerous solecisms in 
grammar. 

Erji, or erfi ol> parentalia, funeral honours, a funeral feast. This was held by the 
Scandinavian nations of old to be an indispensable celebration. It was almost a legal 
institution ; for, till the erfi was celebrated, it was not lawful for the heir to occupy the 
" high seat " of the deceased, or to take possession of the inheritance. On the death of 
distinguished persons^ these festiyaiB foUovnng the interment, were often continued several 
days in succession, during which huge goblets were drained in honour of the deceased. 
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Retuk. This word has been added to the inscription by another hand, and in a 
smaller character. Some one may have thought the expression too elliptical, and may 
have intended to explain it by the addition of rietur, symposium^ synonymous with OL. 
The words which I have translated " great funeral honours, etc.,'' seem to have been an 
established formula, as they occur a second time in the next inscription. The northern 
professors explain the expression as intimating that " here great treasure is buried." One 
objection to this interpretation is the fact, that where treasure was buried in the haug of 
the deceased, every precaution was taken to conceal it, and to preserve it from the sacra- 
legions plunderer. Such an intimation as the above would, however, be an advertisement 
of the treasure deposited, and an invitation to violate the tomb in search of it. 

If the Lodbrock mentioned in this epitaph was the famous Ragnar Lodbrock, the 
original erection of the barrow cannot have been much earlier than the latter part of the 
eighth century, or much later than the early part of the ninth ; and it must in that case 
have been more than three hundred years old when the chambers containing these 
inscriptions were formed by Ada the wealthy, as we learn from the next epitaph. 

The fame of Lodbrock's sons was not confined to " the North-west." They were the 
most renowned vikings of the age in which they lived, and were the scourges of every 
coast of Europe. Their connexion with Orkney was more intimate than Orcadians of the 
present day are perhaps aware of. We learn from Saxo Grammaticus, that Ragnar Lod- 
brock and his sons made two great expeditions to Orkney and the Hebrides ; that they 
subjugated the whole of these islands, expelling or killing their rulers ; that two of the 
sons were placed as rulers over the Hebrides, and that a third son, Fridleif by name, was 
made ruler of Orkney. In a third expedition to the west, two other sons of Lodbrock 
were slain in battle ; and perhaps their bodies were transported to the family haug in 
Orkney. 

B. 

JORSALA FARAR BRUTU ORM OUK LIF MED SAILIA JARLI LOFOIR GERU. ERFI 
FOLEGIT MIKIT. REIST SALIR SA ARFI NAM ADA OUD HIN MIKLA. 

Ad Hierosolymas peregrini Ormerus ac LeifuSy cum hecUo Comite, vota persolverunt. 
Magna parentalia celehrata fuerwrd, Erexit cameras, quce hcsreditatem cepit, Ada 
prcedives. 

" The Jerusalem pilgrims, Orm and Leii^ along with the blessed Earl, fulfilled their 
vows. Great funeral honours were paid to them. Ada the wealthy, who succeeded to the 
inheritance, erected these chambers.'' 

The epithet sailia (scela) applied to the Earl, would seem to imply that he was 
canonized before this inscription was carved. If so, it must date not earlier than the 
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very last decade of the twelfth century ; for though Earl Ronald was murdered in 1159, 
he was not canonized till 1192. The chambers, no doubt, had been erected somewhat 
earlier. 

LoFOiR GERU for LOFiR GERDU. Erfi folgit mikit. This is the same formula 
as in the preceding epitaph — literally, symposium hcBreditarium magnum secutum est 
(sepulturam). Folgit is the past participle, used instead of the prseterite, of which 
No. 6 furnishes a similar instance. 

Ada is Adak in Mr. Farrer's transcript. 

This inscription, which informs us that the chambers were erected by a lady, explains 
the name of the structure, and shows that tradition has been faithful in handing it down 
long after it had ceased to be understood. Maes How is the Maiden's Mound ; Islandic 
MEY, MAY, M^Y, virgOy a maid ; and haugr, Scotch how, tumulus, a sepulchral mound. 
Mey, a maid, is also Scotch. 

C. 

OKON TANR ARFIR ROUGI THISUM 

Okon DeiUatus hceres est tumuli hujus. 
" Okon of the tooth inherits this mound.'* 
B in this inscription seems a mistake, it is probably R in the original. 
This inscription must have been carved before the preceding one, the last word of 
which had to be formed of runes half the length of the rest of the inscription, in order to 
avoid interfering with the previous writing. 

D. 

SIR OKSI H. PR. (hINN PRESTR). 

Dominus Oksius, sacerdos, 
" Sir Oksi the Priest." 
Sir or Sira was long used as the designation of a clergyman, as Reverend is at 
present. 

E. 

siGRA IN ROSKRA. Sigvida gvandcBva. 

" Sigrid the aged." 
Nos. XXII and XXIII are a Wolf and a Worm-knot. 
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ANCIENT CAMPS, EARTHWORKS, AND FORTIFICATIONS 

IN DEVON. 



BY 



GEORGE VERE IRVING, ESQ., F.S.A. Scot., V.P. 



TT'EW districts of England contain so many examples of ancient camps, earthworks, 
-■- and entrenchments as the county of Devon. In the list appended to this paper no 
less than eighty of these fortifications are enumerated, from the descriptions of them 
which have been preserved in the local histories. Some of these appear to have been 
destroyed by the operations of agricultural improvement even before the time of 
Polwhele and Lysons ; but, on the other hand, no attempt has been made to record 
individually the numerous and most interesting fortifications on Dartmoor, which would 
not only compensate for the loss referred to, but increase the amount of the total number 
in the county by a very considerable addition. 

The visit of the Association to a district so fertile in this class of antiquities, would 
seem to render appropriate a short summary of the progress which this branch of 
archaeology has made of late years. Previous to the establishment of this Association, 
and the kindred b9dies, both general and local, which have sprung from it, the ideas of 
antiquaries on this subject appear to have been of the most vague character. All camps 
and intrenchments that could by any means be tortured into a square or rectangular 
form were considered Koman, while the others were described as British or Danish 
according to the fancy of the individual None of them were ever referred to the time 
of the great struggle between the Eomano-British and the Saxons, which was constantly 
ignored. 

Since the date referred to, this branch of archeology has been reduced to a scientific 
system, founded upon correct views of the evidence which has come down to us, regard- 
ing the warlike tactics and manner of fortification adopted by the successive tribes and 
nations which occupied this island. 

The following points may now be considered as, in a great measure, fixed and 
determined, although great care must be taken in applying any general rule derived from 
them to individual examples. Search should in each instance be made for any reliques 
found near the intrenchment, and the particular features of the locality be carefully 
examined, before any definite opinion as to the date of the fortification is formed. 
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In regard to the strongholds of the early British previous to the Eoman invasion, 
our information is very limited. The instances in which the arms, ornaments, and 
utensils of these tribes have been found, in such a position as to render it evident 
that they must have belonged to the garrison of the fortress, have been of very rare 
occurrence. We are, therefore, forced to rely almost entirely on the meagre descriptions 
given by Caesar and Tacitus of the intrenchments which the Eoman forces encountered. 
Although these descriptions are very general, and do not enter into details, they never- 
theless furnish sufficient data to enable us to arrange the camps of the ancient British 
in three distinct and well marked classes, each of which represents a separate system of 
fortification, viz. : — 

1st The fortresses which Caesar met with in the south-eastern counties. These 
appear to have owed their strength chiefly to the natural features of the country, having 
been situated in dense woods and surrounded by swamps and morasses. Their artificial 
defences consisted in some cases of a ditch and rampart, and in others of abbatis. As a 
large number of sheep and cattle were collected for security within these intrenchments 
they were most probably of a large size. [De hello GaUico, lib. v, c. 9, 21.] 

2ndly. The strongholds of the Iceni in Norfolk and Suffolk. These, according to 
Tacitus, were surrounded by a weak (agrestisj rampart, surmounted by a quick-set 
hedge. \Annal.^ xii, 31.] 

8rdly. The stone forts of the western counties, which proved such formidable obstacles 
to the legions in the campaign between Ostorius and Caractacus. [Annal,^ xii, 33, 33.] 

The two former of these classes are, from their construction, peculiarly liable to be 
destroyed in the progress of cultivation, and in consequence it is a very rare event indeed 
to meet with an existing example of either of these tjrpes. Not having had the pleasure of 
visiting Devonshire, it is not in my power to state whether any instances of them are to 
be met with in that county. Certainly they are not to be found among any of the camps 
which the local historians have fully described, but in the case of half of those enumerated 
by these writers, the description is so meagre, that it is impossible to ascertain anything 
of the character of the fortification. 

Examples of the third class are much more frequent, although many of them have 
been destroyed for the sake of the material. They present considerable varieties in their 
construction. In the earliest and rudest form the rampart consisted of stones heaped 
together without any attempt at arrangement, and, in the same manner as an earthwork, 
presented a sloping face both to the exterior and interior of the fortification. Afterwards 
it was seen that the rampart would be much stronger if the side towards the enemy were 
made perpendicular ; the stones in the outward face were in consequence regularly built 
up, while in the interior this facing was backed up by loose fragments, as in the earlier 

d2 
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camps. Ultimately both faces were built perpendicular, when the enceinte assumed the 
character of a wall. This led to the construction of those singular edifices, the Pictish 
Burghs of the Orkney and Shetland Islands. Although the fact that the stones in many 
of these camps had been regularly built has been known for a considerable period, Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson was the first who directed the attention of archaeologists to the 
circumstance in a systematic manner, by a most able paper read during last winter's 
session of the Association.^ From the description of the fortifications of Caractacus 
preserved by Tacitus, I am inclined to believe that they were of the earlier and ruder type. 
The historian states that the ramparts were constructed in the manner of a vallum^ not 
of a wall, which would seem to imply that the face of the work was in the form of a 
slope. The expression " rude and unformed collections of stones,'* rudes et informes 
saxorum compages, could only be applied to an irregular bank, while the verb prcBstruit 
is inconsistent with any attempt at systematic building having been adopted. From this 
circumstance I think 'it probable, that the more skilfully built stone forts were erected 
at a period subsequent to the Roman invasion. Another curious feature is occasionally 
met with in these forts. In those cases the defences consist of an outer and inner 
rampart, which are at intervals connected by transverse walls. Access to the spaces thus 
cut off could only have been obtained by escalade. Something of the same kind occasionally 
occurs when the defences consist of earthworks, of which a Devonshire example appears 
to occur at Berry Castle, near Woolfardisworthy. The reasons which induced this 
singular mode of construction have still to be discovered. Indeed, the whole subject 
of these forts is one well worthy the attention of archaeologists. Independent of 
numerous instances of the stone class of fortress to be found on Dartmoor, Devonshire 
possesses two most interesting examples in the fortifications at Cranbrook Castle and 
Grimspound, of both of which a description will be found in the subjoined list. 

The last twenty years have exhibited a similar progress in the scientific arrange- 
ment of the camps and earthworks belonging to the Roman period. The old idea that 
they were necessarily rectangular has been completely exploded. Indeed, the only 
wonder is that it held its ground so long, when we remember that Vegetius, in his 
treatise De re Militari, has expressly stated in two separate passages, that although a 
rectangular form, in which the length exceeds the breadth by a third, should be preferred 
whenever the locality was suitable, the site of a camp ought always to be selected from 
the facilities it affords for obtaining water and forage and the strength of the position, 
and that when these are secured, the entrenchment should be constructed in the form 
which is most appropriate to the nature of the ground. The evidence on which we must 
now rely in determining whether a particular fortification is Roman or otherwise, consists 

* Journal for March 1861, vol. xvii, pp. 1-8. 
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of the discovery of articles manufactured by that nation, in such a position that they 
must have belonged to the garrison of the camp ; its connection with the lines of the 
Eoman roads, and the amount of engineering skill displayed in the construction of the 
defences, and the selection of the site. A still more important step, however, in the 
classification of these fortifications, was the introduction of the distinction now made 
between the works of the different periods of the Eoman occupation of the island : our 
older antiquaries treated the whole of their camps as contemporaneous. It is» however, 
evident that their position in the country was very different at successive periods. At 
first they appeared as an invading and expeditionary army, and, according to their usual 
custom, intrenched their successive halting places. These camps are generally large, 
and as their site was determined by the exigencies of the campaign, are often found 
at a distance from the lines of road afterwards formed. The second period comprises the 
interval between their conquest of the district and the final subjugation of the native 
tribes, who continued to be prone to rise in insurrection. To secure their acquisitions the 
Romans at this time formed roads to lay open the country, and, in order to secure these 
communications, constructed prcBsidia, cdstella or forts. These are usually of smaller 
size than the camps of the former period, are more varied in form, and are invariably 
found in connexion with the roads. The third period arrived when the Roman dominion 
was fully established and resistance had ceased. It is marked by the erection of stations 
and fortified towns occupied by a mixed civil and military population. To this era would 
also belong the intrenchments which the classic authors describe as campum estivum, to 
which the garrison of the station was removed in the summer months. But we must 
recollect that, although such a change might be requisite in the warm plains of Italy, it 
would not be so necessary in our colder climate. No mention of them as existing in 
Britain occurs in Tacitus, and, in my pretty large experience of camps, I certainly have 
never met with an example, unless it were some slight intrenchments on Lansdown, 
overlooking the Roipan station at Bath, the weU known Acqua Salts. Polwhele 
attributes this character to two Devonshire camps, viz., one at Killerton, and another at 
Nacker's Hole, near Taunton ; and Lysons, to one about two miles distant from MoUand 
Bottreaux. I strongly suspect, however, that when these are fully investigated, it will 
be found that they are the original post, which was afterwards transferred to the more 
suitable locality occupied by the station, of whose garrison they are supposed to have 
formed the summer quarters, and that they, in this respect, resemble the camp which 
the Association visited during the Newbury Congress on the crest of the hill above Speen 
Church, where Spinae, the ultimate station, evidently lay in the valley below. The 
fourth period of the Roman occupation occurred when the country, having become 
perfectly settled and secure, detached villas were erected. 
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Devonshire is peculiaxly rich in instances of Roman camps and stations. Exclusive 
of Exeter, the subjoined list embraces no less than twenty-seven fortresses, which I have 
no hesitation in assigning to that nation. These, however, include several, viz., 
Bellbury, Denbury, and Dumpton Fort, which the local historians have ascribed to 
other tribes, but which I would attribute to the Roman legions, fix)m the description of 
them given by these authors themselves. 

I have ahready adverted to the fact that, till very lately, antiquaries have overlooked 
the existence of any camps constructed by the Romano-British. Is it, however, probable, 
that during the prolonged contests between them and the Saxons, which, in fact, 
continued for several centuries, military works of this class were not constructed ? Recent 
excavations have brought to light fragments of pottery and other articles belonging to 
this period, which must have appertained to the defenders of several most remarkable 
intrenchments, including those of Cisbury and others on the south downs of Sussex. 
The characteristics of this class of intrenchments are, the adoption by the later British of 
many of the plans of fortifications which they derived from the Roman instructors, 
especially in regard to the defences of the gates ; the generally great extent of the enceinte^ 
which was calculated to protect, not only the garrison, but large herds of cattle ; and 
certain curious pits or hollows, which appear to have been used as pounds or enclosures 
for the animals. Judging from the account of the local historians, I am inclined, 
although (except in the second instance), with some hesitation, to ascribe to this period 
four of the Devonshire camps, viz., Braunton, Cudbury, Milberdown, and Musberry. 

We are comparatively in the dark as to the nature of the defences employed in their 
camps by the Saxons and the Danes ; but there appears to be no doubt that it was during 
the period of their contests in the reign of Alfred, that an entirely new style of fortress 
was introduced, which I may designate as that of the " danejohn'' or dungeon type. It 
consisted of a mound, which was occupied as a citadel, surrounded by earthworks, 
of varjring forms, enclosing outer courtyards or areas. When fir^t introduced, ancient 
sepulchral tumuli appear to have been used for the citadels ; but when the type became 
common, and nothing of this kind could be obtained convenient, mounds were purposely 
erected, and with the view of saving labour and materials, these were often constructed 
in the form a hoUow crater. These earthworks were afterwards made the site of the 
foundation of the walls, first of later Saxon, and subsequently of Norman castles. From 
the frequent mention made in the Icelandic Sagas, of such a trifling eminence as a hay 
stack having been used as a post of vantage by the heroes of these tales, I am inclined 
to attribute to this class of fortress a Danish origin. In some instances we meet with 
double and even triple citadels. To this type of fortification belong some of the most 
important mediaeval strongholds of England, including Windsor ; Old Sarum, and Marl- 
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borough, in Wilts; Lewes and Bramber, in Sussex; Castle Acre, Castle Rising, and 
Thetford, in Norfolk ; and many others. As far as I can judge, from the descriptions in 
the local historians, I should refer five of the Devonshire camps to this type, viz., 
Bladdown or Blackadon ; Hembury Fort, in the parish of Buckfastleigh ; Okehampton ; 
Plympton, which appears to be similar to that at Thetford ; and Stansbury. 

In conclusion, I am most anxious to direct the attention of the members of the 
Congress to a small earthwork on Uffculm Down, mentioned by Lysons under the name 
of " Pixy Garden."^ He describes it as being " twenty yards square, formed by banks 
two feet high. Divided into four compartments like a parterre. In the middle of each 
an oval raised bank. The square is open at the comers." An account of an earthwork 
so singular and unique I have never before met with, and I shall be delighted to hear 
that the present Devonshire Congress has been able to throw some light upon its origin 
and the purpose which it was intended to serve. 
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Bebrt Castle, 
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Polwhele, p. 190 



Bebbt Castle, ^ Lysons, vi, p. 315 

WOOLFABDISWOB- > , vi, p. 353 

THY - ) Polwhele, p. 190 



Bert Head 



Lysons, vi, p. 351 



CAMPS. 

Two forts of small dimensions, abont two furlongs apart, called Hen* 
naborongh and Godborongh. 

First, two-thirds larger area than second, bat ditch of second better 
marked ; the first has its accessible part on E. 

Small oval, near Otterley. 

Oval. Single trench, 400 by 200fb. same widththrongh most of its length. 

Oval. E. to W., 200 yards, N. to S. 100. Approach on S. side, 
where it declines into a small valley. Double oitch for 50 yards 
beyond great earthwork, which is only a single entrenchment. Liside 
almost a plain, but rising to the centre. 

Eoman camp, 5 miles beyond Woolfardisworthy. Square. Situated on 
an eminence over the Dart, commanding view over Molland to borders 
of Exmoor. 

Between Exeter and Holland. 

Square area, two-thirds acre. 

On a hill, round which flows the Dart. Bomon road leading into it. 
Has an inner fortification. 

Circular. British. 

Circular. Area, 2 acres. 

Divided into two parts, each containing exacth/ an acre, by a kind of 
half bank perpendicular to N., but sloped to S., divided not by a 
straight line, but by the arc of a large circle, double the diameter of 
the vallum. To make an equal division in this manner requires high 
mathematical knowledge. 

A promontory fort, projecting into Torbay, walled, probably con- 
structed by Bomans. Boman coins found. 



^ On this sabject the reader is referred to Mr. P. 0. Hutchinson's paper in the Journal of the Association for 
March 1862, p. 63. 
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Blackbijrt Camp - Camden, i, p. 32 
Bladdown, or \ , i, p. 32 



Blackadon 
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LyBons, vi, p. 351 



borbinodon 
Bradbuby 



Bbanbubi 

Bbattondown 

Bbaunton 

Bbent Tobb 
BuRBiDGE Wood 

Cadburt 



Castlb Dyke 



Polwhele, p. 189 



- Polwhele, Cornwall, i, 76 
Lysons, vi, p. 312 

- Lysons, vi, p. 322 
, vi, p. 352 

Polwhele, Devon, p. 186 

- GrTOse, Antiquities 

- Lysons, vi, p. 352 
. , vi, p. 352 

- Polwhele, p. 186 

- Lysons, vi, p. 353 

- Camden, i, p. 35 
Grose 

Lysons, vi, p. 352 

Polwhele, p. 187 



Polwhele, p. 188 



Lysons, vi, p. 351 
-, p. 312 



Half a mile from the coast, small circular work, called the Castle. 
Above Wisoomb. 

Parish of Lodeswell, old camp of singular form. Danish. Plan of it 
in ArchoBologia, 1754. 

Irregular oval, 1,000 by 500 feet, said to contain 11 acres. The 
keep at N.W. comer is about 10 feet higher than the vallum. On the 
S. and E., the vallum is double and irregular. 

Works within works. On inside at the highest spot (for the ground 
is sloping), and adjoining the foss are very irregular mounds. This 
inner work is also surrounded by a deep circular foss, and does not 
occupy the 10th of an acre. 

A remarkable camp of no great size. 
Circular camp. 

Between Exeter and Stratton. Roman. 

Three miles from Bratton Clovelly church, rectangular, oblong 
square, single vallum, foss 25 feet wide. Area within vidlum, N. to S. 
225 feet, E. to W. 186 (3 yds.). 

Four gates. 

Near Okehampton. 

Parish of Bratton Fleming. 

A camp on a hill, it is called the Castle. Area 4 acres. On the N., 
which is the only accessible side, a large vallum with foss. 

Simply fortified, but strong by nature. 

Double vallum. Width of both ditches together, 30 feet. Circular. 
Area not exceeding a quarter of an acre. 

Buterleigh parish, fortified eminence. 

Canbury, near Cudbury. 

Oblong, 560 yards circumference, vallum 25 to 30 feet high. An area 
elevated above the foss, by a slope of 20 feet. Length of this from 
N. to S. about 100 paces. Towards S.E. a pit 6 feet deep, by 12 wide. 

Is situated in a very hilly country, and stands on the highest hill 
in the neighbourhood, which rises boldly from the N. and S., more 

rually from the W., but with an easy acclivity of 800 yards from the 
Oblong. Summit of hill a mound, from twenty-five to thirty 
feet high. External circumference 560 yards. A foss, from W. and 
W. by S., continuing by S. to N. and N. by E., terminating at a 
ditch in the mound. It is 240 paces long, and at most places 18 feet 
broad. At S.S.E. in the fosse is a heap of loose stones and earth, 
apparently remains of some erection to guard an opening in the prin- 
cipal mound opposite to it. The area of mound is elevated above the fosse 
by a slope of 20 feet. Its diameter from S. to N. is 100 yards. Length 
from end of fosse at N.N.E., round the mound by N., to the beginning 
of the fosse at W. is 140 yards. 

Towards S.W., a pit 6 feet deep and 12 wide at the top. It may 
have been sunk for a reservoir, or the foundation of a stone building. 

Half mile E. of town of Cudleigh, in Lord Clifford's Park, a circular, 
or rather elliptical simple fortification, with mound and ditch. Fine 
smooth area. From top of mound to bottom of ditch, average fall 
30 feet. Area, N. to S., 300 yards, E. to W. 230. Three entrances on 
N.S. and E. A little distance towards the S. there seems to be an 
unfinished outer camp. In front of S. Gb.te of main camp, a deep bold 
outwork. The measurement of its mound and ditch is the same as 
that of the main camp. This outwork proceeds in a direct line 
towards the E. It loses its ditch as the declivity lessens, and sinks into 
a hollow way. Still frirther to the E. it seems to emerge out of the 
hollow way. A bank on N. side, but level with the rest of the ground 
on the S. 

In Ugebrook, irregular oval, 780 by 58P feet. 

British. 
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Castle Wood - Ljsons, vi, p. 350 

Chasl£S, parish of , vi, p. 352 

Chxtmleigh Bejl- 1 , vi, p. 353 
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CON Down 
Clovelly Dykes - Camden, i, p. 38 

Ljsons, vi, p. 321 



-, vi, p. 351 



CONTESBUBY 



Polwhele, p. 186 
Lysons, vi, p. 315 



-, p. 322 
., p. 549 



Cranbbooee Castle Lysons, vi, p. 353 

Polwhele, p. 189 

- Lysons, vi, p. 352 
Polwhele, p. 186 

-, p. 188 



Dahdon - 

Dabtington 
Denbuby 



- Grose 



.322 



Lysons, vi. p. ! 
, p. 351 



Polwhele, p. 188 



Dolbebby - Camden, i, p. 35 

DuMPTON FoBT - Lysons, vi, p. 350 



Dubpleioh Castle 
Eggebdon, near I 



Hembuby 



4 



■, vi, p. 353 
-, vi, 318 



Filleigh Castle - Grose 
Gbd^sfouno - Lysons, vi, p. 306 



GoDBUBGH. See 
Apfledobe. 

VOL. 11. 



Parish of Widworthy, earthwork near church. 
Circular (mentioned by Dean Mills). 
A camp and several barrows. 

Largest Roman camp in the county ; ^bree strong treble entrench- 
ments, but no trace of Roman roads from it. 

Irregular, surrounded by three deep ditches, more likely to be Saxon 
than either Roman or British ; the Danes had not time to erect it. 

Called also Dickenhills. Two miles from British channel, situated on 
very high ground, commanding the only practicable road along the 
N.W. coast of Devon. Three great trenches, about 18 feet deep. 
Inner trench a regular parallelogram, 360 feet by 300. The second 
and third irregular in form, the ditches being sometimes straight, 
sometimes curved. The outer one about 1,260 feet in diameter. Also 
some outworks. Whatever was its origin, it was occupied and improved 
by the Romans, as a defence against invaders from Ireland. 

Bold and extensive. 

On coast, near Linton. Undoubtedly Roman ; communication with 
!N^orthem Channel of great importance to Isca, whether to Britons or 
Romans. 

On Northern Channel ; Roman. 

Near Bratton, Clovelly. 

Near Moreton Hampstead ; irregular area of 6 or 7 acres ; double 
ditch on S., single ditch oli W., none on N. or E. 
Made of moor stone without cement. 

Remains of an encampment. 
Roman. 

Circular work. 

Near Newton Bushel. 

Not the Devonissa of Ravennas. 

Half mile from Church, nearly oval, 8 acres. According to another 
account, 200 paces E. to W., 180 N. to S. On S. and B., double foss of 
considerable depth. On W. and N., little vestiges of any. 

200 paces by 180, surrounded by an inner mound, the vestiges of which 
are almost lost in some places. On the W., at the distance of 70 paces, an 
outer mound commences, which, as it proceeds towards the S., ap- 
proaches the inner one and forms a considerable ditch, which is 
continued on the S. and E.j but on the N. the tracbs, if any, are 
very faint. 

On a hill, which answers to Calbury, at the distance of a few miles. 

Parish of Suppit; irregular oval, on tongue of ridge, stretching from 
Bladkdown. Double entrenchment on the only accessible side ; extreme 
length of inner area, 1,000 feet, breadth 350. 

Ancient earthwork in parish of Shebbeare. 

Irregular ; no antiquities found. Looks more British than Roman. 
Probably the Dunitmi of Ptolomey^ if Maiden Castle, near Dorchester, 
has not a better claim. 

Near Moulton. 

Parish of Manerton under ECameldown ; circular. Romano-British. 
Area, 3 acres; low vallum of loose stones, some of which are very 
large, being the remains of a wall. Two opposite entrances on N. and 
S., the wall there is 12 feet thick. Within are numerous small circles 
of stone, generally 12 feet in diameter. The greater part are near the 
S. side of the enclosure. Been variously conjectured to have been a 
place of religious worship, or a Britisn town connected with the 
tin works. 
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Haccomble 
Little Haddon - 
Hahden Hill 

Haetland Point - 

Hembury 



Polwhele 

Lysons, vi, p. 351 
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Lysons, vi, p. 351 
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Appledore. 

Holcomb,Burnell,| Lysons, vi, p. 353 
parish of - j 

Holwell Castle , vi, p. 352 

Honey Ditches,) Camden, i, p. 38 
near Seaton - j 

Lysons, vi, p. 319 



Killerton 

Lambert's Cascle - 
Leathorn Castle - 
Marl or Marypool 
Membury 



, vi, p. 322 

Polwhele, p. 186 
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Lysons, vi, p. 353 

Polwhele, Devon, p. 186 
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Milberdown, near) 
Newton Abbot ) 

Holland Bot-) 
treaux - - j 

South Moulton - 



-, vi, p. 351 
•,vi,pp.321&353 



•, vi, p. 353 



North Moulton 



Polwhele, p. 190 

• Lysons, vi, p. 353 

Holland and South I Polwhele, p. 186 
Moulton - J 

Hucherry - Camden, i, p. 32 

HusBURY - - Camden, i, p. 32 

Grose, voce Devon. 
Lysons, vi, p. 349-50 - 



Small square earthwork. 

Parish of Ashcombe, circular area ; one-half acre. 

Double ditch. 

A Boman station. 

Supposed ArtaA)ia of Richard Cirencester — Mosteria Bavennas. 

One of a chain of camps, once Boman, afterwards Danish, between Exeter 
and Honiton. Square ; like Haiden Castle in Dorsetshire, probably 
Mondu7vwm, 

An antique Lar of iron found in 1801. 

British rort. 

Nearly of the form of an irregular oval, entirely surrounded by a 
double entrenchment. Inner area 1,150 feet by 450. 

On the summit of a high hill, double rampart. It consists of two 
parts, one for the horse the other for the foot. Two prsetoria visible in 
each. In the eastern part there are the foundations of an old wall 
running E. and W. 

On the brow of Hembury Hill; somewhat circular; area nearly 
7 acres ; at the N". end a praBtorium, 44 feet by 17. 

Area, 6f acres 23 perches. A round prsBtorium, 44 feet by 17, which 
is at the N., on the highest ground, so as to command the country. There 
are five or six passages to the praetorium from different parts of the 
camp ; but the fosses having been destroyed, these cannot be accurately 
traced ; oval stones have been dug up, supposed to have been used for 
their slings by the British. 



Small camp. 

A long entrenchment. 

An oblong moated camp of 3 acres, mentioned by Stukely, but the 
traces of it lost. 

Stukely, mentions a square camp, stony ditehes, ^ mile to W. 
of Seaton, but there are no traces of this now, (1822). 

In Sir Thomas Acland's park. Boman coins found. 
Camp. Summer station to Isca. 

Near Axminster. 

In Colebrooke. 

Large circumvallation, half-a-mile north-east of Exeter. 

Boman, afterwards Danish. 

Single vallum ; area, 2 acres ; within sight of Husbury and Oxendown, 
from each of which it is three miles distant. 

EUiptical ; triple diteh ; area six acres. 

Termolus of Bich. Ciren. Temurnium of Bavennas. An oblong 
encampment 200 yards by 90. Another, perfectly square, probably a 
summer camp, two miles distant. 

A post. 

Square, and of a large size. 

Another post, on the summit of a high hill. 

Between these places a beautiful camp, clearly Boman. [Query if 
the same as second camp mentioned by Lysons, voce Holland.] 

Boman, afterwards Danish. Lies over the sea according to Bitson. 

Boman, afterwards Danish. 

Near Clayton. 

Area, 20 acres. A nearly elliptical double entrenchment, following 
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Nageeb's Hole - Polwhele, OomwaU^i^ 76 



Nbwtok Abbott' 
(see also Milbsk- 
DOWN for another 
camp near this - 

Okshamftoh 



Lysons, vi, p. 312 
, p. 351 



Polwhele, Devon^ p. 186 
, pp. 144-5 



OXEKDEK - 

OrroN 

PsHElTBimT 

Pnnr Qabdbk 
Pltmpton 

POBBURT - 



Lysons, vi, pp. 349-50 

Polwhele, p. 187 
Lysons, vi, p. 351 

Camden, i, p. 32 

Lysons, vi, p. 353 



Polwhele, p. 145 
Lysons, vi, 353 



P&estonbubt Castle Lysons, vi, 353 

Polwhele, 189 

Bobobouoh • Lysons, vi, 352 

BoMSDEN Castle,) , vi, 352 

near Bellt -J Polwhele, 186 

Seaton. SeeHoNET) 
Ditches - [ 

Shorsbubt or \ Lysons, vi, 322 
Shbewsbubt -) , 352 

SiDBUBY - , vi, 9150 



Stock Castle 
South Stock 
Stocklakd 

Stoodlet Beacon 
Stahsbubt 



Tamekton 

TOTNES 



IJobbooke. See 
Castle Dtke 



, vi, 352 

, vi, 352 

Camden, i, p. 32 

Lysons, vi, p. 353 

, ^, p. 322 

^ vi, p. 251 



- Polwhele, OomwaM,i, 75 

- Lysons, vi, p. 312 



the form of the gromld on the extreme ridge of the hill, and only acces- 
sible on the N. The vallum has been injured by the plough. It is within 
sight of Membury and Oxendown, from each of which it is 3 miles distant. 

Small round. Oastrum estivum to TamerU, now Tamerton. 

British camp. 

Oblong square ; triple ditch ; area, 112 yards by 90. 



Summer station. 

Lines of beacons through Devonshire and Cornwall, which sometimes 
became afterwards the ke^a of castles. The keep at Okehampton is 
probably of this nature, although it is said in Domesday that it was 
built by Baldwin de Brioniis, who was then in possession. 

On hOl, near Exmouth, within sight of Membury and Musbury, from 
each of which it is three miles distant. 
Oxendown, near Axmouth. 

Nearly circular, 160 yards by 120. Another camp on Sir Lawrence 
Palk's estate. 

Aubrey mentions Danish camp at Pekenburg, on Blackdown, near 
Columbstoke. 

On Uffculme Down, singular small earthwork 20 yards square, formed 
by banks 2 ft. high. Divided into four compartments, like a parterre. In 
the middle of each an oval raised bank. The square is open at the comers. 

Mount of earth thrown up by the Britons in a pyramidal form, 200 
feet in circumference, 70 feet in height ; on the top it has a circular wall. 

In Tedbury St. Mary, on line of road from Exeter to Crediton and 
Molland. 

On the brow of a precipice ovdr the Teign, with vallum and deep 
broad foss on east side. 

On brow of precipice. Slight vallum, but without ditch on S. and W., 
where it would have been unnecessaxy. On S. B. some outworks, and 
on the E. a vallum and deep ditch. On line from Exeter to Dartmoor. 

One and a half mile north of Barnstaple, an ancient camp. 

Oval form, single vallum ; 400 feet by 234. 



.1 



Ten miles north-east of Barnstaple. Roman. 

Two miles to the east of Bratton, parish of High Bray. Square. 

Single intrenchment, enclosing a narrow tongue on the ridg^ of a 
hill ; area, 1400 feet in length by 300 feet in width at the broadest end. 

Parish of Linton, a camp a mile from " Holwell Castle". 

Parish of Paracomble. 

Between Exeter and Honiton. Boc. Ant,^ 1780. Said to be Roman, 
afterwards Danish. 

Circular intrenchment ; area, half an acre. 

Circular camp. 

An irregular oval, similar to Blackadon, but smaller in dimen- 
sions. Within the area there is a large barrow, and near the fortress 
three smaller barrows or cairns. 

Said to be Tamaris, but no notice of the nature of intrenchment. 

In describing the Ikenwald way from Dorsetshire to river Tamer, 
mentions Totnes, a British town. 
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Wbmwohtht 



Lysons, vi, p. 353 



WiDWORTHT. Seel 

also ClSTLEWOODJ 
WiNKLEIOH - 

WooDBURT - Camden, i, p. 32 

Ljsons, yi, p. 313 



, vi, p. 360 
I yi, p. 353 



-, vi, p. 350 



Polwhele, Devon, p. 187 



WooLFARDiswORTHT. ] Lysons, vi, p. 315 
See also Bebrt 
Castle, in this 
parish 

WoosTON Castle - Ghx)se, voce Devon 



On line from Eexter to Credifcon and Holland. 
Ancient intrenchment on the north-east side of hill. 

On line from Exeter to Crediton and Molland. 

Small oval near Otterley. 

Road, apparently British, passes through this large camp from south- 
west to north-east. 

On high down between the Otter and the Eze ; pretty regular oval ; 
500 feet by 250. Some outworks connected with iiiis camp, and some 
tumuli near it. 

Circumference round outer edge of ditch 800 yards ; round the top of 
the rampart, 700 yards ; round foot of rampart, inside, 600. Broadest part 
of area, 160 yards diameter; narrowest, 60. Greatest depth of ditch from 
the top of the rampart, 15 yards. Breadth from top of rampart to outer 
edge of ditch, 15 yards. Area, about 5 acres. Without this work 
another rampart on N. side only. Two outworks are on the S., the other 
on the N. The N. side strongest from the slope of the hill. The N. 
outwork placed to defend the principal entrance. Several entrances, but 
doubtM if they are original. Road on N.E. leading to Hembury. 

Circular, British camp. 



Near Woodbury. 



DAMKONn. 

Blackdown 



Cadbuet Camp 
Cawsekd Hill 
Dabtmook 
Dabtmoob 



AUTHORITIES. 
Lysons, vi, p. 353 



Gbimspound 

HOLWBLL DOWH. 

See Dabtmoob. 

WmDiGOMBE. See 
Dabtmoob. 

EXETEB 



PITS, PAVEMENTS, ETC. 

Mr. Chappie mentions pits on summit of this down, about three feet 
deep, commonly called Iron PUs, which he supposes as ancient as Hem- 
bury fort, and to have been made by the soldiers. Other antiquaries 
think them a British town. 



PolwhjCl^^on, p. 187 1 ^ ^^P«- 



Lysons, vi, p. 306 
— , vi, p. 306 
Polwhele, Devon, p. 143 



•, vi, p. 306 



Small circular enclosures, formed by low stone walls, on the moor 
between this and G-idleigh. 

They also occur on this part of Dartmoor, also on Holwell Down, 
near Widdecombe in the Moor. 

9 

Round structures on Dartmoor, built of stone. Resemble British 
houses in dimensions and form. All roofless bare walls, less minoua 
towards Whiston Wood, where they lie contiguous, so as to suggest a 
village. The common notion is that they were a protection for cattle. 

See Camps. 



Lysons, vi, p. 310 -| A tessellated pavement found in St. Pancras Lane, eight feet below 
Polwhele, Devon, 184-5 ) the ground, and numerous other Roman remains. 
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DAMNOXn. 



AUTHOBITIES. 



BOADS. 



Chabd, Exeteb,) Camden, vol. i, p. 82 - 

TOTNBS -I 



ExB to Tamebton - Polwhele, Cornwall^ i, 76 



:1 



Castledowv, Exe- 
ter 

E. toW. - 

AxMnrsTBB to Ta-^ Lysons, yi, p. 312 

WALDWAT 



-, p. 190 



:i 



ExMOUTH to Tauk-I 

TON - -) 



EXBTBB, ChUMLEIOH 



EXETBB to MoLLAin) 



LlATON to MOLLAND 



Exsteb to Strat- 

TON 



:l 



Taottton to TOB- \ 

BEKQTON A StBAT- l- 
TON - -) 



Fosse Boad 



POBTWAT, SoHEBSET | 

to Exbtbb -) 

Holland towards) 
Babnstafls -J 

Yabcombe 
WoLBOBOUOH Hill 



Roman road to Isca Dnmnonii enters the conniy between Crookhom 
and Chard, meets near A^nninster the Roman road from Dorchester ; 
continues through Exeter to Totnes. 

Roman road from the Eze through Renford, Newton Bushel, to Tot- 
nes, and by Nacker's Hole to Tamerton. 

, Devmiy p. 190 - Roman road, Castledown, South Moulton, Berry Castle, Woolfardis- 

worthy, Exeter. 

Ansty Cadbury, Dolbury Woodbury, Hembury. (Roman.) 

Principal British road, afterward used hy the Romans, passed the 
whole length of Devonshire from N.E. to S.W. Enters from Dorset- 
shire as Ikenwaldway, a little E. of Axminster ; and passes Rilmington, 
Shutehill, Dalwood Down, Honiton Church, Hembuiy Fort, Layhill, 
Colestocks, Talewater, Tullaton Common, Larkbeare, Wimple Street 
Way Head, (known here as old Taunton Road), crosses the Exe, pro- 
ceeds to St. Thomas Alphington, Haldon Ugbrooke, King's Seignton, 
Newton Abbot, Ford Common, Totnes Brent, to Ford of Tamar. 

By every appearance British. Starting from the Mouth of the Exe, 
passes through great camp of Woodbury from S.W. to N.E. At 
Streetwayhead joins Ikenny Street, passes along it to Hembury Fort, 
then over Blackdown to Taunton in Somerset. 



-, vi, p. 813 



, VI, p. 818 



-, vi, p. 818 



•, vi, p. 816 



British trackway, leaves Exeter on S.W., crosses Exe by ford near 
Bonhay, Clerehill. Modem Okehampton road joins another ancient 
road. Road from Crediton to Exeter, Haldon Chumleigh. 

'f ^ PP- 3^3, 815 More decided. Used by the Romans. Exeter, Wool&rdisworthy, Berry 

Castle, Witheridge, Knoeston en rotUe for MoUand. 

Seaton, between Yerbuiy and parish of Farway to camp at Hembury ; 
thence by Collumpton, Bampton, leaving Dulverton on its right, 
Anstey, MoUand. 

Exeter to Stratton, by way, probably, of Okehampton and Hods- 
worthy, on this line, Oldbridge, Bradbury Castle, three miles north of 
Bratton, Clovelly Dykes. 

Road from Taunton, called Romansleigh Ridg^, enters Devonshire 
near Bramptom at Clayhanger, crosses road Exeter to S. Moulton, 
Whitchester, in parish of Worlington ; near Berry Castle ; W.S.W. to 
Beacon Moor, parish of Chumleigh, Cadbury, Elson, crosses river Taw 
in Burrington parish, over Burrington Moor, Beaford, Wotley, crosses 
Torridge, Little Torrington. Stratton. 

Ischalis to Mondonum. Stations difficult to determine ; Henbury or 
Seaton, is most probably the latter. Hinton St. George, village of Street. 
May be by Chard and x arcombe. 

Undoubted Roman, leading from centre of Somerset to Exeter; 
Uffendine Common, South Appledore, Lenard Moor, turnpike Taunton 
to Exeter ; 10th iter of Richard Cirencester to Bath. 

Roborough, Lanakey Hartland. 



-, vi, p. 816 



-, vi, p. 814 



-, vi, p. 815 



-, vi, p. 816 
-, vi, p. 817 



-, vi, p. 817 



Near Otterford, in N.E. of county, a piece of road leading to Hem- 
bury or Honiton. 

Piece of road pointing to Dartmouth, but both this and the preceding 
uncertain. 
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nPHE long and elaborate biographies of the Earls of Leicester, amounting almost to a 
'^ general history of England, to be found in the first volume of Mr. Nichols's History 
and Antiquities of this county, would have rendered any notice of mine a work of super- 
erogation but for two reasons. Firstly, The contradictions and discrepancies which 
abound in them, to tiie great confusion of the reader — the tabular pedigrees differing in 
many important particulars from the genealogical information in the memoirs. Secondly, 
The increasing rarity and consequently advancing price of the copies which come into the 
market, and which, taken in conjunction with the voluminous character of the work, 
place it out of the reach of the general public. 

It is much to be regretted that the form in which the great majority of our most 
valuable county histories has been published (and Mr. Nichols's Leicester deservedly takes 
high rank amongst them), should necessarily exclude them &om all but the largest 
libraries. It is, however, only with a small portion of the history of the earldom of 
Leicester that I propose to deal, as my notice of the doubtful and defective points in the 
pedigree of its Norman possessors will occupy fully as much time as can be afforded me 
on such an occasion,^ and tax your patience as far as I could venture to do upon such a 
subject. 

Of the Saxon Leofwines and Leofrics, notwithstanding the temptation of the popular 
story of the Lady Godiva^ I therefore do not intend to speak ; and though Edwin was 
restored to the honours of his father, Algar, by William the Conqueror, and was con- 
sequently the first earl of Leicester under the Norman dynasty, it is with Eobert Comte 
de Meulan that my subject fairly begins. 

In the year 1107, according to Ordericus Vitalis, the earldom of Leicester, which 
had remained in the hands of the sovereign from the death of Edwin in 1071, was bestowed 
by King Henry I. on his chief councillor and firm adherent, Robert de Beaumont (other- 

^ Read at the Leicester Congress, 1862. 
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wise Belmont and Bellomont), Comte de Meulan, son of Eoger de Beaumont, seigneur 
de Pontaudemer, by Adelina, daughter of Waleran de Meulan. Her brother Hugh 
having assumed the monastic habit and died in the odour of sanctity without isfeue, 
Eobert de Beaumont obtained from Henry King of France, for a sum of money, the 
grant of the castle of Meulan, and succeeded his uncle in the comte. Accompanying 
his father Koger, " the old Sire de Beaumont," in the invading army of Duke William, he 
distinguished himself by his valour at the battle of Hastings. "A certain Norman young 
knight," says Guillaume de Poitou, "son of Koger de Bellomont, making the first onset in 
that fight, did what deserveth lasting fame, boldly charging and breaking in upon the 
enemy with that corps which he commanded in the right wing of the army." For which 
eminent service we find he had conferred upon him sixty-four lordships in Warwickshire, 
the greater part of sixteen in Leicestershire, seven in Wiltshire, three in Northampton- 
shire, and one in Gloucestershire, which his father, Eoger de Beaumont, had previously 
possessed. The subsequent grant of the county of Leicester to him by Henry I. included 
the wardenship of the castle and the demesnes of the king within and about the city. 
This Robert Earl of Leicester and Comte de Meulan married, according to Ordericus 
Vitalis (B. xi, c. 2), " the beautiful Isabel, niece of the King of France, by whom he had 
twin sons, Waleran and Robert, and another son called Hugh the Poor, with five 
daughters." This lady, who was daughter of Hugh the Great, Count de Vermandois, son 
of Henry L, King of France, and brother of Philip King of France, is often called 
Elizabeth. Mr. Nichols, in a note (vol. i, p. 23), says, " We read also of a wife of this 
Earl of Meulan by the name of Isabella, who, as some suspect, ought to have been caUed 
Elizabeth ; but perhaps Isabella might be a first wife." Mr. Nichols does not seem to 
have been aware that the names Isabella and Elizabeth are identical This lady, I regret 
to say, is accused by Henry of Huntingdon of an intrigue with some other earl during the 
lifetime of her husband Robert; and as we find that after his death, in 1118, she 
married immediately WiUiam, second eari of Warren and Surrey, it is most probable 
that he may have been what in Doctors' Commons would now be delicately called " the 
co-respondent in this case." Watson, in his History of the JEarls of Warren^ has 
charitably passed over this blot on the escutcheon of the family he commemorates, which 
said escutcheon he states bore the same arms as that of Vermandois, viz., " chequ^e or and 
azure!' This, he observes, accounts for a seal in the Aspilogia of John Charles Brook, 
Esq., on which is the effigy of a woman in a garment chequy, and holding in each hand 
an escutcheon chequy. Now, I have diligently examined that collection, which is pre- 
served in the College of Arms, and think I may venture to assure you there is no such 
seal to be found in it : but of this anon. Mr. Nichols, in the pedigree printed at p. 98 
of the first volume of his history, gives Robert Comte de Meulan for his first wife, Emma, 
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daughter of Eoger de Breteuil, following Burton,^ although in the memoir of the earl, at 
page 23, he only mentions Isabella or Elizabeth de Vermandois, whom he says Robert 
" married in the decline of life and when she was in her bloom, which might account for 
her lapse from virtue,*' taking no notice whatever of the statement in the pedigree, which, 
if it have any foundation in fact, is of the highest importance, as I shall presently show. 
Roger de Breteuil, son of the great William Fitz-Osborne Earl of Hereford, although 
represented to have died without issue, left, as we know fix)m the statement of Ordericus, 
two sons living in the reign of Henry I. It is therefore quite possible he might also have 
had a daughter named Emma, as his sister was, who married Raoul de Gael Earl of 
Norfolk; but to whom we are indebted for the discovery of her existence, and the 
information that she was the first wife of Robert Count de Meulan, Mr. Nichols has 
unfortunately neglected to mention, or to question Burton's omitting Isabella altogether. 
Robert's family consisted, as I have said, of three sons and five daughters. The three 
sons were : 1. William Comte de Meulan after his father, and Earl of Worcester in 
England ; 2. Robert de Beaumont, sumamed Le Bossu, twin brother with Waleran, and 
who succeeded his father as Earl of Leicester ; 3. Hugh the Poor, Earl of Bedford. The 
twins, Ordericus tells us, were born in 1104, and if this date is to be depended upon, it 
is clear that Robert tvas considerably advanced in age at the time of their birth ; for as 
he commanded troops at the battle of Hastings, A.i>. 1066, he would not be much imder 
age at that period, and must, therefore, have been close upon sixty in 1 1 04. That they 
were his children by Isabel or Elizabeth de Vermandois is manifest from two charters. 
One by Earl Robert, in which he names his wife " Elizabeth," and speaks of Waleran and 
Robert as " our sons" (filii nostrij. The other by the lady herself, who, as " Isabella" 
Countess of Warren, gives a hundred shillings yearly of her patrimony of Wellebof, to the 
church of All Saints at Bellemcombre and the infirm brothers serving God there, by the 
concession ,of Waleran Comte de Meulan her son. But Ordericus also informs us that 
these twin sons were not his eldest children, for that in 1103 he had a daughter called 
Emma, then a year old, born, therefore, in 1102, whom he had betrothed to Aumari, 
son of William Count d'Evereux, and adds, " but from some impediment which occurred, 
Aumari was prevented from espousing the child he had been promised." We next learn 
from the same historian, that King Henry I. had kindly brought up, as if they were his 
own children, Waleran and Robert, the twin sons of Robert Comte de Meulan, from the 
time of their father's death ; for the king loved him much, because in the beginning of 
his reign he had greatly aided and encouraged him. The two young men on arriving at 
the age of puberty received knighthood at the king's hands, and Waleran was put in 
possession of all his father's domains in France and Normandy, his brother Robert 

* Description of Leicestershirej p. 164. 
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receiving the earldom of Leicester in England. From this plain statement by a contem- 
porary chronicler, perfectly coherent in itself and uncontradicted by anything in the 
shape of equal authority, we are justified in concluding that Robert Comte de Meulan 
married Isabel de Vermandois in or before the year 1101, and had by her, in 1102, a 
daughter named Emma, and in 1104 the twin brothers Waleran and Robert (who were 
of course but fourteen jeeas of age at their father's death in 1118), a third son, Hugh, 
afterwards Earl of Bedford, and four other daughters, all of whom must have been bom 
subsequent to 1104, and when their father was well stricken in years. 

In book xii, chapter 34, Ordericus tells us, under the date of 1122-3, that Count 
Waleran (de Meulan) had three sisters, and to afford them the consolations of lawful 
matrimony, and at the same time strengthen himself on all sides among his neighbours, 
he gave them in marriage to three lords of castles, whose vassals, wealth, and strong 
places made them very powerful One he gave to Hugh de Montfort, another to Hugh 
de Neufchatel, the son of Gervase, and the other to WiUiam Louvel, son of Ascelin de 
Goel, who, after the death of his brother Robert Goel, regained the Castle of Ivri with aU 
his patrimony. The English editor of Ordericus informs us, without quoting his authority, 
that the names of these three ladies were Adelina (whom he strangely enough confounds 
with Emma^ her elder sister), Amicia or Alice, and Aubrey. The fifth daughter is said 
to have been Isabel, named after her mother, and married to Gilbert de Clare, sumamed 
Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, after having been, according to the ckronique scandaleuse 
of the time, one of the many mistresses of King Henry I, to whom she bore a daughter 
of the same name, married to Alexander King of Scotland. 

It seems pretty dear, therefore, that all Earl Robert's children were by the lady 
Isabella, and that he must have married her when he was between fifty and sixty years 
of age, and we are then justified in asking, is it likely he would have remained single to 
so late a period of his life ? Glover, Somerset Herald temp. Elizabeth, a most painstaking 
antiquary, has, in a manuscript now in the College of Arms, given him two wives, and 
stated that by the first he had no issue. It is true that he names them Elizabeth and 
Isabella^ having been misled by the second wife being indifferently so called ; but the 
fact of the earl having been twice married is not affected by this natural error, and there 
may be some foundation for the statement that the first was Emma de Breteuil, as we 
find Robert naming his first-born child Emma. Indeed, were it not so explicitly stated 
by Ordericus that Isabella had Jive daughters, there would be some ground for conjectur- 
ing that Emma was the issue of the first wife, who had died shortly after giving birth to 
her in 1102, and that Robert, re-marrying in 1103, became the father of the twin sons, 
"filii nostri,'' by Isabella in 1104. What became of Emma we know not. The English 
editor of Ordericus must surely be in error when he asserts that she was Adelina, as that 
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would reduce the number of daughters to four. If she were the only child of the first wife 
and died in infancy, after being contracted to Aumari de Montfort, Glover's statement 
that Earl Robert had no issue by his previous marriage, would require only the addition 
of the word " surviving" to reconcile it with fact. You will presently see why I have 
thought it necessary to scrutinize this point in the pedigree so closely. 

Eobert, the first Earl of Leicester, died 19th of Henry I, a.d. 1118,^ and was suc- 
ceeded in his English honours by his son Robert, second De Beaumont, called Le Bossu 
or Le Goezen, and sometimes Robert the Elder, to distinguish him from his son Robert 
third, or more particularly to identify him, Robert-Fitz-Robert de Meulan. He married 
a daughter of Raoul de Gael, the second of that name, not the first, who was Earl of 
Norfolk, as it is generally recorded. So many of our nobility trace their descent from 
this Robert le Bossu, and quarter a coat which subsequent heralds invented for Raoul 
Earl of Norfolk, of whom Robert's wife is set down as daughter and heir, that it is necessary 
for me to recall to you that in my paper on Raoul de Gael, read at Norwich, I distinctly 
showed that she was neither. Heir the Earl of Norfolk's daughter could not be, for he 
had three sons, William, Alan, and Raoul, the latter of whom succeeded his father in his 
estates in Brittany, those in England being forfeited to the crown, and left Raoul the 
third and other issue ; and that the Countess of Leicester was not the daughter, but the 
granddaughter of the Earl of Norfolk, is clear from the fact that she was first offered by 
her father, Raoul 2nd, to Richard, one of the natural sons of Henry I, and regularly 
affianced to him ; but Richard being drowned by the sinking of the Blanch nef with 
Prince Henry and so many of the young nobility of England, 1120, she was eventually 
married to Robert le Bossu, to whom the king gave with her Breteuil and the lands held 
under it, Gloz and Lire, which had been previously settied on her by her father as dowry.^ 

This lady is called Ita by the Monk of Jumieges, and Amicia by Ordericus. That 
the latter is correct we have proof in the charter of her husband to the Abbey of Lire, 
confirming his wife's gift of an ounce of gold to that house as the donation of " Andcia 
Comitissa Legercestriae, uxor meaj'^ and in two charters of her son Robert 3rd to the 
same establishment, describing her as " Amicia comitissae matris meae,'' and " Comitissae 
Amicia mater mesd" Whether she were also named Ita, for we must not forget that these 
ladies had frequentiy two names, I will not attempt to say ; nor whether that was the 
name of another wife, as asserted by some writers ; for Mr. Nichols, in his History of 
Leicestershire, at p. 48 of voL i, says, " We do not read of this earFs having more than 

^ His widow Isabella, afterwards Countess of Warren and Stirrey, died 1131, at which period she was 
probably not much more than fifty, haying been bom droa 1080. Pere Anselm says, " vers 1096," which 
would make her the mother of twins at ten years old ! 

• Ordericus Vitalis. » Mon, Ang,, ii, p. 986. 
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one wife, namely, Amicia, mentioned above,'* and yet in the pedigree, at p. 98, again 
following Burton, lie gives him two ; first, Uta (as it is there spelt), erroneously described 
as daughter and heir of Ralph de Waet (de Gael), Earl of Norfolk ; and second, Amicia, 
stated to be the daughter of Ralph de Montfort, Not the slightest authority is quoted 
for these assertions, nor any notice taken of the contradictory passage. at p. 48. The 
eonfiision has no doubt arisen from the fact, that the family of De Gael were Lords of 
Montfort sur Rille, and with the usual perplexing caprice of the period, Ralph de Gael is 
sometimes called Ralph de Montfort by contemporary writers ; but the student of Mr. 
NichoFs memoir, if not aware of this fact, will reverse the whimsical idea of George 
Coleman the younger, and ** roll one married gentleman into two." All credible autho- 
rities, however, agree in stating the mother of Robert le Bossu's issue to have been 
Amicia. It consisted of four sons, Robert, Henry, Geoffrey, and John ; and two 
daughters, Isabel, who became the wife of Simon de St. Liz, Earl of Northampton, and 
Hawisia, married to William Earl of Gloucester. We have seen that by his union with 
Amicia de Grael or De Montfort, Robert le Bossu became possessed of the seigneuries of 
Breteuil, Lire, and Gloz, and in one of his charters we find him addressing his barons, etc., 
of the honour of Breteuil : *' R Comes Legercestriss, Emaldo de Bosco Constabulario suo 
et omnibus baronibus et hominibus suis de honore de Britolti."^ His son and grandsons 
also, we shall find, assumed the additional appellation of " De Britolio" or " De Breteuil ;'' 
but there is a remarkable £act^ to which I shall draw your attention, as deserving to be 
taken into consideration in connexion with the assertion of the first marriage of Robert 
de Meulan with Emma de Breteuil. In 1139 Robert le Bossu Earl of Leicester was 
made by King Stephen Earl of Hereford, and the wording of the grant bestowing on him 
the city, castle, and entire county of Hereford (" Burgum, castellum et totum comitatum 
de Herefordschyre^') is remarkable, as it implies a restoration to, or confirmation of, that 
dignity. 

Whether the expression ** reddidisse'' implies a previous gift by Stephen himself or 
by the late King Henry I to Robert le Bossu, or a restitution to honours and possessions 
enjoyed by his ancestors, we are at present without information, but in either case the 
inference to be drawn from it is the same. Amicia, Countess of Leicester, the wife of 
Robert le Bossu, was great-granddaughter of William Fitz-Osbome, the first Earl of 
Hereford after the conquest He left by his first wife two sons and a daughter. William 
de Breteuil, the eldest son, succeeded to his father's possessions in Normandy ; Roger, 
the second son, became Earl of Hereford, and Emma, the only daughter, married Raoul 
de Gael Earl of Norfolk. The two latter noblemen rebelling against William the 
Conqueror were dispossessed of their earldoms. Raoul and his wife escaped from 

^ 3fotf. Ang,^ voL ii, p. 986, 
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England and died in the Holy Land, leaving two surviving sons, one of whom, Raoul 
2nd, was the father of Amicia Countess of Leicester. Roger de Breteuil died in prison 
in England in the reign of Rufas, and left two sons living in the reign of Henry I, and 
vainly imploring that sovereign to restore them the lands and honours of their father. 
This he appears never to have done ; but if they had, as we find it asserted, a sister, it 
would have been quite in accordance with the usage of the time if Henry had given her 
in marriage to his great favourite, Robert de Meulan, with the earldom, or, at any rate, 
the territory attached to it. The grant of Stephen would, in that case, be a confirmation 
to Robert le Bossu of the gift to his father, or of some promise to himself personally, in 
consideration of that alliance, dependent, it might be, on the extinction of the male line 
of William Fitz-Osbome. It may, of course, be argued that Robert le Bossu may have 
had the county of Hereford given to him in consideration of his having married the great- 
granddaughter of Fitz-Osbome, on whom her father had already bestowed the honour of 
Breteuil, which he must have inherited from his maternal uncle, William de Breteuil, who 
died without legitimate issue : but I cannot help thinking that this fact, which has been 
incidentally mentioned by Mr. Nichols without further comment, supports the assertion in 
the pedigree, and deserves a much closer examination than has as yet been accorded to 
it by any modem genealogist. 

Robert le Bossu died in 1168, his wife, Amicia, having previously, with his consent, 
assumed the religious habit in the convent at Eaton, called from that establishment 
Nuneaton, where she died on the 1st of September, but the year is not known. Their 
eldest son, Robert de Beaumont or Bellomont, surnamed also De Breteuil, but more 
popularly known as "Robert with the white hands'' (Oves Us Blanchemains), either 
from their natural fairness, or, as it has been shrewdly suggested, from the effects of a 
fearful malady with which another of his family appears to have been afflicted, succeeded 
his father as Earl of Leicester but not as Earl of Hereford, that title and the domains 
belonging to it having been bestowed by the Empress Matilda on her partizan, Milo, 
Constable of Hereford the year following that in which they were given by Stephen to 
Robert le Bossu, whose claim to them does not appear to have ever been recognized by 
her or her son, Henry U. With the latter monarch Robert Blanchemains was soon at 
open enmity, and siding with the young Prince Henry against his royal father, he raised 
the standard of rebellion^ and brought upon himself the vengeance of the king, who 
burned his castle of Breteuil, took and nearly destroyed the town of Leicester, and finally 
defeated and made prisoner the earl himself in 1173. After a confinement of four years 
he was restored to liberty, and all his lands in England and France, with the exception 
of ihe castles of Mountsorel in the former and of Pacy in the latter. He survived 
Henry II and was in great favour with Richard Coeur de Lion, and died on his return 
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bom Palestine at Duras, in Greece (the ancient Dyrachium), where also he was buried 
AD. 1190. He married Petronella or Pemelle, daughter and co-heir, as is generally 
beheved, of Hugh de Grentmesnil, at all events an heiress of that great aud powerful 
family, in whose right he is supposed to have become Baron of Hinckley and Groby, and 
hereditary high steward or seneschal of England, an ofl&ce attached to the former honour. 
We have evidently not quite the rights of this story. The parentage of PemeUe has 
not been exactly ascertained, and Mr. Nichols has shown that the honour of Hinckley and 
the consequent stewardship of England were previously in the family of De Beaumont, 
having come to them, he says, in the same manner as the lordship of Breteuil, or, may 
we not rather suggest, as the earldom of Hereford, for William Fitz-Osbome held that 
high office in the time of the Conqueror, and if either the first or second Robert de 
Beaumont represented him de jure vxoris, it would doubtless have been claimed by one 
of them. The issue of Eobert Blanchemains by PemeUe consisted of three sons and two 
daughters, the eldest son, William de Britolio or de Breteuil, was a leper, and died during his 
father's lifetime, having founded the hospital of St. Leonard's at Leicester. Robert, his 
next brother, by some thought the eldest, succeeded as fourth Earl of Leicester, and 
Roger, third son, was Bishop of St. Andrews in Scotland. Amicia, the eldest daughter, 
married Simon sumamed the Bald, Count d'Evereux and Seigneur de Montfort TAumarL 
Margaret, the other daughter, became the wife of Saer de Quincy Earl of Winchester. 
Mr. Nichols gives him four sons, makiug William de Breteuil a separate person from the 
leper, whom he hesitates to call WilUam, but he does not support his view by any 
authority. In his pedigree AdeHna, the aunt of Robert Blanchemains and wife of Hugh de 
Montfort, is set down as having a daughter of the same name who married a William de 
Britolio. If there is any truth in this, it must have been her cousin, for William de 
Breteuil, son of the first Earl of Hereford, was dead, leaving only an illegitimate 
daughter^ and no other William de Breteuil ; but the son of Robert and Pemelle has never 
been met with. The Countess Pemelle survived her husband and died on the 1st of 
April, 12 . . ? leavings according to tradition, a singular memento of her piety, in a rope, 
made by herself of her own hair, to draw up the lamp in the choir of St. Mary de Pratis. 
Robert de Breteuil, called for distinction sake Robert Fitz-Pemelle, succeeded his father, 
Robert Blanchemains, as Earl of Leicester, and was girded with the sword by Richard I 
at Messina in 1191.^ He was, therefore, probably abroad at the time of his father's death 

' Named Isabella, wlio married Ascelin de Ooel, and had issue by bim a son named William Lonvel, 
who married one of the five daughters of Robert Gomte de Menlan, first earl, vide page 83. 

In Nichols's Hietary is a charter of an *^ ATnimn. Domina de Montefortis," who declares herself the 
daughter of a William de Bretenil, '^ Pro animapo/m mei Willielmi de Bertolio/' It is only a misprint 
for **Jratris mei," but it makes a considerable difference to the pedigree, 

* Iter Regis BicardL Gale's Scrvptores. 
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in 1190. On his return from the crusade he married Laurette, daughter of William 
Lord Breuse of Brember, by whom he had no issue, and dying, 6th January, aj>. 1204, 
Simon de Montfort, second son of his eldest sister and co-heir of Amida by Simon the 
Bald, Comte d'Evereux, was created Earl of Leicester, not " in right of his wife," as 
erroneously stated by Burton, page 156, and in the pedigrees of De Bellomont and 
De Montfort, at pages 98 and 212 of Nichols's Leicestershire, for he married before 1190 
Alice de Montmorency, and in the above pedigree he has been confounded with his father 
and a whole generation omitted. He had two brothers, Aumari, the eldest, who succeeded 
his father as Comte d'Evereux, and died without issue in the lifetime of his mother ; and 
Guy, the younger brother, killed in 1229 at the siege of the castle of Vacilles, near 
Paumier. He had also three sisters, Bertrade, Petronelle, and Guiberge, the first of 
whom married Hugh Kevillioc, Earl of Chester. Revolting against Eang John on the 
landing of the Dauphin of France, Simon was deprived of his earldom, which the king 
conferred on Ranulph, sumamed Blondeville, Earl of Chester, son of Hugh Kevillioc by 
Simon^s eldest sister Bertrade above mentioned. Ranulph was therefore undoubtedly 
sixth Earl of Leicester, but has not been so entered in any catalogue of earls that I have 
met with, although several mention the circumstance of his creation. 

The dispossessed Simon de Montfort turned his arms against the unfortunate Albi- 
genses in company with his brother Guy, who had followed his fortunes, and was slain at 
the siege of Tholouse in 1210. His eldest sod, Aumary, Comte de Montfort, immediately 
assumed the title of Earl of Leicester, but his claim was not recognized by the young 
King Henry III. Twelve years afterwards, having married Beatrice de Bourgonne 
Vie^o»,r«ade another .^mpt U, ob.^ ti.e ^^ b, petWontog Ki„g H^ to 
grant it, either to himself or his brother Simon. To the petition Henry answered that he 
would grant it to Simon as soon as he could get it out of the hands of Ranulph Earl of 
Chester. Ranulph appears^ however, to have retained it as long as he lived, and it is there- 
fore more remarkable that he has not been numbered as sixth Earl of Leicester. 

On the death of Eanulph. Hemy performed his promise to Simon, and, in addition, 
conferred on him the haind of his sister Eleanor, the beautiful widow of William Marshall, 
the younger Earl of Pembroke. But rebellion seems to have been in the blood of the 
De Montforts, for neither the gracious restoration to the honours and possessions forfeited 
by his father for treason, nor the flattering gift of the fair hand of his sovereign's sister, 
could bind Simon to the fortunes of his royal brother-in-law. Branded as an " old traitor*' 
by William de Lusignan, he finally expiated his ingratitude by falling with his son Henry 
on the field of Evesham, and with hini terminated the line of the Norman Earls of 
Leicester. His second and third sons, Simon and Guy, expatriated, became the murderers 
of Henry of Almaine at Viterbo, avowedly in revenge for their father's death ; and his 
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youngest son Bichard, under the name of Wellesbome, founded a new and knightly 
family, bearing other arms and renouncing all pretentions to the dignities and domains 
of his ancestors. The only daughter of Simon, named after her mother, Eleanor, was 
married to Llewellyn Prince of Wales. 

Let us now turn our attention to the armorial bearings which have been assumed 
by or attributed to these Norman earls, and see upon what foundation they have been 
accorded to them. The existence of anything approaching to regular heraldic bearings 
before the middle of the twelfth century is now very rarely asserted, and although no 
precise date can yet be named for their adoption, it is generally admitted by all writers 
of any consideration, that the devices on shields and standards previous to that period 
were simply ornamental, continually varied according to the immediate fancy of the 
knight, and had in no case become hereditary. Spots, stripes, and cheques are amongst 
the usual ornaments of the little gonfanons or streamers attached to the lances of the 
Norman knights in the Bayeux Tapestry, and on the seals of the nobles of France, 
England, and Normandy of the eleventh century. An instance of chequers occurs on 
the gonfanon of Fulk, Comte d'Anjou, and the first example in the family of De Beau- 
mont is to be found on that of Waleran Comte de Meulan, afterwards Earl of Worcester 
in England, son of Eobert, first Earl of Leicester, by Isabel de Vermandois, — out of 
respect to whose family it is asserted that not only Bobert Earl of Leicester, but William 
Earl of Warren, her second husband, adopted them. It may be questioned even whether 
the arms of Warren, chequy or and azwr^y were really derived from the house of 
Vermandois ; but in the seals of Bobert de Beaumont, Comte de Meulan, no such ornar 
ment or device is to be seen at all. On one he is represented with a blank shield, and in 
another with what was afterwards termed in heraldry an escarboucle — ^an ornamental 
strenfii^heninfic of the shield, by bands or rods of metal, radiating from a central umbo or 
bo«.^t a.e period t. wMoh'we refer, ^.i, was no charge or bSge, but ^ exceedingly 
common fashion of shield, necessitated by its long kite-like shape ; examples of which are 
to be met with in the seals of most families, and on many sepulchral effigies of the twelfth 
century. On the seals of Bobert Fitz-Pernel, Earl of Leicester (1191-1204), we first 
discover positive heraldic insignia. One presents us with the well-known cinquefoil, 
charged with five ermine spots, one on each leaf, which has been adopted as the arms of 
Leicester ; and the other exhibits a heater-shaped shield chequ6ey the colours, of course, 
uncertain, surrounded by the legend, Seeretum Boherti de Bretud. Be it derived from 
whence it may, this therefore is the only real shield of arms as yet discovered apper- 
taining to the De Beaumonts Earls of Leicester; for the cinquefoil ermine is simply 
a badge or device, not arms ; although placed in a field guies, it has been converted into 
such by later heralds^ and granted to the borough as those of Leicester. With respect to 
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the derivation of the chequers from the family of Vermandois, I might cut short the 
argument at once by falling back on my often repeated assertion, that in the eleventh 
century no heraldic insignia existed. The banner of the King of France was as innocent of 
armorial decoration as that of the Count of Vermandois ; but I know there are some who 
still desperately ding to the old belief, and I will therefore only ask, if such powerful nobles 
as Robert Earl of Leicester, and William Earl of Warren, were induced to assume the 
arms of Vermandois, because they had successively married the youngest daughter of an 
heiress of that family, why did not Hugh Seigneur de Goumay, Raoul de Beaugency, and 
the Italian Marquis Bonifacio, who married her three eldest sisters, do the same 1 Nay, 
more, if William Earl of Warren, her second husband, did assume the arms for such a 
reason, how is it that Henry, son of the King of Scotiand, who married her daughter 
Adelina, by that very earl, neglected this opportunity of displaying this coveted coat of 
Vermandois, which a prince of France and two of the greatest nobles in England had 
thought it an honour to substitute for their own — ^provided always they had any. 

I will not trespass on your patience by continuing this fight with a phantom. I 
cannot be expected to prove a negative. Let those who are interested in the question 
produce some authentic evidence in support of the contrary opinion, and I will gladly 
and gratefully amend mine. Robert Fitz-Pemel lived in the reign of Richard I and King 
John — the period at which armorial bearings were beginning to be fixed and hereditary, 
and heraldry was becoming a science ; and whether the chequie coat had been assumed as 
the arms of De Beaumont, or those only of the Seigneury of Breteuil, it is, I repeat, the 
only authentic arms of an earl of Leicester previous to the thirteenth century. The 
origin of the cognizance or badge of the cinquefoil ermine is also unknown. It appears 
at the same period on a seal of the same earl, and that it was, like all such devices, 
allusive in some way to the name of a person, his title, office, or estate, there can be littie 
doubt ; but I have not been able to guess even at the reason for its assumption. That it 
was a family badge, is probable from the fact that in a Roll of Arms of the time of 
Henry HI, Robert de Quincy, son of Saer de Quincy, Earl of Winchester by Margaret^ one 
of the sisters and co-heirs of Robert Fitz-Pemel, is said to bear gules^ a quintefoil ermine^ 
while his second brother, Roger Earl of Winchester, displays on his seal the badge of a 
flower with six leaves — ^the later De Beaumonts powdering the field of their arms with 
roses. . For the arms of De Montfort we have sufficient authority. That branch which is 
distinguished as Montfort de Beldesert, bore bendy or and azure^ but the immediate 
descendants of Simon Comte d'Evereux, Seigneur de Montfort TAumari, bore gvles^ a lion 
rampant argent queue fourch^e, as may be seen from a figure of Simon de Montfort^ first 
of that name, Earl of Leicester, in the window of the cathedral of Chartres, where he is 
represented on horseback with those arms on his shield, and bearing a banner displaying 
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what are supposed to be the arms of the honour of Hinckley, party per pale indented 
argent and guUs. 

Richard, the youngest son of the last Simon Earl of Leicester, assumed the name of 
Wellesbome and displays three diflFerent coats. 1. On a field lozengy between two 
fleurs-de-lys, a lion rampart queue fourch^e drowning a child. 2. A chief chequ6e over 
all a g riffin segreant. 3. The same coat differenced by a bend debruising the grifiin. 
These seals are all engraved on plates in the first volume of Mr. Nichols's Leicestershire : 
but the seal of Henry de Montfort, represented on plate xii, fig. 3, is a gross forgery, the 
equestrian figure upon it being depicted in a complete suit of plate armour of the reign 
of Henry VII. 

One word at parting by way of justification of this paper and apology for its want 
of interest to a general audience. As usual on such occasions, my principal object has 
been to call your attention to the weak or utterly defective points in the genealogical 
history of the families in question. I have told you little if anything that is new to you, 
but I have warned you against implicitly believing much that is old. Suddenly required 
to write on a subject which I had not previously investigated, all I could possibly do at 
the moment was to show you where the evidence breaks down or perplexes by its contra- 
diction. To supply those deficiencies, to correct those errors, is not the work of days but 
of years, and I think I have cut out quite enough for my own employment, as well as for 
that of the local antiquaries by whom I have the honour to be surrounded and hope to 
be associated. I have, I think, proved to you how little is certainly known when we 
come critically to examine matters which, at first sight, appear to be satisfactorily disposed 
of. How utterly untrustworthy are many of the confident assertions which have 
acquired a sanctity by age and iteration. The antiquary of the last century had the 
same veneration for a manuscript that Mohamedans have for the invisible volume of 
Fate, and would have devoutly exclaimed " It is written,*' in answer to any imperti- 
nent querist. They would deem us graceless infidels for doubting the heralds and 
historians who have expended so much time, learning, and labour in amassing information 
and recording events for the benefit of posterity. More particularly as they had access 
to original documents long since lost or destroyed. But while we are grateful for much 
that they have preserved, we cannot help lamenting they have so rarely quoted the 
authorities they consulted, and thus enabled us to form our own estimate of the value of 
the evidence. Our daily experience proves that we cannot implicitly rely on the state- 
ments of even the most honest eyewitnesses of passing events. Why then should we 
give greater credence to the chronicles of those gone by ? We have learned the art of 
verifying dates, of appreciating, to use an imperial phrase, " the inexorable logic of facts." 
We no longer " hold each strange tale devoutly true," and are often rewarded for our 
scepticism by eliciting truth, which is acknowledged to be " stranger than fiction." 
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TT has been remarked by the accomplished authoress of Women in France during the 
-*• Eighteenth Century, that " men have filled the pages of history with their own deed% 
their perilous daring in war, their subtle skill in peace, their designs, vast and magnificent, 
the power of their ideas, the triumphs of their genius, the revolutions in their faith and 
government, all they have done or undergone has been faithfully recorded ; . . . but woman, 
in the peace and quiet beauty of her domestic life, in the gentleness of her love, in the 
courage of her charity, in the holiness of her piety, we must not hope to find.'' I think that 
this sweeping assertion might easily be refuted, and I trust that we shall at any rate 
stand acquitted of having ignored the " rights of woman ;" for I venture to hope that 
this meeting, which has listened to and welcomed the able paper which has been already 
read upon the " Earls of Leicester,'' will not be disinclined to accord place aux dames 
and accept an account relative to a lady whose life was indeed an eventful one, and 
whose connexion and association with the highest and most celebrated people of her day, 
render her an object of interest, not only to archaeologists — as to those who are concerned 
in investigating the history aoid manners of past ages-but also to such aa merely regard 
details, like those which I am about to lay before you, as illustrative of the character and 
habits of a person whose station was so exalted, and whose fortunes were so remarkable, 
as were those of Lettice Countess of Leicester. 

Craik, in his Romance of the Peerage, has given her biography in a memoir entitled 
" Lettice Eaiollys," for such was her maiden name ; but it is so intermingled with notices 
of and long digressions concerning several of her contemporaries, comparatively little of 
it, in fact, being occupied with her own personal history, that I propose, with your per- 
mission, to give a brief sketch of her life, before reading to you the few unpublished 
documents concerning her which are to be found in the State Paper Office. 

Letitia Knollys, then, was bom either in 1539 or 1540. Her father, Sir Francis, 
was one of Henry VIII's gentleman pensioners, held office under Edward VI, and was so 
zealously attached to, and so active in carrying out the principles of the Reformation, 
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that upon Mar/s accession he found it prudent to retire to Germany. No sooner, 
however, had Elizabeth ascended the throne in 1558, than he returned to England, 
where his weU-known ardour in religious matters, added to his connection through 
marriage with the queen, procured him immediate employment and a certain degree of 
distinction about the court. He was made a privy councillor, vice-chamberlain and 
treasurer of the household, captain of the guard, and ultimately, in 1593, towards the 
close of his life (for he did not die till 1696), he was created a knight of the garter. On 
Ist of November, 1566, when the Houses of Parliament met to address the Queen on the 
subject of her marriage with a view towards settling the royal succession. Sir Francis 
KnoUys was selected by Elizabeth to convey to them a message to the effect that they 
were not to trouble themselves any further on the matter, but to be satisfied with her 
majest/s promise that she intended to marry. It certainly may have been the queen's 
** intention'' at this time, as it might be and probably was several times during her life to 
redeem this promise ; but we all know how she ever managed to elude the matrimonial 
tie, and to pass her life **in maiden meditation," if not "fancy free." In 1567 Sir 
Francis had the custody of the imfortunate Mary of Scotland at Bolton Castle, and in 
1586 was one of those who were appointed to try her for her^life. His wife was Catherine, 
daughter of William Carey, by Mary daughter of Thomas Boleyn Earl of Wiltshire, and 
sister of Queen Anne Boleyn. Lady KnoUys was chief lady of the queen's bedchamber, 
and died in 1569. An inscription upon her tomb in St. Edmund's Chapel in Westminster 
Abbey, informs her husband, amongst other matters, of a fact — which, by the way, he 
must have known pretty well himself — for it says : 

" Bla tibi liberos sex et bis qninqae marito 
Protnlit ; nqualis foemina masque fait ;" 

which does not mean in this instance that Sir Francis and his wife both equally '' ruled 
the roast," but merely that they had an equal number of male and female children, of 
whom Lettice was the eldest daughter. Thus it was that the EhoIIjb family had, as it 
were, a double claim upon Elizabeth's consideration ; for, as Fuller remarks, '' the 
husband was allied to the queen in conscience (as fellow-sufferers for the Protestant 
cause), the wife in kindred," Being then the queen's first cousin once removed, owing to 
the sisterhood of her grandmother and Anne Boleyn, Lettice Knollys no doubt enjoyed 
the most favourable countenance of her royal relation, and was one of the most brilliant 
ornaments of the radiant circle that surrounded and graced her throne ; for we have it 
upon Fuller's authority, that the Knollys family " were conversing constantly at court." 
Here it was, in all probability, that she first attracted the attention of the nobleman who 
was her first husband, Walter Devereux, Viscount Hereford, afterwards Earl of Essex, to 
whom she was married circa 1562, she being at that period about twenty-two years 

62 
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old, and her husband of the same age. It would be beyond the scope of this paper to 
enter into minute biographical details in regard to Lord Essex, but it will be necessary 
to mention some few facts relative to his life and career, inasmuch as they are so 
important when viewed in connexion with the history of the Earl of Leicester and his 
countess, the subject of the present notice. 

In May, 1572, Viscount Hereford was created Earl of Essex, and from this period 
his sorrows and troubles seem to have commenced. We are unfortunately compelled to 
believe that the conduct of his wife was the main cause of his unhappiness and of his ardent 
wish to quit his home and country ; for although she had not openly sinned against him, 
yet there can be little doubt that Leicester had shown marked attentions to her, and that 
she received them in such a manner as to excite Essex's suspicion and anger. 

The facts of the case are as follows. Essex had at this period volunteered to put 
down Shane O'Neill's rebellion in Ireland, upon condition that he should, if successful, 
be put into possession of half the lands recovered from the rebels. There is no doubt \ 

that Leicester was very anxious for the execution of this plan, urged it strongly upon the 
Queen, and solicited Essex most vehemently to undertake it. Both Fuller and Camden 
assure us of this fact, the former asserting thOkt he was " put upon this adventure by 
Leicester — who loved the earl's nearest relation" (referring of course to his wife) " better 
than he loved the earl himself ;" and the latter that, " he followed therein the counsel of 
those who desired above all things to have him further oflF, and to plunge him into 
dangers under pretence of procuring him honour." Such statements as these prove that 
Leicester, true to his character in such matters, was both cunning and cruel in the means 
which he devised for accomplishing the object of his desires, and the use of the word 
" those" would seem to imply that the countess was an accomplice with him in his trea- 
chery. It is, however, scarcely credible that a woman whose subsequent correspondence, as 
printed by the author whom I have mentioned,^ indicates a nature both tender and true, 
and whose unpublished letters, which I purpose to read to you this evening, give 
evidence of a kindly and affectionate heart, — of whom Fuller himself says, " This 
Lettice, though of the weaker sex, may well be accounted, with her brethren, as the 
strongest pillar of the family," — it is, I repeat, scarcely credible that such a woman would 
have married a man, who in order to gratify a sinful passion for herself had, with her 
own knowledge and consent not only have persuaded her husband to embark in an 
undertaking which involved him both in loss and disgrace, but was even very strongly 
suspected of having bribed his own servants to poison him. The high position and 
attractive . person of Leicester doubtless dazzled the countess and betrayed her into 

* See her Letters, Q, L. Craik's Boniance of the Peerage. London. 1848. Vol. i, p. 160 et aeq. 
Printed from Birch MS., 4124. 
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indiscretioDS which were not uncommon among ladies of the highest rank at that period, 
and of which even the Queen herself was guilty. At these Essex was of course naturally 
and justly oflFended, but we have no evidence of actual faithlessness to her marriage vows 
on Lady Essex's part. On the contrary, contemporary history does not pretend to 
implicate her in these proceedings, and upon weighing the evidence there is every reason 
to conclude that the plots carried on against her husband by Leicester were conceived 
and put into practice wholly without her connivance, and that although she cannot 
morally be considered blameless, she must at any rate be judicially pronounced innocent 
of crime. The whole of this unhappy affair is still involved in much obscurity,^ and 
however it may have been, Lady Essex's conduct produced such an estrangement between 
her noble husband and herself that, during his last hours she was not even near him ; and we 
are told by one of his chaplains, that when he lay dying " the only care that he had of 
any worldly matter was for his children, to whom often he commended his love and 
blessing, and yielded many times, even with great sighs, most devout prayers unto God 
that he would bless them, and give them grace to fear him. For his daughters also he 
prayed, lamenting the time which is so vain and ungodly, as he said, considering the 
frailties of women ;" and speaking of those who had so deeply injured him, he saifi, 
" Lord, from the bottom of my heart I forgive them.'' He left by his wife, Robert, his 
successor, who was executed in 1601, "A man on whom," writes Lord Macauley, 
himself a native of this county, and one of whom Leicestershire may well be proud, 
" nature and fortune had lavished all their bounties in vain ; and whom valour, grace, 
genius, royal favour, popular applause conducted to an early and ignominious doom." 
Besides this son the earl left two other sons and two daughters. 

His decease took place on the 22nd September, 1576, three years after his departure 
for Ireland, and during the whole of that time Leicester's passion for the countess had 
not diminished, although at the very same time he was carrying on an amour with, or 
according to her own accoimt, was privately married to Douglas Howard, the widow of 
John Lord Sheffield, whom also he was accused of having caused to be poisoned in 1569. 
At any rate in 1572 Lady Sheffield had borne him a son, that famous Kobert Dudley, so 
well known for his scientific attainments, who assumed the title of Duke of Northumber- 
land in 1620 ; but notwithstanding this, no sooner had Lord Essex breathed his last than 
Leicester strove to free himself from Lady Sheffield, who doubtless wishing to escape 
the fate which, according to a commonly received, but apparently erroneous story, 

* See the note to Lingard'a History of England, vol. vi, p. 157 (6th edit., London, 1854), where it is 
said that " there is reason to believe that she bore him two children during the absence of her husband in 
Ireland." Had this been the case, Leicester was not the kind of man who would have been likelj to marry 
her afterwards. 
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overtook her predecessor,^ Amy Eobsart, and fearing, as she herself asserted, for her 
life,2 consented to forego her claim upon Leicester, and married Sir Edward StaflFord. Having 
thus taken care, as the saying is, " to be off with the old love before he was on with the 
new," Leicester married Lady Essex. Camden, in his History and Annals of England 
in the reign of Elizahethy gives us to understand that their union took place, secretly, 
the very year that Essex died, for under that date (viz. 1576) he tells us that although 
there was a report that the countess and Leicester had been married, yet Sir Francis 
KnoUys, her father, would not be satisfied until the ceremony was performed in his own 
presence and that of credible witnesses ; but, he adds, " these things" (meaning the 
marriage before Sir Francis) " were done a year or two afterwards ;" and we know that 
the public marriage did actually take place at Wanstead, on 21st September, 1578. 

During all this time the real state of affairs was kept secret from the Queen ; for it is 
scarcely credible, that had Elizabeth known how matters really stood, she would have 
coquetted as she did with the earl, nor would Leicester at this period have been intriguing 
to marry Elizabeth herself, had he not intended, probably, to put the Countess Lettice out 
of the way, should it suit his purpose so to do ; since there can be but little doubt that he 
wjs unscrupulous (even in the judgment of his contemporaries) in the methods which he 
employed of accomplishing the object of his desires. But in 1579 her majesty was 
informed of all that had taken place, tmder circumstances which are too well known to 
need recapitulation here. Leicester was confined by the Queen's order in Greenwich 
castle, and had it not been that he had had powerful advocates to espouse his cause, would 
no doubt have been committed to the Tower. Moreover his wife became henceforth 
the object of Elizabeth's aversion and persecution, 

I shall not, however, trouble you by following out Leicester's career further. It is 
well known how in a short time he succeeded in re-establishing himself in his royal 
mistress' favour, and how he still contrived to get rid of those who were obnoxious 
to him. There can be but little doubt that Elizabeth must have entertained a sincere 
and strong affection for him, otherwise she never would have countenanced a man 
stained with guilt, both proved and suspected, so far as to propose to create him her 
Lieutenant-General for England and Ireland, and thus virtually to have placed the 
government of her whole realm in his hands. Yet this she actually would have done 
had she not been prevailed upon to reconsider her determination upon the earnest 
remonstrance of the Lord Chancellor, Sir Christopher Hatton. Leicester died in 

^ For an able and impartial summary of this, see an essaj bj T. J. Pettigrew, Esq., F.R.S., entitled 
" An Inquiry Concerning the Death of Amy Robsart," London, 1859, where the commonly received 
account of Amy Robsart's death by poison is totally invalidated. 

' Gervase Holies gives a full account of the whole of this matter : Lady Sheffield's son was pronounced 
illegitimate. 
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September 1588; and here, again, the suspicion of crime attaches itself to his 
countesa It is said, indeed, that she poisoned him ; but there are two^ versions of the 
story, one of which asserts that she gave him some pernicious liquor which he had 
himself prepared, to administer possibly to herself, but which she did not know to be 
poison ; the other, that owing to a discovery which Leicester had made of an intrigue 
between his countess and Sir Christopher Blount, she deliberately determined to put 
him out of the way ; and this determination being strengthened by Leicester's taking 
Blount along with him to the Netherlands, when he went there as governor in 1585, and 
setting, as some said, an assassin to attack him, the countess administered the fatal 
draught to her husband out of revenge, in order to remove the obstacle which prevented her 
&ee intercourse with Blount. The latter is the account given by Ben Jonson, in his 
conversations with Drummond of Hawthomden, and he adds the following epitaph 
upon Leicester : — 

" Heere lyes a valiaant warrior 

Who never drew a sword, 
Heere lyes a noble conrtier 

Who never kept his word ; 
Here lies the Earle of Leicester, 

Who governed the estates, 
Whom the earth conld never living love, 

And the just heaven now hates." 

Before the middle of August, 1589, (i.e. in rather less than a year after Leicester's 
death), his countess married Blount. Here, again, much uncertainty rests upon her 
motives of action, and it appears probable that the circumstances in which she was left 
by Leicester induced her to consent to so speedy a union with her third husband, in the 
vain hope that she might escape the pecimiary difficulties and embarrassments in which 
she was placed by the earl's death. Although he left nearly half his property to his wife, 
it was found upon winding up his estates that he had actually died in debt, not only to 
private creditors but also to the crown ; so that, as we are told by Camden, his effects 
were disposed of at a public sale, and on one of the Harleian Bolls his liabilities are stated 
at j£53,120 : 8 : 5, while the assets left to meet them are said to have amounted to no 
more than £24,777 : 10 : 9. 

The countess, therefore, finding herself left in so impoverished a condition, and being 
aware that I3izabeth would prosecute her claims to the uttermost, was eager to obtain 
some refuge jfrom utter destitution, and she fondly imagined that by marrying Blount 
she took the surest way to screen herself from the annoyances to which, as Leicester's 
widow, she would have been subject. For some years after her third marriage, therefore, 

^ The narrative and the authorities are given, and the proa and cons weighed in Craik, vol. i, pp. 
124-147. 
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she lived in retirement at Drajrt^n Bassett, near Tamworth, as the Queen still continued 
her resentment against her. In 1599 she came to London for the express purpose of 
having an interview with her majesty, but the Queen would only see her once. She 
suflfered her indeed to kiss her hand, but, it is said, spoke unkindly to her. The countess, 
however, still endeavoured to mollify her royal mistress ; for we are informed that in 
March 1600 she had finished u "most curious fine gown as a present for the Queen," 
which, however, Elizabeth declined to accept. In the following year, 1601, Blount (who 
had always been a traitor, was executed for treason, so that the months of February and 
March saw the countess deprived both of her son and her husband. 

Lady Leicester's marriage with Blount could not by any means have been a happy 
one. She was not one whit the less pestered on account of her late husband's debts 
during her coverture than she would have been had she remained a widow. The Queen 
and her private creditors pressed her hard for money, and in Harleian MSS. 304, is 
" A noate what legacies were given by my L[ady] of Leicester, and delivered by our 
lady as excequetrix" [to the earl], in which, after the mention of various jewels 
handed over to Elizabeth, the Earl of Warwick, the Lord Treasurer Burghley, and the 
Lord Chancellor Hatton, these words are added : " to divers others Jewells also, nott now 
remembered." Moreover Blount, it appears, exercised his matrimonial rights in a some- 
what profitable manner to himself ; and in the same paper we have " a remembraunce to 
she we how my ladye hathe bynne ridde of her Jewells," in which it is stated that " the 
first yeare Sir Christopher Blounte was married, he soulde maneye greate Jewells ; and 
hathe continewed the same course almost every year since." A list then follows of what 
Sir Christopher thus disposed of, and with regard to some of them he appears to have 
behaved in a very light-fingered and underhanded way ; for we are told with respect 
to a diamond clock, a great diamond table, and " a fayer Jewell of diamonds, the best my 
ladye had left her," that he brought them up to London, and " how he bestowed them 
God knoweth." 

As the various items of property, both real and personal, thus made away with by 
Blount are printed in Nichols's Leicestershire, it is needless for me to detail them here ; 
but I may add that the poor countess was so " dunned," that she complains that besides 
all she has given up she is forced out of her jointure to pay " 300 powndes yearlie to hir 
Ma*^^ which," she adds, " is contrary to all equitye, the heyre having lande of inheritance 
sufficient to discharge debtts to her Ma^®." 

This must have been after 1605, inasmuch as she designates the Earl of Leicester's 
son by Lady Sheffield as the " heir," for she herself was engaged in contesting his right 
to be considered as the heir in that year. The decision which was given against Sir 
Kobert's legitimacy held good as against the countess's assertion that he was liable for his 
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fiither's debta ; for, of course, although Sir Robert Dudley inherited what the earl left 
him, as being expressly styled by him in his will " his base son," still he did not take it as 
his legitimate heir, and could not therefore in any way be held responsible for his 
deficits. 

The straits to which the countess was reduced at the time of Blount's arrest were 
very great, and the claims against her so many and so pressing, that the following letter, 
addressed to Thomas Sackville Lord Buckhurst (afterwards Earl of Dorset), Lord High 
Treasurer, and endorsed 1600, but written according to the present reckoning in 1601' 
shows how anxious she was not to diminish her income by losing the wardship of a young 
gentleman who had been entrusted to her. 

" Most noble lord," she says, " I must not omyte to aknowledge my thankfulnes for 
all your Lps. honorable favours, and namlye for thys last, wherein it pleasede you lyke 
your worthye self to doe me ryght and tendere my quiete, which God will requitt thoe I 
can not. I have here a fewe perverse tenants that carys themselves pevishly agaynst me, 
as the bearer can informe your Lp., but a [little f\ of your countenance will sone quayle 
them, wich I beseche you afforde me. Also I mak boulde to put your good Lp. in 
remembrance of your honorable promyse unto me at my last being ther for the wardshippe 
of Mr. Petose sonne, who all thoughe I scarslye thynk evere to have good of, the young 
man being allredye cum to eighteen yeares of age, and hys father not ould, thoe long 
sycklye, yet now having put hym of hymself into my custodye, my humble sute to your 
Lp. is that if he shuld chance to faule I myght then be sure without any prevencyone to 
rest secured of hym undere your Lp. myndfull fauoure, for wich, with all other your 
graces, synce I can noe farther meryght, 1 will be thankfuU as I am bounde,.and my best 
wishes shall evere attende you, and hartye prayers for the lenkethnynge of your happy 
dayes to the comforte of your frendes and worthye staye to thys our commone wealth. 
So I seas your Lp. farther trouble, and remayne deuotede 

" To do you all honore and sarues, 

" L. Leyoester." 

It would appear, indeed, that the unhappy position in which the countess was 
placed excited the sympathy and commiseration of some of the great officers of the state, 
and the Lord High Treasurer seems to have recommended her as a person to whom the 
guardianship of young people might safely be entrusted, for we have another holograph 
letter from her to Eobert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, who was High Treasurer in 1609, 
endorsed in the December of that year, and which again contains a reference to a ward- 
ship, and runs as follows : 

** My good Lord, I shuld hould my self uerye un worthye of thys and all your hyghe 

VOL. XL H 
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fauours, if I dyde not acknowledge with greatest thankfuUnes your noble bountye theiine, 
besechinge your Lp. to exsepte the widdow's myght, wich for want of other meiyght^ 
shall be my hartye prayers to God for your long lyf and health that many may be made 
styll happye by you ; I assure your Lp. your honorable fauoure, wich the world now may 
take notyce of, doth me mor good then the gyft it self, thoe it be far mor then I can any 
way desarue, but what I can I will, and leue the rest to God, whoe contenew your 
goodnes, and mak you euere happye as I infynyghtlye wish, whoe doth allwa3rs rest 

« Your good Lp. to loue and honore you, 

** L. Letcesteb. 

" Your Lp. may be sure I will ews the ward well, hys &ends puttynge hym afore 
into my custodye.^' 

It was in 1606 that the countess's grandson, Robert Devereux, the third and last 
Earl of Essex of that name, married the wretched Frances Howard, the second daughter 
of Thomas Earl of SuflFolk, the bride being at that time but thirteen and the bridegroom 
only fourteen years of age. The misery of this union, the declaration of its nullity. Lady 
Essex's crimes and condemnation with her paramour Robert Carr, Viscount Rochester 
and Earl of Somerset, for the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, who was poisoned by 
them in September 1614, must have added fresh pangs to those already endured by the 
aged countess. After Essex in 1609 or 1610 discovered the aversion which his wife 
entertained for him, and became aware of the nature of the feelings with which she 
regarded his rival, he left her entirely ; and when the sentence of nullity of the marriage 
was pronounced in 1614, went to reside with his grandmother, who was still living in 
retirement at Drayton. The following letter, which is holograph, and is written in a very 
tremulous hand, shows us, as well as do her own words, that the countess now began to 
feel the infirmities of age. It is addressed to her grandson, or as she styles him, " my 
honorable dere sonne," Robert Rich Earl of HoUand, and is undated ; but it must have 
been written after 1624, as the earl was not raised to that dignity till that year, and at 
this period the countess was over eighty-four years old. 

" My nobille good Sonne, if my oulde weake hand would sarve me, I should requit 

your ofte kynd memorye better ; but were I more to recommcnde thys worthye barrer, 

my spesyall good frend, whos onlye desyre is to be made knowne unto you, he is in such 

place as it may be smale to you, but may doe you sarves, he loves all your frendes and 

honors you much for the good he bears ; and so, being werye, I recominend my hartye 

love with God's best blessinge to your worthye self, your noble ladye, and all yours. 

Restynge evere your grandmother derly lovinge you, 

"L. Leycester, 
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" Thys berare, Mr. Chamberlayne, hath done manye pleasure for my friends at my 
request." 

The next letter, which is addressed to her " honorable good sonne, the Earl of 
Carlisle," is also written to her grandson. It is endorsed 1629, and it shows clearly that 
the countess was still a woman of business, notwithstanding her troubles and her extreme 
age. It is written to James Hay Earl of Carlisle, husband of Lucy Percy, daughter of 
Henry Earl of Northumberland, by Dorothy the Countess of Leicester's daughter by the 
Earl of Essex. 

** My Lord, I mak noe dowghte but you take it as intended for a kynes to let you 
have my hous, espesyaUye upon thos tearmes you have thus long held it. Now parseiving 
you have noe great use of it, my request is that you wilbe pleased to leaue it and to 
delivier upe your leas that I may now dyspos of it : and I hope you will take into dew 
eo.>»ede4on' how rewinou, i ho J^ and to ^orde IJ^ twoe yeare. ^t 
behynd, that I may have it presentlye repayred, otherwyse I thynk noe man will take it 
of me, and my smaule meanes will not well enduer so great a lose ; so not doughtinge 
but your lordshippe will delle honorablye and frendlye with me and that spedelye, 
praying God to bles you and my noble daughter, as I hartylye wish and rest evere, 

" Your P' grandmother, 

" much honorynge you, 

"L. Leycester." 

This letter is written in a very shaky hand, and gives evidence that the bodily 
powers of the old countess were at last beginning to fail her. She was not, however, yet 
quite hors de combcU, for Mr. John Povy says, in a letter printed by Sir H. Ellis, quoted 
by Craik, and written to Sir Thomas Puckering in 1632, that "my lady of Leicester, 
being six years older" than her brother the Earl of Banbury, who was eighty-six, " can yet 
walk a mile in a morning," no slight feat for a lady of ninety-two, more especially when 
we reflect upon that eventful and troublous life which the Countess of Leicester had led. 

Three years after this, upon Christmas day 1635, Letitia Knollys breathed her last. 
Her epitaph in the collegiate church of Warwick, which was written by her great-grandson 
Gervaae Clifton, tells us that " that face, that hand, . . . once was fairest in the land," that 

" She that in her jouth had bene 
Darling to the maiden Qnene, 
Till she was content to quitt 
Her favour for her favonritt. 



Thought it safest to retyre, 
From all care and vaine desire, 

h2 
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To a private conntay cell ; 
Where she spent her days so well, 
That to her the better sort 
Came, as to an holy conrt. 
And the poor that lived neare, 
Dearth nor famine could not feare."* 

He adds more in the same strain, which we can only hope to be as true as it is com- 
pHmentary. The will of the countess, which has never yet been printed, runs thus : — 

" In the name of God, Amen. I, Lady Lettice Countess of Leicbstee, widow, 
being in perfect health and memorie, doe make and ordayne, under this myne owne 
hand, my last will and testament, the 15th of October, a.d. 1622, etc., etc." 

After the formula bequeathing her soul to God, and expressing her belief in the 
consolations of religion, etc., etc., she goes on to desire that she may be buried without 
pomp at Warwick, by the side of her " dear lord and husband the Earl of Leicester, with 
whom I desire to lie entombed. I doe make and ordeyne for my executor, my hon***' and 
dear grandchild the Earl of Essex, assuredly trusting that hee will see this my will in all 
things faithfully performed, which I entreate him of all loves to doe, prajdng him in the 
duty to God and the true love to me to see due performance according to my playne and 
true meaning of this my last will, even in uprightness of conscience, as I know my sonn 
would have it. And first I will that all my debts due, either in lawe or conscience, which 
I think now are not many [so that, after all, the countess had managed to quiet her 
creditors], may be paid with all convenient expedition. Then that my funeral and 
legacies be likewise discharged, with fitting allowance for all other travells and paynes in 
and concerning the performance of this business. Also I doe ordeyne to have my house 
continewed for one moneth after my decease, soe as my servants in that tyme may the 
better provyde for themselves, and because I have lyved all my life to my full proportion, 
it cannot be looked for that I should have much to bestowe, but onely to bring me to the 
ground, with some little memory to some few of my friends, and speciall regard to my 
servants, which I hope my deare son and the rest will see, according to my care, and as 
their case requires, performed. And therefore for my lands, goods, and chattell what- 
soever, I appoint them to goe to the performance of my will in this manner and forme 
follow^. First, I give and bequeath to my dear son the E. of Essex, my greate diamond 
that I usually weare of my thumb, as my best jewel to my worthiest child, hoping he will 
accept of what else I may leave him, my will being performed, with God's blessing ; that 
ring, if my son have no children, to my daughter of Hertford ; I give to my dear sister, 
the Ladie Gerald, £50, with the Jewell in my hatt I weare everie day. I give to my 

* The whole of the epitaph is printed in Nichols' Leicestershire, vol. i, p. ii, p. 638 ; and in Pettigrew's 
Chronicles of the Tombs, p. 339. 
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dear brother, Sir Francis Knolles, JBIOO ; I give to my dear sister, the Ladie Laware, £20 ; 
I give to servant, Christopher Kettle, £100, and to his wife £100, my chamber plate, 
with the bed she lies in, and furniture, with what else I give her with myne owne hand. 
And so to any other.^ I give lynnens to Grace Kettle, the rest of both to Besse. To 
Bridget, £xx. To the rest of my gentlemen £40 a-piece, and to my preacher £50. To 
all my other servants, let them be considered according to the tyme of their service at the 
discretion of my executors, especially entreating my son to be good to my old servants, 
that they may enjoy with his favor the places and livings they have of me. And that he 
will, for my sake, protect them. Kettle I most chiefly recomend for his true honestie, 
being such a servant as I think few masters have ; divers others are honest and service- 
able, as my son knows ; but I will charge him no further then hee please, onely to be 
good unto them. [I doe give to my daughter of Hertford my playne tablett, with her 
father's picture in it, and [as to] the pearle at it, this is otherwise disposed] ;^ for the 
rest of my grandchildren I have nothing worthie to give them, but doe heartily pray to 
Grod to blesse them all and theirs. I doe gyve to the poore at Warwicke and here £100. 
For all other charges according to my ability and discrecion of my executors. 

" Leicester.'' 

Then follow these codicils : — 

" I doe give to my daughter of Hertford my sable with the head, and my unicornes 
home. I doe give to my young sonne, Gervas Clifton, my best great pearle to hang at his 
eare, and the hatband and a diamond ring, with Gods blessing. I give to my sonne, S' Walter 
Devereux, fiftie pieces and a diamond ring, with Gods blessing. I give to my little 
daughter, the Lady ArbeUa, my cheyne of smallest perle, with Gods blessing. 

" Leicester." 

"I have had no counsell herein but God and myself, wherefore I desire my noble sonne 
to make the best of all faultes and fayles according to my true meaning. 25 Mar. 1634. 
DeUvered and published by the s'^ countess, in the presence of us, Rich^. Chamberleyne, 
Humfrey CoUes, Grace Kettle. 

"Proved at London on the 17th of January, 1634." 

Thus, then, having reached the age of ninety-four, having been bom in the reign of 
Henry VIII, and lived through those of Philip and Mary, Elizabeth, James I, and a 
portion of that of Charles I, what changes of national faith, politics, dress, customs, and 
modes of thought had not this noble lady witnessed ? Happy is it for us that we live in 

' In this place are several words struck tlirongh with the pen in the original. 
4 ' This is erased or rather struck through in the original. 
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quieter times, and that those who are most exalted in rank and position, are also the most 
conspicuous for their domestic virtues. In this respect, indeed, if in no other 

Our object, however, is not that of moralists, but of antiquaries; and to us the 
biography of the aged Countess of Leicester presents food for contemplation, not so much 
in the study of what should be the end and aim of man's existence here, as a measure of 
comparison between the modes of life in our own times and those now so long gone by ; 
a memorial stone, as it were, placed on the path of history to indicate our social progress 
from one generation to another. 
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nPHE muniment room of the borough of Leicester is veiy rich in early records of the 
-*- greatest interest,. and I am able to state, with still greater satisfaction, for it is one 
of a few exceptional cases, that they are well appreciated by those who have authority 
over them, and well taken care of. They contain materials for what might be made a 
fiill and important history of a medisBval town. Among them there are one or two 
volumes of manuscript which are not, properly speaking, records ; two of which are early 
collections of the statutes of the realm, and another is of a much more miscellaneous 
character. It is to this latter manuscript that I wish to call attention. 

The manuscript to which I allude forms a tolerable sized quarto volume, consisting 
of firagments of apparently not less than three books bound together. The first and largest 
portion is a private note-book, a sort of common place book, of a man who appears, from 
the contents, to have been a schoolmaster and a priest ; for his notes, which are chiefly 
grammatical, but in part also theological, were evidently intended for use in teaching. 
It is written in a hand of, I think, the earlier half of the fourteenth century, and consists 
in its present condition, and it seems to be imperfect at the beginning, of thirty-seven 
leaves, or seventy-four pages. In reading it over rather cursorily I find on page thirty- 
six, after a metrical Latin version of the Lord's Prayer, and four lines on transubstantia- 
tion, the following words, " Te dicere tuum pater noster frequenter ecdesiam et salubre 
anime tue ut deleas que nequtter commicisti. Amen. Sede Roger Wewlock" From 
the maimer in which this is introduced, I suspect we shall be justified in considering that 
this Roger Wewlock was the individual who compiled the book. This passage, and many 
other faults in his Latin, show that he was no great scholar, and he probably was in this 
respect on a par with the ordinary class of schoolmasters of his time, who were not 
capable of teaching without book, though, as some of the tracts he has copied into his 
book are accompanied with explanations of words in French as well as in English, we 
may suppose that his scholars were not of the lowest rank. His collections are interesting 
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both for many curious little scraps which occur among them, and from the circumstance 
that they have preserved a great number of eariy English words, and because they enable 
us to form a notion of what the schoolmaster who was then '^ abroad" taught his scholars, 
and of the extent and general character of his own learning. It must be remarked at 
the same time that these miscellaneous collections of the mediaeval schoolmasters are by 
no means uncommon among our old manuscripts. 

The first tract in this collection is entitled at the end an Expositio Psakeriiy and 
consists of a commentary, chiefly verbal and grammatical, on the vulgate Latin text of 
the book of Psalms. The Latin words are not unfrequently explained in English, as in 
the following examples, which are all that I have noticed worth extracting. 

" erenacins, An«® noivrchoun, 
fnnicnium, i. parvum fnnem, proprie dicitur An~ wypcorde, 
ira condissimnm est, An*^ fvl of wenym, 
rupem, An** roche, 

palpare, !• tingere vel contractare, et dicitur An<^ grope, 
baldncta, An** crousine. 
matnritate, dicitur An^ ripenis. 
uret, i. ardebit, sed urere An*^ for to scorchi. 
ascultantes, An^ herkynyn, 

buscella est aliunde quantitas panis, An<^ moscele. 
candor, An^ wythe. 
plaustrum, An<^ a wayne, 
tentoria, An^ pavehnmys. 

armentum dicimus ooUectio magnorum animalium ut bourn, vaccarum, dicitur An^ haras. 
cete dicuntur gprandissimi pisses, An<^ whalis.*' 

This tract is followed by much matter of a very miscellaneous character, such as 
scraps of information and memorial verses on various subjects, theological, scientific, 
and grammatical, but chiefly the last. The character of some of the verse may be judged 
from the opening lines of a short grammatical poem on page 6. 

" Ignota Yocabula multis ezponentur 
Metris in sequentibus, annoque legentur, 
Hiis datis ut scioli majus informentur, 
Et legendo melius sensus perscrutentur." 

These are followed, on page 7, by another short grammatical gloss, interspersed with 
English words, of which the following are the more striking. 

" basiliscus, A« a cokatris. eucaridus, An~ seli, 

cipo, as, A® strane, accaridus, An<^« unsely. 

hoc fimarium, A® myddytig, tantisper, An®* ev&ne so mochyh, 

fortunatus, A® appy, usurpare, An*'* take into honde, 

hoc secarium, A® terns. opplere, A«« etope, 
sum indampnun, A* y a/m harmeles. 
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Among the scraps on page 9 is the following rather quaint couplet on the transgression 
of our first parents. 

Pro qnodam porno sit miser omnis homo ; 
Adam primns homo dampnavit secnla pomo. 

Then come technical verses on the ecclesiastical garments and on the various orders of 
the priesthood. On page 1 7 the seven keys of science are thus enumerated 

Hec snnt vij. claves scientie : Orare ntiliter, 

Interrogare frequenter, Operore fortiter, 

Aadire diligenter, Diligere ardenter, 

Credere fideliter, Intelligere sapienter. 

The following (page 1 8) are the " four houses (or dwellings) of man.'* 

Quot Bunt domns hominis ? 4, que prima est in ntero, secnnda in mnndo, tertia in sepnlcro, qnarta 
in celo, yel in inferno. Prima domns est hnmilis, secnnda est labilis, tertia est flebilis, qnarta est landabilis 
vel horribilis. Prima est lacrimosa, secnnda laboriosa, tertia tenebrosa, qnarta gloriosa vel maledicta. 

After similar short enumerations and explanations of the nine pene infemcdes, the 
sacraments of the Church, the cardinal virtues and the deadly sins, and much more of the 
same sort of matter, the compiler of the manuscript has inserted (page 27) a longer 
article, a Sermo de Deo et de peccatorihvSy compiled from St. Basil, and also interspersed 
with a few English words and phrases. This is followed by a tract which shows that our 
schoolmaster was superstitious in more ways than one : he sought to interpret dreams, 
and perhaps he made a profit by it The tract alluded to is a collection of interpretations 
of dreams, arranged alphabetically, and known as the Somnarius of Daniel, which here 
bears the title, or rubric. Hie incipit Sompnarius Danielis prophete^ quern composuit in 
BabHonia in diebus Nabogodonosor regis, secundum ordinem alphaheti. The pretended 
treatise of Daniel, which he is said to have compiled by Nebuchadnezzar's special order, 
was, indeed, one of the grand authorities for the interpretation of dreams in the middle 
ages. Two or three examples will be sufficient to give a notion of its contents. 

Arbores cnm fractn videre Incmm signat. 
Gardones comedere, inimici maledicnnt de te. 
Oscnlnm dare dampnnm significat. 
Soles plnres videre gandinm signat. 
Sponsalia facere dampnnm signat. 
Uzorem dncere dampnnm significat. 
Zizanias seminare scandalnm significat. 
Zonam singere (for cingere) Incmm significat. 

At page 36, we have the following metrical version of the Lord's Prayer in Latin, already 
alluded to. 

O pater alme, tnnm nomen sanctificetnr, 
Adveniatqne tnnm regnnm per secla beatnm, 

I 
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Yelle tnum fiat in celo (sic, for terra) Bicat in aids, 
Tn panem nostrnm da nobis cotidianum, 
Debita dimitte nobis nt nos nnnc inimicis, 
Et non permittas qnod nos temptatio mittat(P), 
Sed tatela malo tua nos defendat ab omni. 

Here occurs the name of Roger Wewlok, as mentioned above ; and among the short scraps 
which Mow, are various proverbs, wise sajdngs, and a weU-known prognostication, given 
in Latin in Leonine verse, of which the following is a selection. The first, I hardly need say, 
is a version of the well-known English proverb, " A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush," and proves that that proverb was in existence as far back as the fourteenth century. 

Plus valet in palmis ales nnas qnam duo silvis. 

Si vox sit ranca, bibe potam qnem bibit anca, 

Si sis yir fortis, non des tua robora scortis ; 
Scribitur in portis, mulier est janua mortis. 

Quid tua cotidie prodest peccata fateri. 
Si facis bodie turpius sicut beri. 

Nummus adoratur, sine nummo nullus amatur ; 
Qui perdit nummos camales perdit amicos. 

Parum si tu habeas, parum erogabis ; 
Multum si possidias, multum tu donabis. 

Si tu nicbil habeas, nicbil tu largiris, 
Dandi cum optinias bonum velle viris. 

Clara dies Pauli bona tempora denotat anni ; 
Si nix vel pluvia, designat tempora cara ; 
Si fiant yenti, generantur prelia genti ; 
Si fiant nebule, pereunt animalia queque. 

On page 37, we have the following rather curious list of objects the names of which 
ought to be known by a priest. 



umnia ista yerba 


pertmet presbiter< 


) scire. 


Hoc feretmm, tri, 


a here. 


Hie calix. 


a chdix 




Hoc corporaJe, 


a ccyrporas. 


Hec casula, e, 


a chesehU, 




Hie jsopus. 


a sperges. 


Hec inftda, e. 


idem. 




Hec tabula, e. 


56 j^axpord. 


Hec fiola, e. 


a cruket. 




Hoc olium, i. 


oyle. 


Hec patena, e, 


i. coopetorium 


calicis. 


Hec anpulla. 


a nohe. 


Hoc torrubilum, 


a senaere. 




Hec alba, e. 


a nohe. 


Hoc tus, ris, 


stor. 




Hoc sintorium, 


a gyrdU, 


Hie ambo, nis, 


a Uctur, 




Hec amicississia, e, 


a namit. 


Hoc lectum, ti, 


idem. 




Hec stola, e, 


a $tol. 
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Hec fanona, 


afcmon. 


Hec heppica, e, 


a hers. 


Hec tnnica, e, 


a timikyl. 


Hec talmatica, e, 


idem. 


Hoc lampas, dis, 


a lompe. 


Hie seriiiB, 


a tapir. 


Hie lichinoB, ni, 


a weke. 


Hoc vitniiD, tri, 


glas. 


Hec fenistra vitria, 


a glastn window 


Hoc yentilogiiiiD, gii, 


a we^ercok. 


Hoc monumentiiin, ti 


, a tombe. 


Hoc Bepnlcram, 


idem. 


Hec tninhay be, 


idem. 


Hec area, 


a serryn. 


Hec cresta, 


a creste. 


Hec canella, e. 


idem. 


Hie cancellus. 


achonceUe. 


Hoc Testiarium, 


a vestri. 


Hoc vestibiilain, 


idem. 


Hec capa, pe, 


a cope. 


Hec lantema, ne, 


a lanteme. 


Hoc sappellissinin. 


a suppliys. 


Hec fons sacra, 


^efante. 



Hec oatabnnda, 
Hoc cadaver, 
Hoc crismatorinm, 
Hoc snperaltare, 
Hoc missale, 
Hoc ordinale, 
Hoc gradale, 
Hoc prosedonale, 
Hoc porteforinm. 
Hoc legendarinm, 
Hec legenda, de, 
Hoc martiloginm, 
Hoc calendarimn. 
Hoc calendare, 
Hec trabes. 
Hie batillis, 
Hoc lavatrnm, 
Hec pixis, dis, di, 
Hoc orilogium, 
Hoc armariolam, 
Hec sanbnciiB, 
Hoc fertam, 



a chaimel. 

idem. 

36 elfat [aram. 

est ille qui jaoet super 

a masbok. 

ordenaribok 

a gradaUe, 

36 presecen/nal hok, 

aportos 

a legent, 

idem. 

a martilog, 

a ccUondere. 

idem. 

a bent. 

a clapir, 

a lavatory, 

a box 

a norlag, 

a narmon, 

a crose, 

a nobley. 



These are followed immediately by a list of Latin adverbs, of which, for their philological 
interest, I give such as are accompanied with the English equivalent. 



Hie, 
Hillic, 


here, 
sere. 


Unde, 
Hnllno, 


weyyn. 
}edir. 


Solomodo . 
Dumtaxat 


Ano« hordieh. 


Hue, 


hidir. 


Qtunetiami 


, An^ overeat. 


Odiosus, 


A« loht. 


Histinc, 


he^yfiy se^yn. 


Preterea 


Nichilominns, 


An^ nasties. 


Hac, 


herfort. 


Presertim « 




Ylico, 


Ano« son. 


Hillac, 
Qno, 


^erfort. 
whodir. 


Saltem 
Precipne 


', Aj\^ naniMch, 


Eloquencins, 
Seriose, 


i. rendblih. 
i. atret. 


Qua, 


warfor^e. 


Potissime ^ 




Cximhoc, 


i. wyt 36 nonis. 


Ubi, 


ware. 






Bepentine, 


sodenlyh. 



The last part of this page, and a part of the page following, are occupied with some very 
curious English verses, translated into Latin rhymes, which possess so much interest, as 
illustrations of early English popular literature, that I have copied them just as they stand 
in the manuscript. 

Woys hat a wyif, and lo3t fort to snync, 
Lige longe in hjr bed, and lef fort drinc, 
Scho were betir in 30 se fer from 30 brine, 
In a boiymles bot, to lem fort sine. 

I 2 
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Qni pravam habet conjugem, qui odit laborare, 

Din lecto retulat, amatque potare, 

In mari ipsa fuit digna procnl a margine 

In lembo carente fando ad discendnm mergere. 

Stmt tria qne nnllus poterit tibi conferre nsus ; 

Scribere perfecte, versus componere recte, 

Quod magis est mimm, pulcrum proferre Latmnm. 

Lord Jhesn Crist, 3at sitit abow hons, 

Of 30s foul glotunis delivir 5is hons ; 

Wan 3on locbist on me, as cat doth on ye mons, 

About 3i bregirdil ligit manni a luus. 

Jhesu Christe Domine, qui supra nos sedit, 
De isto yili garilo et solus istas edes, 
Super me tu respicis, sicut cato murem, 
Multi sunt pudiculi circa lumbare vile. 

Al clerky lov, clercyn low, 

Ys wyrt at Oxinfort on 30 scolows dor. 

3ef clerkyn lowe hawe j ne may, 

I may kys 30 scol dor and far in mi way. 

Alas ! clerkyn lowe fal from me. 

So doth 36 lef on grofys tre. 

Omnis amor clerici, amor clerici, 
Scribitur Oxonie ad hostium studii. 
Si amorem clerici habere nequiam, 
Osculabor hostium, et scito fagiam. 
Omne quod amavi descidit a me, 
Sicut flores virides discendunt ab arbore. 

Among the fragments of diflFerent kinds in this part of the manuscript are one or two 
scraps of Latin hymns, and the following example of a Latin rhyming Christmas carol. 

Jerusalem, Jerusalem, unde gaudet Jerusalem P 
Puer natus in Bedlem, unde gaudet Jerusalem, 
Et assumsit camem filii yerbum Dei patris altissimi, 
Sicut sponsus de talamo prosescit sanctus ex utero. 
Et ponit in presepio regnante sine termino. 
Cognovit bos et asinus quod puer erat Dominus. 
Reges de Saba veniunt, aurum, thus, mirra offerunt. 
Intrantes domum invicem, novem salutant hominem. 
Trino Deo sempitemo benedicamus Domino ! 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, unde gaudet Jerusalem P 

Page 40 is occupied by tables of numerals, expressed in Latin, and on pages 41 and 
42 are given a few of the curious Latin stories used by the clergy in their sermons, which 
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are so frequently met with in mediaeval manuscripts. Those which occur here are not 
new, with the exception, perhaps^ of the following, which contains another fragment of 
early English popular verse. 

Qnidam erat paterfamilias qui optdnebat qnendam pnerum, qnem amabat camaliter et carissime, et 
docoit earn maledicebre matri sue, fratribus, et sororibns, et insnper maledioebat Jhesu Christo, et sicnt in 
omnibuB maledictis taebatnr cum ilia quod mater sua nequivit enm castigare, et ille existebat in snam 
amoris, sed Seneca (i. doctor) dixit, et tantum iste puer infirmabatnr, et ita qnod fnit in examine mortis, 
tunc pater suns accepit earn in brachiis, sed tenebat pner, clamabat pater . . . icendo Deo, et ait, 



Fadir, y may no langir dnhel, 
Hy mo . . . to 3e pyin of hel, 
Me 5en that mi modir connssay, 
3arfor y may sey weylauey. 
My bre5yr and my sostir also, 
jarfor y may say weilano. 
Nou iste fend so 8tro[n]g, 
5at y sahl in hel hong. 
Alas ! 3at y bor evir was, 
Nou y am in an ivil chans, 



Hadis thu me ybet wel, 

Y sold noht go to 3e peyn of hel ; 
Bethyr hyt weir me han chast, 
3an in hel be now yeast. 

Neu is no bot to cri mersi. 

In hel nis no remedi. 

3an he crihit evir, alas ! alas ! 

Y am yput from Qodia &8 ! 

Et tunc obiit, et demones rapuerunt eum a manibus 
patris sui. 



The "following couplet is curious only for its popular character. 

Mater ! Quid, fili ? peto te, dulsissima, ba, ba. 
pater ! o fili ! Mihi placet oscula, da, da. 

The last articles in this manuscript, beginning with page 43. are grammatical com- 
mentaries, similar to that on the Psalter with which the manuscript commences, on the 
offices of the Church, and on the Epistles and Gospels for the year, the latter concluding 
with the rubric, Explidunt omnia diJiciUa verba Epistolarum et Ewangeliorum pe?* 
totum annum. They are all interspersed with glosses in English and French, but it will 
be sufficient to give a selection of these, made in perusing the text very rapidly. 



torques, An** a beige. 

scopo. An"* haleye, 

mbigo, An<* rouaie. 

absinthinus, wormwod. 

anricalco, O. goU swat. 

staterem bilibris, dovs lymuriaij). 

fissa prerupta, vel rupes, An<* trey haiothement. 

ophoc est amica sacerdotis. 

unguetarii, qui vendunt unguentum. 

focarii, qui vendunt panes. 

sista, An^ a cosur. 

spurius, bastard. 

egiponus, i. similator, An^ ma/wmet. 

plaustrum, charke. 



wltuosus, hemsom. 

pindere, stamp. 

hec braneea, squinasy. 

hec assia, An^^ bradax. 

hie forus, snytel of a beustreng. 

hec deciplina, trap. 

hec muscipula, muffal. 

musio, vel pilax, a cat. 

ficella, i. cimis, An*'® chesefat. 

cirpeam, i. vas vemineum gracile, An*^ baschet. 

lupanar, An** bordel, 

animetur, Q^ seyt ardif. 

delphine, i. pisces magni, An** parpes, 

frixorius, A® frituris. 
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masticans, i. comedens, yel potins inter denies 

dicens, A° thewende. 
Bambuca est qnoddam genus simplionie, An^ 

a croud, 
algentem, Qfi freyda/wnt. 
et snnt fessenine carmina qui mtdieri dicit sirta- 

tinas nt pner sopiat, A° long Uigges^?), 
fc*ta(?), A® bordonesj ex equo et asina generantnr. 
sarculus, A^ wedok, 
spolia, espoyletz. 
snspiria, An<^ sihynge. 
farina, An°® meZ. 
iympanns, An*^® tahv/r. 
hec satrapa, i. eyendey^ yel princeps. 
yaJde figant, G^ dch&nt, 
inyasisti, G^ asaylastez, 
cilieiB, An<* a hayre, 
poplex, An^ le home, 
hec larya, An<^ a vice, 
hec hmes, An<^ a hah. 
hostia, An^ a iheratwalL 
corigia, An<^ swonges. 
garrire, An^ chirce^ et pertinet ayes, 
satnriens, An^ surda/ni, 
ebnllire, wel&p, 

mauya, est panis anglicns gingivre. 
hoc enigma, Anglice, a redul. 
flagris, An^ strugues, 
yectibus, 'per clouona. 
hoc tritorinm, An<^ a tahuL dormaunt. 
exagerans, mautUand. 
moros, An** hereiis. 
rosea, An^ behyve. 
obsona, a wake-mete. 



hie crocus, saffrun. 

hec sisina, siryne. 

stygma, An<* jpose. 

attayus, heldfa^r. 

tignrrinm, i. panper domns, a holet. 

abhominabilis, wlatfol. 

yoragines, An^ ewoLous. 

butyrum, An<* hotere. 

eniilia, An^ dokke. 

ren, is, An<* Isdeney. 

pnlnlans, An^ grafes hlomede. 

torgescendo, GhJlice, en ert/^n^, Anglice, hollende. 

pusellanimis, An^ cov/ward. 

yomer, i. instnunentmn aratri, An^ a soke. 

hec prunis, i. arbor, An®^ a holastre. 

hoc enigma, An<^ a redeles. 

non acuti sunt, An<* allege. 

hec cistema, An^ a pute, et proprie, An®® asone- 

pute. 
yaht, i. raka, An°® fy. 
hec lactuca, An^ letuus. 
hoc nasturcium, Ac^ tongarsyn. 
hie greatus, i. ruscus, Ao-»fyrrys. 
hoc chiminile, a laure. 
hoc acetum. An®® heysel. 
hec yepris. An®® a hreyer. 
hec tribulus, An<* a hreire. 
hie fdllo, AxL^ a towker, et herba ejus vocatur 

Anglice, a tesyl. 
hie fayus, An<* a hon/ycom. 
hoc balsamum. An®® hoMm. 
major wille, An®® a m^re. 
pahnites. An®® brcmchea. 



This is evidently the conclusion of Roger Wewlock's manuscript, for the last page is 
blank, with the exception of a few lines in a much later handwriting, and some rude 
attempts at drawing with a pen. 

The next portion of the MS. is a theological treatise of no interest, consisting of 
twelve leaves, and written apparently in an earlier hand than the other, perhaps as old 
as the close of the thirteenth century. 

This is followed by a law treatise, of fifteen leaves, in a writing of the latter part of 
the reign of Edward III, on the drawing up of charters of various descriptions, inter- 
spersed with a great number of examples of such instruments, intended as formulae for 
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precedents. The value of old treatises of this kind arises from the circumstance that the 
forms are generally copies of real documents, the originals of which are probably now no 
longer in existence, and that they throw light not only on the social condition of the 
age to which they belong, and on the forms of legal practice, but sometimes, also, on 
important historical events. The original documents are sometimes copied verbatim, 
while in some such treatises the names are omitted and their places supplied by letters of 
the alphabet. The latter is the case with the treatise contained in the Leicester manu- 
script ; but one document contained in it, a charter between an abbot and a burgess of a 
town (page 111), gives the date as the 45th year of the reign of Edward III., which 
would be A.D. 1371, no doubt the period at which the manuscript was written. It 
appears to be complete at the beginning, but is imperfect at the end. 

The last manuscript in the volume is a fragment of another grammatical treatise 
consisting of seven leaves (pages 129 — 142), written also in a hand of the fourteenth 
century, not unlike that of Eoger Wewlock's manuscript. It contains the list of Latin 
verbs of the first conjugation, with the first six lines of that of the second conjugation, 
accompanied by their equivalents in English, thus forming a Latin-English glossary of 
verbs. The following is a list of such as seem to me to have any interest for their English 
interpretations. 



Verba prime conjugationia hahenHa 

h ante o, 
Laboy/or to slydy titubare, to etumly, 
Conglobo, icyn togedyr, 
Snbo, /ar to hrym, ad modum porco- 

mm. 
Debarbo,/or to save herdys, 
Acerbo, maJc hetyr or eowre. 
Ljmbo, for to hem a clothe. 
Hie lymbis, a hem. 

Verba prime conjugatwnis hdbentia 

c ante o. 
TJnctOyfor to mak a croh. 
Sncco, blou wyht a chek. 
Cortioo, taJc of the bark. 
Enigmatioo, rede radelys, 
Fisco, for to tak into the kynges 
Oppaco, for to mak mek. [honde. 
Pico, for to clemy wyd pychk. 
Inpndico, for to mak wnchast. 
Eradico, drau up rote. 
Tnrifico, for to gyf reeele. 



Occo, to Tnak aacore, 

Caco,/or to makfovl. 

Seco, /or to kyte. 

Beseco, /or to kyte agayne. 

Sacrifico, for to haloue. 

Herpico, for to harronys. 

Frioo, tofrot. 

Mico, for to hannyl crov/mys. 

Yendico, for to chalange. 

Pedico,/or to staump cum pedibns. 

Tnmcco, for to coit a siok. 

Clandico, for to halt. 

Mellifico, for to mak hpniswete. 

Loco, for to pyd in hyre. 

Disloco, pout out of hyre. 

Batifico, for wouchsaf 

Proco, for to wouy. 

Viflco, for to lymCf or to tak wyd 

lyme. 
Faloo, for to rruywy. 
Judico, for to deme. 
Lubrico, for to aleyd. 
Bemnlco, hale in lime. 



Gravido, m^k wyth chyld, 
Calco,/or tofoule. Conculco,idem. 
Panifico, /or to bak. 
Ezoommunico, for to m^nay. 
Fabrico, for to forge. 
Muco, anyt ym£a. 
Abdioo, for to a^ayn aay, vel oon- 
tradicere. 

Verba prime conjugatioma hdbentia 

d a/nie o, 
Redondo, for to ebbe. 
Nudo, for to go nakyd. 
Nodo, i. nodos facere, muk boton^ 

nya. 
Denodo, /or to unkynt (sic, for un- 

knyt). 
Ledo, for to ataunche. 
Snbsalido, for to tred or mxxk aad. 
Fundo,/or to alyng^ or muka ground. 
Exheredo, for to deaeryt a m>a/n of 

eritage. 
Incmdo, ma/; raulie. 
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Emendo, for to anien, 
Qravido, mak tuyht chylde, 
Acomodo, for to lene, 
Disoordo, for to discorde, 
Idmpido, mah clere, 
AmandOy hyde or send otU, 
Mussido, mak mowle. 

Verba prime conjiigaUonis hahentia 
e ante o, 
Beo, m^ik holy. 
Laqneo, for to tak in gyle. 
Creo, muk a thy[7t^g ofnoght. 
Nauseo, for to hrak. 
Calceo, for to hos or echoy. 

Verba jprvme conjtigationis habentia 
ff ante o. 
Offo, i. facere offas, mak soppis. 
Stufo, for to stuf. 
Minigrafo, vnyt vnt vermeloun. 

Verba prime conjugationie hahentia 
g ante o. 
Indago,/or to hunty. 
Vestigo, for to sek, 
Bigo, for to mak dewy, 
Prolongo, for to draw alange. 
Mitigo, for to awa^e. 
Conjugo, for to yok togedyr. 
Profligo, for to tourment, 
Castigo, i. domare, for to endaunt. 
Fninigo, for to reke. 
Belego, i. perscribere, for to weny. 
CoUigo, for to hyn togedyr. 
Segrego, for to deparit. 
Disgrego, for to sckatry. 
Treugo, tak trewys. 

Verba prime conjugationis hahentia 
i ants 0. 
Devio, fftr to go out of way. 
Nuncio, say message. 
Socio, i. Bocium fsucere, muk fetau- 
sype. [swaht. 

Facio, i. cum facia ligare, for to 
Pictacio,/ar to bochy, sicut sutores 
faciunt. 



Ezoorio, for to hylde. 
Mannbrico, for to mak a haft, 
Gapicio, for to do on the hode. 
Allinio, for to alegge. 

Verba prime conjttgationis Jtahentia 

U ante o. 
Sidllo, for to dropy. 
Sorbillo, for to soupe. 
Maculo, for to wemy. 
Vigilo, for to wak. 
Matulo, for to maym/. 
Fullo, for to walk cloth. 
Stumulo, for to prycy. 
Gracillo, /or to kaccil als a hern. 
(-4 leaf appears to be wanting here.) 
Vellito, for to drau up by the 
Planto, for to hympe. [rotys. 

Limito, m^k a mark. 
Doto, i. dotem facere, maJc doner 

orgyf. 
Inpnio, for to wende. 
Temto, for to fo7ide. 
Obtento, for to purchas. 
Contento, mak apayd. 
Demento, mak wode. 
Sto, for to ston. 
Ossito, for to gony. 
Snspnto, for to undirwende. 
Sputo,/or to spute. 
Tuto, mak sekyr. 

Tristo, mak sory. [mak hevy. 

Turbulento, i. tnrbnlentuin facere, 
Verrito, i. verrere, for to wroty. 
Pigrito, wax slou. 
Exagito, for to dryfe. 

Verba prime conjugationis hahentia 

V ante o. 
Cavo, mak holgh. 
Grave, mak wyt chylde. 
Pravo, mak vrewyte. 
Lavo, for to wache. 
Clnnagito, wag wyt the lenden. 
Arcuo, mak a bou. 
Protervo, mak wykid. 
Nivo, for to sneive. 



Verba prime conjugationis hahentia 
X ante o, 
Laxo, for to reles. 
Malaxo, for to knede. 
Mata.zo, for to hechU. 
Pexo, for to kerne. 
Pandoxo, /or to brewe, 
Coazo, crow as a frog. 

Verba primie conjugaMonis habentia 
y ante o. 
Hyo, for togapy. 

Verba prims conjugaiionis hahentia 

z ante o, 
Lixa, a quistroun. 
Baptizo, for to fid a chyld, 
Calamizo, /or topyp in a red. 
Preconizo, i. commendare, or crey 

als a bedel. 
Tympbanizo, /ar to tympayn. 
Caracantarizo, for to syft mel. 

Deponentia prime conjugationis. 
Procor, for to wmoy. 
Adulor, for to be a losunjour. 
Macbinor, for to compose. 
Execror, for to vrrey. 
Miror, umndry. 
Palustror, for to wrasteli. 
Venor,/or to hunty. 
Lncror, for to wyn. 
Minor, for to thret. 
Varicor, for to halt. 
Nugor, for to say tryfelis. 
Opinor, for to wene. 
E..., male loqui,/ar to rotU. 
Jantor, for to dyne. 
Obsonor, i. obsonium comedere, 
for to ete rere soper. 

Verba communia prime conjugationis. 

Moror, for to byde. 

Osculor, for to kys. 

Hospicor, for to herbron. 
Expliciunt verbalia prime conjuga^ 
tionis. 
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IN April 1860, Thomas Chamberlayne, Esq., Cranbury Park, Hants, commissioned his 
surveyor, Charles Pink, Esq., to superintend a very considerable clearance of stone 
and rubbish from the site of Netley Abbey, furnishing sufficient stone to build a sea-wall 
of a quarter of a mile in length along the Southampton water. Subsequent investigations 
to which the undertaking gave rise laid open portions of the abbey long concealed, and 
have thrown some new light on its history and locality. Besides removing large brick or 
stone partitions erected by successive lay occupants for their own especial convenience, 
the workmen cleared away debris to the depth of three to four feet, both from the interior 
and exterior of the abbey. These clearances of rough but verdure-mantled masonry, 
where the^rude nettle and tangled briar had long thriven in rank luxuriance, though 
changing in some respects the picturesque characters of the scenery, derived from the 
wild negligence in which it had so long reposed, and effiicing also some of the relics of 
historical association connected with more recent residents of noble rank, reveal better its 
peculiarities as an ecclesiastical edifice. Certain portions of the structure which had been 
obscured or defaced by modem masonry now stand out in their pristine elegance, and 
when time shall have diminished the too great trimness which the recent levelling of the 
groimd has given to its general aspect, and the newly planted trees and ivy shall have 
attained to a luxuriant growth, there can be little doubt but that the visitor least initiated 
in the knowledge of ecclesiastical architecture will see the advantage of the change. The 
increased appearance of magnitude given to the church by the removal of debris, and of 
numerous bushes and trees, and the uncovering of the bases of the ancient pillars, will 
alone be a compensation to the eye of taste. Moreover, the abbey had hitherto been 
grievously suffering from dilapidations by visitors, who were indiscriminately allowed, 
without any surveillance, to enter the ruins, and who had abused that privilege by 
defacing, or appropriating as relics, much valuable sculpture. Those anxious for the 
preservation of our national antiquities cannot, therefore, but rejoice that the proprietor 
has now adopted efficient means to prevent further spoliation by placing the abbey under 
the supervision of a porter, though attended with a trifling admission fee. 
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Having attended to the various operations in their progress, and having very freely 
and kindly, received from the proprietor permission to make additional excavations on 
the site of the abbey, I beg to offer the result of my observations to the members of the 
British Archaeological Association, especially as such an account seems called for as a 
sequence to the visit of the members to Netley in the Congress of 1 855. 

It may be desirable to preface the account with particulars, some of which have not 
heretofore been published, relative to the original occupants and the history of the abbey. 
Netley was the last founded of the three Cistercian abbeys in Hants ; Quarr, in the 
Isle of Wight, bearing date 1132; and Beaulieu, 1204. According to Dugdale and 
Tanner, Netley Abbey was founded, in 1239, by Henry III, in memory of Peter de 
Rupibus, his preceptor. Dugdale states, that the Charter of King Henry III, dated the 
35th of that reign, shows him to have been the founder of this monastery, which he calls 
St. Mary of St. Edward's Place, and that he endowed it with the land whereon it stood, 
as also those of Letley, Hune, Welew, Totinton, Gumeculne, Nordley, Deveral-Kingston, 
Waddon, Ayheley, and Lacton ; and the revenues of Cherleton, Southampton, and Suth- 
wark ; as also one hundred acres in the manor of Schire with the advowson of its church, 
confirming all donations made or to be made to those monks.^ 

Tanner records that " King Henry III founded, in 1239, an abbey here for 
Cistercian monks from Beaulieu, and commended it to the patronage of St. Mary and 
St. Edward.^' Godwin and Leland, however, attribute the origin of the abbey to 
Peter de Rupibus, who died in 1 233. I am inclined to agree with the latter opinion, 
from the circumstantial and decided evidence of the Annals of Waverley, to which my 
attention has been drawn by our associate, Mr. F. J. Baigent. The statement is dated 
1239,^ and records that Peter de Rupibus, Bishop of Winchester, intended to found two 
abbeys of the Cistercian order, but was prevented by death from carrying his design into 
execution. Before his death he appropriated for this purpose a large sum of money, 
sufficient to found the abbey, and to furnish them with whatever other things were requisite 
according to any reasonable computation. Finally, after his death, were founded in this 
year by the acting executors of this bishop, one abbey in England, called " Locus Sancti 
Edwardi,*^ and the monks came there from Bello Loco Regis (Beaulieu), on the day of 

' See Charter appended to this paper, p. 92. 

* Annals of tlie Cistercian Ahbey of Waverley, co. Surrey, folio 134. Cottonian MS., Vespasian A, xvi. 
<* Anno Dni m.cc.xxxix. Petms de Bnpibns Wintoniensis Episcopus habtdt in proposito ad hue yivens 
^ndare, duas abbatias ordinis Cisterciensis, sed morte prevento propositum snnm neqnaquam manci- 
pavit effectui. Yerontamen ante mortem snam assignarit non modicam qnantitatem pecnnise, qu» ad 
iUamm fundationem et alia necessaria joxta considerationem rationis posset sufficere. Deniqne post 
mortem ipsius videlicet hoc anno procurantibus ejusdem Episcopi ezecutoribus Undated snnt una in 
Anglic et vocata est Locus Sancti Edwardi, venitque conventus ibi prime de Bello Loco Regis in diem 
Sancti Jacobi Apostoli (25<' Julii). Altera in partibus transmarinis que Claritatis Dei nominatur." 
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St. James the Apostle (July 25th) ; the other abbey in parts beyond the seas, is called 
Claritatis Dei. 

When Henry III is spoken of as the founder of Netley Abbey, reference may be made 
to his having granted it its charter, and to his confirmation twelve years after its founda- 
tion, vi2., in 1251, of all the grants that had been made to it. 

It may be mentioned, in connection with this inquiry, that in the late excavations 
there were discovered, incised on the base of one of the piUars which supported the tower 
(that on the north-east), the words, " H. Dei gratia Rex Anglise,'' and over them the arms 
of England, a shield with the crest of three leopards. 

As the Cistercian abbeys were all dedicated to St. Mary, it is probable that some 
structure had been before raised on this spot by St. Edward the Confessor, or had been 
dedicated to him, which gave to the site the name of St. Edward's Place, or Edwards- 
stowe. No ecclesiastical duty was performed by the monks of Netley at Southampton, 
the four churches of which were connected with the Priory of St. Dionysius, situated on 
the Itchen. Eoger de Clare, three years after the foundation, in 1239, waa a benefactor 
to the abbey. It was also endowed by Edmund Earl of Cornwall, Robert de Vere, and 
Walter de Burg. Planted, as Cistercian monasteries were, in secluded valleys and wild 
woodland districts, for the purpose of reclaiming the forests to cultivation, there was no 
doubt ample game in the vicinity. Large fish-ponds, and the adjoining Southampton 
water, supplied fish; and a cask of wine, from 1280, was annually furnished to the 
abbot from "those who took the wine for the king in Southampton," and helped to sustain 
the good fare and hospitality of the abbey. Timber was also occasionally sold by them, as 
appears from a transaction with the Corporation of Southampton. The revenues of 
Netley were valued by Dugdale, at the dissolution of the monasteries, at £100 : 1 : 8, 
and by Speed, at £160 : 2 : 9j. 

The name of Netley is a corruption from its original name of ietley. This is 
derived from the Latin "Lsetus" joined to the Saxon "ley," meaning, "pleasant or 
fruitful field ;" and certainly such a junction of words was never more appropriate, as a 
finer combination of beautiful scenery than that of the environs of Netley is rarely beheld. 
Beaulieu has a somewhat similar derivation, " Bello Loco." 

The abbey does not appear to have produced any illustrious men. If we are to 
trust to Leland, there was a sad lack of literature among its members, as he asserts that 
there was only found one book at the time of the Dissolution, viz., Mhetorica Ciceronts. 
It is not probable, however, that this was the normal state of the abbey. We know that 
there was a scriptorium attached to Netley, that various books were necessarily tran- 
scribed ; that the Cistercians were, as a body of men, learned ; that there was a time 
when there was a loyal spirit among them to cany out the rules of their order, and that 

K 2 
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MSS. must then have accumulated. It is more likely that the monks valuing their books 
took care that what they esteemed should not fall into the hands of the Commissioners 
of Henry VIII, who, on their part, were more intent on securing what they most coveted, 
the silver and gold. 

Valuable relics of the abbey are not numerous. A few monumental slabs are 
recorded to have been found during some alterations at Netley Fort, now called Netley 
Castle (see plate v, ground-plan), which was partly constructed from the materials of the 
abbey. One is preserved, of a monk, and is now fixed in the wall of the octagon tower 
at Netley Castle ; the name and date are illegible. The only other sepulchral slab was 
discovered during the late excavations on the north side of the cloister, about thirteen 
feet from the wall and four feet deep, a little to the west of the ancient doorway, into 
the nave, near which spot it has again been deposited. Its length was three feet, its 
breadth one foot one inch at the top, and ten inches and a half at the bottom. The crown 
of his head is shorn, and the cowl and fashion of the habiliments indicate the garb of the 
Cistercian monk. The inscription reads : 

3ol}t8 QHatie 
1515 

©6tit 11 Kie 
1530 

Some letters at the foot of the slab are illegible ; they may be either part of a sentence or 
of a name. Mr. Baigent has conjectured that this monk, from his name being frequently 
mentioned in 1509, when John Came was elected abbot, was probably in that year sub- 
prior or treasurer. It is recorded that the abbot paid on that occasion 135. Ad. for a new 
rochet cloak for John Wade. No name of any monk of Netley had been previously pub- 
lished. By the kindness of Mr. F. J. Baigent, however, I am now able to give the names 
of nine other monks, three of whom afterwards became abbots. The earliest in date is 
about 1281, Eoger, son of Henry Lord Harleye and Johanna his wife.^ The name of 
brother Will, de Eynesham occurs August 25th, 1370. At the election, in 1371, of 
brother Henry de Inglesham, there were seven monks present, viz. : 

* Information derived from the following docnment. ** In the year of our Lord 1281 died Henry 
Lord de Harleye, who had issne by Johanna his consort six sons, all of them monks : — one at Worcester, 
named John ; another at Bello Loco Regis (Beanlien), near Southampton, named Richard ; the third at 
Hayles, named William ; the fourth at Bordesley, named Walter ; the fifth at Rnfibrd in Shorewood, 
named Nicholas ; the sixth at Netteleije vpon the sea (super mare), na/med Eoger; on whose sonls may Grod 
have mercy !" The first named was a Benedictine, but all the others Cistercians. It is remarkable (Mr. 
Baigent says) to find five brothers all belonging to the same order, and no two in the same monastery. 
He knows of bnt one other similar instance, which he has noted in his MS. collections illustrative of the 
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Brother John Stanlake, the Prior, 

Brother John Stelhard, Cellerer. 

Brother John Botteley, Sub-Prior. 

Brother Henry de Winton. 

Brother Philip Cornhampton. 

Brother John Cadewelle. 

Mr. Baigent informs me respecting the monks of Netley that : 

" William, titular Bp. of Salubrien on Sitientes Saturday, March 19th, 1411-2, 
ordained in the church of Letlea Abbey 4 Accolythes, 3 Subdeacons, and 4 Priests." 

Only eight of the names of the Abbots have hitherto been published. By the 
kindness and researches of the same friend I am able to supply the names of eight more, 
with a few particulars of their biography, also additional particulars of several of the 
previously known abbots. The names marked with an asterisk are the additional ones. 

Robert was abbot in 1255. 

It may be mentioned that in 1288 a complaint of the Abbot of Netley against the 
Bailiffs of Southampton, concerning toUsy was heard at Westminster, whien it was decided 
that no tolls for " food, clothing, or the like,'' for the necessary use of the abbot and his 
people should be taken. 

Walter was abbot in 1290. 

In the year 1294 the Abbot of Netley was summoned to the Parliament at West- 
minster, and in 1295 to a Convocation at Westminster. 

♦ John, Abbot December 21st, 1348. 

♦ William, Abbot December 30th, 1355. 

* John de Cirester resigned his abbacy in 1371. 

Henry de Inglesham was elected his successor, but immediately resigned the dignity 
— that is, refused to accept it on March 2, 1371, but was then re-elected by the monks 
and confirmed by the Abbot of Beaulieu. He was blest by the Bishop of Winchester 
March 14, 1371-2, and died in 1374. 

John de Stelhard was elected his successor, and became full abbot September 8th, 
1374, on whose resignation 

Philip de Cornhampton was elected, and became full abbot August 19th, 1387. 

John de Gloucester and Richard de Middleton are said to have been abbots after 
1396 and about that time. 

* Thomas, Abbot of Lettele, occurs in 1452, 1463, and 1468. 

English province of the celebrated order of St. Dominic. Brother Thomas Jorse or Jorg, sometime 
provincial of his order in England and confessor to King Edward I, who had six brothers by the same 
father and mother, and all of them members of the order of St, Dominic, 
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* John, Abbot of Letteley, in 1470, 1471, 1474, and 1478. 

* John Burgess, Abbot of Letely, in August, 1492. 

* William Henley, Abbot of Lettele, resigned in November, 1569. 

* John Came, elected his successor, was confirmed November 11th, 1509, and 
" blest" December 22nd in the same year. He was also abbot in 1523, 

Thomas Stevens was the last Abbot of Netley, in 1535, and on the dissolution of 
the house he and his community joined themselves to the parent house of Beaulieu, of 
which he was elected abbot on the decease of Abbot John Browning, in September or 
October, 1536. 

One of the difficulties in filling up the list of the Abbots of Netley originates in the 
abbeys of Beaulieu and Netley being exeTiipt abbeys, i.e. exempted from the visitation 
and jurisdiction of the Bishop of Winchester. The Abbots of Beaulieu were confirmed 
by the Father Abbot of Beaulieu, and not by the Bishop of Winchester ; and therefore if 
the Netley Abbey chartularies are not to be found, the records of the abbots' names must 
be looked for in the archives of Beaulieu, and not in those of Winchester. It is only 
when a " blessing" was given by the bishop, or some such incidental event occurred, that 
mention is made of Netley in the Registers^ of the Diocese, in the Consistory Courts of 
Winchester. It is obvious that reckoning the number of abbots by the ordinary penods 
of occupancy in other monasteries many names are yet missing. It is not improbable 
that had opportunities allowed when the Archaeological Association met at Southampton, 
in 1855, an investigation would have been made of the site of the abbey for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether any crypt or vaults could be found containing monumental 
inscriptions which might have supplied the lacunae in the list. The late clearance in the 
debris of the abbey furnished, however, favourable occasion for investigation, and several 
gentlemen interested in antiquarian pursuits accompanied our associate the Rev. J. A. 
Addison and myself in a thorough investigation of every part of the site which promised 
success, more especially of the ground in the vicinity of all the altars. Several writers 
had conjectured from the stone steps at the entrance of the west aisle of the nave, which 
appeared to lead underground, that a crypt or vaults would be found there ; but on the 

^ W. T. Alchin, Esq., Librarian to the city of London, lias in his possession a valaable MS. synoptical 
index to these Registers, in four volumes, compiled by him when resident at ViTinchester, which might, 
with g^eat advantage to the "public, be purchased by the ecclesiastical authorities for general reference. 
He kindly furnished me from his Index with all the references in the Registers to Netley. The Registers 
themselves consist of a series of bulky manuscript volumes, without any proper clue to their contents. 
The references to Netley are as follow, and in some of them mention is made of two additional names 
of abbots above mentioned, viz., to John, 1348, and William. 

2 Edingdon, foUo 19 ; Ihid,, folio 57 b; Wykham, vol. i, foHo 38 and folio 65 ; Ibid,, folio 179 and 
foHo 179 b ; Ibid., voL ii, foHo 38 b and foHo 71. 
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excavation of the soil to the soKd sand below, it was seen that the steps only conducted 
to the ancient level of the church floor. It was, therefore, the unanimous opinion of those 
engaged in this search, that no crypt ever formed part of the abbey. Everywhere the 
yellowish sand on which the abbey is built soon made its appearance. It may be remarked 
that crypts to churches were generally discontinued about twelve years before the date 
of Netley Abbey. The foundations of the church, on the north side, were reached in 
several places at a depth of only one foot nine inches. At the end of the chancel, 
towards the north, the foundations were three feet deep and twelve feet thick. In the 
examination of a large portion of the chapter-house, where the abbots were usually 
interred, we only met with a few scattered bones, and an empty grave, entirely despoiled 
of its contents, about four feet below the surface. Relics of what was probably a tomb 
were discovered between the pillars on the north side of the chanceL It appears to have 
been ornamented on either side with shields surroimded with foliage very boldly cut and 
covered over by a sloping roof, in which the foliage of the vine is introduced to form 
corbels with excellent eflfect. The shield, still preserved, was probably painted ; but the 
device being effaced from its long exhumation it is difficult to conjecture to what family 
the tomb belonged. It was probably a work of the fifteenth century. Some may 
suppose these relics to be part of the screen or enclosure of the choir. Mr. John Smith, 
of the Ordnance Office, Southampton, has taken drawings of them, and made a conjectural 
restoration, which, however ingenious, does not admit of our adopting it by an engraving. 
We, however, have figured on Plate vi some of those interesting examples obtained from 
the altar-tomb. Fig. 1 presents the shield with surrounding ornamentation in front 
view. Figs. 2, 3, 4, ornamental portions belonging to the tomb. 

Fragments of stone were also exhumed, on which were sculptured a griffin and lion 
rampant, of which the workmanship was very good, and had probably formed parts of a 
shield. 

In the 1 5th volume of the ArchcBohgia an account is given by Dr. Latham, accom- 
panied by an engraving on an ancient monumental plate, conjectured by him to have 
been affixed to a tomb at Netley. In this opinion he has been followed by Mr. BuUar, 
Mr. Guillaume, and others. The plate is stated to have been found at the back of a fire- 
place in a labourer's cottage in the New Forest, and was sold as old metal to a tradesman 
in Southampton. By him it was given to a friend, through whose instrumentality it 
has been preserved. The motto, " So have I cause,'' six times repeated on this plate, 
belongs to the Compton family, the crest of which is to be found in the east window 
of Sopley Church, near Kingwood.^ Mr. F. J. Baigent offers this very probable 
suggestion, that the plate was taken from Minstead church, in the New Forest, about 

* See ArchcBologia, vol. xxi, p. 650. 
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eight miles west of Southampton, the church which the Compton family attended, and of 
which they were lords of the manor. There appears no substantial evidence to connect 
this plate with Netley, 

In the excavations lately made a considerable quantity of encaustic tiles were found, 
more especially in the chancel, chapter house, and chapels in the south transept. Of 
these the more rare and interesting have been very accurately drawn by Mr. Skelton and 
Mr. T. A. Skelton, from which a few have been selected as worthy of being illustrated. 
See Plate vii. 

The encaustic tiles employed in the pavements of Netley Abbey present a considerable 
diversity of patterns, as may be judged by the selection given, which embraces examples of 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. Among the devices on those belonging 
to the thirteenth century, we find the lion of England, the fleur-de-lis of France, the eagle 
of Richard King of the Romans, and the Grifiin of the Despensers (see Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4), 
and of still more interest is the effigy of the mounted warrior, which, from the crown 
around his flat-topped cylindrical helm, must be intended for a monarch (No. 5). Other 
devices on tiles of this era are shown in Nos. 6, 7, 8. The tiles of the fourteenth century 
are more abundant than those of an earlier or later date, and furnish both simple and 
complex designs, as is well exemplified in Nos. 9, 10, 11, 12, 13. Heraldic bearings and 
badges are exhibited in Nos. 14, 15, 16, in which we see the arms of Clare, great bene- 
factors to the abbey, placed upon the breast of a double-headed eagle ; those of the 
St. John family supported by dogs, and the castles of Eleanor of Castile, consort of King 
Edward I, with lozenge and quatrefoil ornaments above and beneath them. The fifteenth 
century produces curious and elegant examples in the narrow tiles, Nos. 1 7 and 1 8. The 
inscribed tiles (No. 19), are mentioned at p. 73. 

Specimens of these tiles have been exhibited on various occasions to the Association. 
Mr. John Smith also has made a drawing of some tiles which he found in situ when the 
rubbish was cleared away around the altar in the chancel. John BuUar, Esq., possesses 
six specimens of the painted glass of the abbey. One square, representing the Virgin 
Mary in the presence of the Almighty crowned by angels, has been engraved in Mr. 
Guillaume's elegant Vieivs and Details of Netley Abbey. Another pane represents a 
monk supplicating that his monastery may be saved from fire. Another, the Crucifixion. 
Another, the Virgin Mary holding the dead body of Christ. A fifth, the meeting of the 
Virgin Mary and Elizabeth ; and the remaining one is of an abbot, robed. In recently 
examining, with the Kev. J. A. Addison and Mr. John Smith, the debris in the muniment 
room, which had probably never been disturbed since the abbey became a ruin, various 
pieces of painted and other glass were founR. Mr. J. Smith also found portions of the 
lattice work and iron bars in a much corroded state. The painted glass discovered 
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belonged to the smaller of the two windows, and consisted of stained purple glass three 
shades, ornamented with flowing patterns in red, green (two shades), blue, and orange. 
Two varieties of white glass were likewise discovered, one of which was frosted over, the 
other was clear. On either were letters shaded red, with a yellow ground and patterns 
running round. Each letter in height ia about an inch and a half, and the pattern is in 
yellow and blue. At the back of all the coloured glass and much of the plain, a glaze, 
apparently obtained from lead, had been applied. Of the letters which could be clearly 
distinguished were aymes oya. The OY were in conjunction on the same fragment of 
glass. There can be little doubt that the letters had formed part of the words " Aymes 
Loyaute/' the motto of the Marquis of Winchester, to whom Netley Abbey was given 
by Henry VIII, and who probably used this well-barred room for the purposes to which 
it had been appropriated by the monks. The motto is in Eoman letters, and the glass 
on which the letters are painted is of the Tudor age. Some of the other glass is of the 
fifteenth century. It is an interesting circumstance, that some of this and other glaas 
found at Netley is of similar quality and colour as various fragments of the glass from 
the glass factory discovered at Buckholt, Hants, in November 1860, of which an account 
is given in vol. xviiof the Journal of the Association (March 1861, pp. 55-58), and it may 
probably have been obtained from that place. The larger window in the muniment room 
had not been furnished with so much coloured glass, its decoration being composed of plain 
diamond panes, with a border of yellow and blue running round the whole. For the 
collection of this glass I am much indebted to Mr. John Smith, who has obligingly 
furnished me with the following account of the colouring of the abbey : — 

" On closely examining beneath the comparatively modem plaster on the walls of 
the abbey, traces of colour can be clearly discerned, forming fresco patterns of various 
devices ; for instance, on the walls of the refectory a band of deep maroon colour, 
shaded oflF on either side, in width of about five inches, and situated six feet from the 
floor, ran round the room ; stopping at the windows, the colour is carried up by narrow 
lines at tiie sides, whilst at the top, inside the arch, small stripes are delineated, radiating 
from the centre of the window. In other parts of the building lines of the same colour 
are so arranged as to give the plaster the appearance of large blocks of stone, the 
window, bei deeoratefaa in J^fectory. 

" In many instances not only were the capitals and bases of the columns coloured 
maroon, but the same pigment was introduced behind, so as to throw them out by 
contrast. This is most conspicuous in the chapel ; but owing to discoloration, caused by 
humidity, great precaution is requisite to discern the original design correctly. In the 
more ancient portions of the building, indications of colouring are also discernible. In 
the room immediately over the sacristy more art is displayed in the production of 
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ornament ; a series of Vandykes reversed form a band, quaint but not unpleasing, suffi- 
cient yet remaining to serve as an illustration (See Plate viii, fig. 10). The ground 
colour of this room must have been of a deep cream or buff. In whatever ornament 
employed on the building, a clearness of design is most conspicuous throughout^ firom the 
simplest moulding up to the most elaborated boss.*' 

Engravings of three seals belonging to the abbey have been given in the Arch- 
CBologia} The matrix of one of these is now in the British Museum. 

Netley Abbey stands on the yellow sand of the Bracklesham beds, of the Middle 
Bagshot series. The greater part of the walls are built of Purbeck rubble. Mr. P. 
Brannon, in his Guide to the Abbey, observes that a portion of the building appears to 
have been executed with the Tertiary shell limestoney from Binstead, in the Isle of 
Wight. This stone was found very near the Cistercian abbey of Quarr, which may 
account for its use at Netley. Purbeck marble of dark grey was employed for the orna- 
mental shafts and some of the doorways ; Caen stone was used for the carvings and 
dressings. 

Netley, said to have been the first abbey broken up by Henry VIII, was bestowed by 
him, August 3rd, 1536, on Sir W. Paulett, who afterwards became Marquis of Winchester. 
About the middle of the sixteenth century it formed the seat of the Earl of Hertford, 
during whose residence it was visited, August 1 560, by Queen Elizabeth, in her route to her 
hunting lodge, now known as Grove Place, four miles from Southampton. It was after- 
wards occupied by the Earl of Huntingdon, who converted the nave of the church into a 
kitchen, reserving the chancel for sacred purposes. In the late excavations the stone 
wall running between the east pillars of the transepts to separate the chancel came to 
light. Three large fire places built of brick, supported by and faced with Caen stone, 
were also uncovered in the nave. Upon removing the earth on the outside of the 
church, about six yards to the north, a very large oven, capable of baking the bread 
made from two bushels of com, was found perfect as left by the last occupant. The 
bottom and the crown of the oven were complete, and the brick work quite firm. The 
earth had accumulated over it and a large tree grew on the top. 

In 1790 the abbey fell into the hands of Sir Bartlett Lucy, who unfortunately sold 
the materials to Mr. Walter Taylor, a builder, in Southampton, whose unhappy end fix)m 
an injury received by the falling of a stone on his head when engaged in the work of 
demolition is well known, and has often been repeated as an admonition to spoliators. 

It was at this time that the abbey was unroofed. The ruins then became the 
property of Mr. Clift, from whom they were purchased by Mr. Dummer. Mr. Dummer 
left them on the death of his widow (who married a talented artist, Mr. Dance), to 

» Vol. xiii, pp. 193, 195, and Plate xiii, figs. 1, 2, 3. 
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William Chamberlayne, Esq., formerly M.P. for Southampton. Mr. Dance afterwards 
took the title of Sir Nathaniel Holland. William Chamberla3me, Esq., became possessor 
of the property in 1825, and his sister Charlotte in 1829. In 1831 the ruins became the 
property of their cousin, Thomas Chamberlayne, Esq., of Cranbury Park, at whose cost 
the late clearances have been eflFected. The lessee of the surrounding grounds and, until 
recently, of the abbey ruins, is George Hunt, Esq. 

In giving a further detail of the various parts of the abbey, of the laying open of long 
hidden points of interest and beauty, and of the connection of the abbey with the 
neighbouring country, I must refer the reader to the plan of its site, and the general plan 
of its vicinity, which accompany these remarks (See Plate v).^ 

In the description of the ichnography of Netley Abbey I may observe that there is a 
well-known marked similarity, by the rules of the Cistercian order, in the allocation of 
the principal parts of the edifice. The cloister — ^a quadrangular court with apartments 
opening into it, after the fashion of many Greek and Roman villas, and our own castel- 
lated and ancient manorial buildings, — was always placed south of the nave, and west of 
the transept, sacristy, and chapter house, a position best adapted for security, warmth, 
and comfort. The exceptions to this rule were such cases as Buildwas and Tintem, 
where the manifest convenience of a river on the north side, which would receive the 
drains from the secular buildings, dictated a different arrangement. It is well known 
that the principal refectory, monk's refectory, or day room, hospitium, abbot's house, &c., 
are found in the same relative positions. 

For the better comprehension of the ground plan of Netley, it would have been 
desirable in the late alterations for the ancient entrance into the cloister to the now 
blocked up door on its west side to have been preserved. At the present time the 
abbey precincts are entered by a Tudor archway, partly recent, at a point which was 
once the ante-room, (a) of the principal refectory (v), the vestiges of which underground 
alone remain. It is difficult to assign the precise uses of the two apartments south of 
the cloister on each side of this ante-room, as successive lay occupants have altered them 
to suit their own purposes. The apartment on its east side is in some monasteries the 
kitchen, as at Fountains and Rievaulx, where the large fire-places still remain ; but as I 
have recently excavated on the west of the buttery, and have found a more conimon and 
more likely place for the kitchen, this apartment may probably be designated a store- 
room for utensils and other articles used for the two refectories, between which it is 

^ Those interested in minute particulars regarding the abbey, may also be referred to a series of 
excellent photographs taken by Messrs. Bider and Preston. To these we have frequently recurred in the 
composition of this paper, and have been also greatly aided by others taken by our associate the Rev. 
J. A. Addison and the drawings of Mr. John Smith, of the Ordnance Office, Southampton. 
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situated (b). It is 35 feet 7 inches long, by 18 feet 8 inches broad. The south front is 
partly made up of brick and stone, and has the traces of two modem fire-places, the 
fire-place to the east having a chimney with a double flue. The storeroom had a door, 
now scarcely perceptible, into the common refectory (p), over which were dormitories. 
It had also a door and wide window into the cloister, and a door at the south-east comer 
into a small court, now rendered hardly traceable from the alterations in the wall occa- 
sioned by the erection in modem times of a staircase. At the north-east comer is a 
modem window, and over it slight traces of the ascent to the dormitories. 

The apartment to the west of the anteroom of the refectory was probably the 
almonry (c). It seems to have been partly open, on its west side, to the hospitium guest- 
house (u), as modern masonry alone separates them (with dormitories above them). Its 
space is now occupied by a newly-erected porter's lodge, and nothing remains of its ancient 
arrangements but a doorway into the cloister. Outside the storehouse and almonry, at each 
end of the present frontage, staircases were erected by the lay occupants, slight vestiges 
of which are still perceptible on the east side, and were until recently on the west side. 

Opposite the present Tudor entrance is another Tudor doorway leading into the 
cloister (d). Near it is a column of the early English doorway, which it superseded, and 
an early English window on its west, now blocked up, is also traceable. 

On entering the cloister, the beauty of this portion of the abbey cannot fail to strike 
the eye. The cloister walk (e), which formerly surrounded it, was twelve feet wide — the 
breadth of the present gravel walk. It waa covered in olden times with tiles, some of 
which (lately selected from the debris) now pave the way from the cloister into the 
common refectory (p). On the south side of the cloister, commodiously situated, as usual, 
near the two refectories, is a lavatory (f) twenty-two feet long, surmounted by four 
rather elegant arches. At the south-east angle of the cloister may be observed, at some 
distance from the ground, traces of the staircase U> the dormitories. Vestiges of a stair- 
case at a similar position are still more perceptible at Beaulieu, where the lower stairs 
remain protrading into the cloister. Over the weatherings of the cloister walk, on the 
south side, appear several of the ancient narrow oblong windows which lighted the 
dormitories of this part of the abbey, intermingled with the openings left by the more 
recent windows. At the south end of the west side of the cloister is a doorway, now 
blocked up, which led into the hospitium. The second door on the west side of the cloister 
opened into the Entrance Eoom, or hall (g) of the cloister, fifteen feet five inches long by 
thirteen feet two inches in breadth. The traces of its'^front doorway remain, and on each 
side of it is a beautiful narrow trefoil-headed perpendicular window. This apartment was 
a principal entrance into the abbey. ^ The surface outline of the land opposite to it, though 
greatly altered by modem applications of the ground, betokens that the approach to the 
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abbey was from that quarter, where probably was the ancient gate-house, now so much 
changed in the modem Netley Castle. The entrance-room is also opposite the Passage (o), 
which route, with a very slight inclination through a nearly quadrangular court, 1 72 feet 
across, conducts to the door of the abbot's house (t). This area has the choir of the 
church on its north ; the south transept, sacristy, chapter-house, and common refectory 
on its west, the garderobe, etc., on the south, and the abbot's house on the east. It latterly 
has borne the name of " the garden," and may, perhaps, have formerly been a second 
cloister. About seven feet nine inches beyond the entrance-room on the west side of the 
cloister was another door into the hospitium. On the same side is a row of corbels which 
supported the uprights of the wooden roof of the cloister walk (Plate vi, fig. 5). They are 
sculptured in different geometrical figures, except one, which represents the lotus (fig. 6). It 
would appear from a fragment of wall over some weathering that this west wall was as 
high as that of the other side of the court. On the north side of the cloister the 
weathering remains, but the corbels, which were of fine stone, have been abstracted for 
building purposes. On the north side appear eight fine three-light windows, the middle 
light in eiach having a trefoil head in the centre light. 

The doorway near the centre into the nave of the church (h), is of Tudor origin. 
The original Early English doorway into the nave is situated where a door is usually 
found, at the east end of the north walk. This door has lately been cleared of the 
masonry with which it had been encumbered, and its mouldings stand well out. Of its 
pillars, which were of Purbeck marble, the capitals and bases alone remain. On the east 
side of the cloister the corbels are seen against the south transept, which supported the 
roof of the cloister walk, but their traces only are marked along tha sacristy (m), the 
chapter-house (n), and portion of. the common refectory (p), which are the buildings com- 
posing the east side of the cloister. Above these traces, in this latter apartment, appear 
the vestiges of the small narrow windows, now blocked up, of the monks' dormitories. 

In the late excavations, the foundations of a fountain were discovered in the centre of 
the cloister court. The fountain was opened to the depth of six or eight feet, four feet in 
width. There was a regular stone pavement, and steps, but from the fountain being filled up 
with debris and surrounded by ash trees of large size, whose roots were embedded in the 
stones, no full investigation of its origin was made. A slight depression of the ground marks 
its site. Some mixture of brickwork at the top, which an eye-witness described to me as 
being hardly worth mentioning, may lead to the supposition that the fountain was of the 
times of the lay occupants, but the probability is in favour of its original monastic con- 
struction. From this fountain the cloister court obtained, in later times, the name of the 
fountain court. 

From the south part of the cloister may be discerned a small doorway in the upper 
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part of the south transept, which gave access to the roof of the apartment over the 
sacristy. 

The church was 211 feet 3 inches long and 57 feet broad. Its breadth at the 
transepts was 140 feet by 42 feet. It was about 50 feet from the floor to the groining, 
and 80 feet fix)m the floor to the summit of the gables.^ The west window, though the 
tracery has disappeared, retains still much beauty. In the architrave and cusps still 
attached to it, the stone seems cut but as yesterday. During the recent alterations, in 
removing a door at the west entrance, the stonework between the upper part of the door- 
way and window was unfortunately broken through. In each jamb of the west window 
is a doorway, with a staircase leading to the triforium, with a square-headed trefoil above 
every step. There is a good specimen of the ornamentation in a well carved head 
supporting one of the vaulting shafts near this window. On each side of the west 
window is a smaller window with a mullion and trefoil-headed lights, and a quatrefoil in 
the head ; under them was the doorway of the aisles. The aisles, measuring from the centre 
of the pillar lately uncovered to the wall, were thirteen feet three inches wide. At the 
west end, over the window, on the south side, is a small lancet window, which is a frag- 
ment of the clerestory. On the right of the entrance of the north aisle are the remains 
of a stoup of Purbeck marble. On the north side, towards its west end, the lay proprietors 

' For the sake of the comparison of Netlej with other abbeys, we here subjoin the dimensions of the 
churches of some of the larger abbeys of this order. 
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• Newenham, near Axminster, founded in 1246, was the "third daughter" of Beaulieu. Boyle Abbey 
is considered by our associate, Mr. Gordon M. Hills, the largest of the Irish Cistercian abbeys. See Mr. 
Hill's Boyle Ahhey^ p. 11. 
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made a door (now filled up), into some outer offices when they had turned the nave into 
a kitchen. In the north aisle were eight large three-light windows, the centre light the 
highest, each light trefoil-headed. Over each side-Ught was a trefoil obliquely placed ; of 
these windows the second, third, fourth, and fifth are entirely gone. The last three are 
' Utde injured, and exhibit specimens of the Early English transition. There are some 
excellent corbels on the exterior of the seventh and eighth windows. In the late clearance 
of debris the bases of two out of fourteen pillars, in the nave, were brought* to light in 
the south aisle; they consisted of four clustered circular pillars with an intervening 
angular shaft, the cluster measuring fifteen feet three inches round.- In the bay of the 
fourth window on the north side is a recess for a monument The four large handsome 
bases of the massive pillars which supported the tower have been also uncovered. On 
the base of the pillar to the north'-east were inscribed, as before mentioned, the title and 
the crest of Henry IIL The base of the pillar on the south-west shows an incised small 
cross surmounting a crown (see Plate viii, fig. 8). The pillar on the south-east has incised 
on it a flag surmounting a heart (fig. 7). These five clustered pillars consisted of twelve 
circular pillars with four angular shafts chamfered. They measured altogether twenty- 
eight feet ten inches in circumference. The tower, like other towers of the Cistercian 
monasteries, was low. Describing this tower, which has entirely disappeared, Mr. Warner 
writes :^ " In the great tower are several of the ribs of arches radiating from what was 
once the centre of the ceiling. These, stripped of the stones which formerly intervened, 
form a kind of picturesque skeleton. In this tower are carved in stone several shields 
charged with armorial bearings. Among these is a pelican vulning his breast, a pheon's 
head, and a fesse dancette betwixt five pallets, two, two, and one." 

The north transept (i) is altogether gone. Part of its materials were taken away 
by Lady Holland to make an ornamental ruin at Cranbury Park. It site was until lately 
encumbered with rubbish, which has now been removed, and its boundaries traced and 
defined. There are vestiges in its foundations of two chapels as in the south transept, 
but no record of their dedication. There are still traces of painting on a fragment of the 
wall of its south chapeL It has sometimes been considered, but without any evidence, as 
the chapel of St. Edward. The south transept (j) has great beauty. It retained its roof 
until thirty-five years ago, and is consequently in better preservation. The door of the 
sacristy, which has lately been cleared of the masonry with which it has been blocked, 
presents a rich moulding. Springing from its west side is the shaft of two blank arches. 
Over these arches the triforium appears, which at this part is surmounted by two other 
arches nearly semicircular, and having in the head of each a quatrefoil circular panel. 
Between these arches and the arch of the groining above is a fine sixfoil panel. The 

* Collections for a History of Ha/ntSf vol. i, p. 33. 
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three bosses over it, composed of roses, grapes, and foliage, are much admired. These 
may have formed corbels for statues, as they have a flat stone on their summit, on which 
statues may have been placed. In the gable of this transept is a three-light lancet 
window. Resting on the shafts of the Early English colunms are some fluted pieces of 
vaulting of Perpendicular work, probably constructed to brace the walls or supjport the 
tower. At the south-west corner of this transept are indications of a flight of stairs, always 
found in Cistercian abbeys, which afibrded access for the monks from the dormitory and 
scriptorium during the night services. At Jervaulx, Beaulieu, Kirkstall, and Bindon 
Abbeys, the flight of stairs remains projecting into the transept, — a line of ascent 
which, from the vestiges of steps traceable on the south wall of the transept at Netley, 
does not appear to have been the mode adopted there. There are also traces of a 
doorway opening under the staircase at the north-west angle of the transept into the 
cloister. Near this doorway, on the west of the transept, are the relics of a recent 
window, but whether it succeeded an ancient one is not evident. The opening beyond, 
from which there are now steps of several feet into the cloister, appears not originally to 
have been a doorway, but was probably a receptacle for a monument. The stoup near it 
would be used by those entering the adjoining door from the south aisle. 

On the east side of this transept were two chapels, separated from each other by a 
stone wall. The south chapel had a two-light lancet window. A trefoil headed piscina 
remains. In this spot were found, in the late excavations, several sets of encaustic tiles 
marked with the initial letters of the Blessed Virgin Mary, B. v. M. This may be con- 
sidered to give force to the conjecture that it was the Lady Chapel (l), and it has 
traditionally been so called. The north chapel has only one simple lancet window. The 
doorway under it is of Tudor origin. In the groining of each chapel is a beautiful boss. 
The lay proprietors made in these chapels a second stxDry, and portions of brickwork 
inserted for the support of the flooring still disfigure the windows. The shafts were 
partially destroyed for the floor joists. The north chapel may with some plausibility be 
conjectured to have been dedicated to St. Edward the Confessor. It is stated by Mr. 
Milner, that among the debris of the south transept to be seen in 1790, were the supposed 
(or rather the " attributive") arms of Edward the Confessor, — a cross flbry, and four 
martlets, which had been carved on the roof.^ A boss groining in the chapel is worthy 
of notice (PL viii, fig. 4). 

The east window of the chancel (k) is justly considered the gem of the edifice, 
though time has robbed it of two of its mullions, — ^the centre one only remaining, — and also 
of the two smaller circular windows. The cusps and points of the upper window mark its 
superior elegance. The mouldings of the arch of the window-bay, supported on shafts of 

* History of Winchester^ vol. ii, p. 206 note; and Bullar's Guide to Netley Ahhey, p. 12. 
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Purbeck marble, are singularly beautiful, and it has been remarked that the width of the 
mouldings, gradually diminishing from the interior of the church, gives the appearance of 
a greater perspective depth. Of the shafts, the capitals and bases alone are left. A well- 
carved block below the window, bearing marks of rough treatment, representing a face 
and arms uplifted, was probably a credence bracket. The foundations of the altar remain. 
The aisles of the chancel had three arches, in each of which was a plain two-light window. 
A single-light lancet window lighted the east end of each aisle, and there was a chapel in 
each aisle. An almery remains in that on the north aisle. The chapel in the south aisle 
may be regarded by many as the Lady Chapel. A trefoil-headed double piscina and 
almery are on its south side. A boss in the groinings of a fragment of this chapel is of 
peculiar beauty (PL viii, fig. 5). The foundations of the altar in both these chapels remain. 
The windows in the north aisle of the chancel, from the semicircular arches on the outside, 
are among the earliest portions of the edifice. In the late excavations the foundations 
of a stone wall appeared, which divided the chancel from the transepts for purposes of 
worship in the time of lay occupancy. 

There is a spiral stone staircase, lighted by several small oblong windows, at the 
junction of the wall of the chancel with that of the south transept. It conducted to the 
triforium through an archway in the side of the south transept, and to the tower. This 
triforium, which probably went round the greater part of the church, may still be 
traversed by the adventurous as far as the great west window. On ascending the 
staircase, the blocks for a wooden roof may be seen along the east side of this transept. 
A bellcote, nearly concealed by ivy, is on the outside of the south transept gable. 

The Sacristy (m) is entered by a descent of four steps from the south transept. It is 
forty-two feet four inches by thirteen feet three inches. It is dimly lighted by a small 
two-light window on the east side, of which the mouldings are in good preservation. 
There is a trefoil light over the west doorway. A trefoil headed double piscina and an 
almery are on the south side. A slight trace of an altar remains. There is a fine fluted 
corbel on the north-west comer (PL vi, fig. 7). Two large recesses, one on the north 
side nine feet wide, and one on the south ten feet ten inches, were for the reception of 
the instrumenta, vessels, etc., connected with the services of the church. A doorway at 
the south-west (vestiges of the threshold of which repaain) commanded a view of all the 
doorways of the apartments of this portion of the abbey. The west room over the 
sacristy, where, probably, minor records, vestments, etc., might be kept, was lighted by a 
window from the cloister, of which scarcely any indications are left. Through this room 
was the passage to the scriptorium. The east apartment was the muniment room, 
which was separated firom the west room over the sacristy by a strong wall, having 
in its construction an arch springing from the side walls, to supply the lack of support 
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from any dividing wall in the sacristy. The muniment room had a barrel vault, and was 
lighted by two oblong windows. The window to the east was four feet and a half by 
two feet and a half, and had been secured by three iron bars down its length, and five 
across. The south window was two feet long and one foot wide, and had had one bar 
down the middle and three across. The windows were made to allow of rather wide bay 
stalls being formed at their base, which, from the encaustic tiles on the floor being much 
worn, must have been considerably used. The muniment room had a handsome border of 
Vandykes round the walls, about six feet from the ground (PI. viii, fig. 10). The ground 
colour was a deep cream or bufi*. There was a door from the muniment room into the scrip- 
torium and library, which were situated above the chapter-house, as at Fumess Abbey. 

The chapter-house is thirty-four feet five inches from west to east, and thirty-two 
feet nine inches from north to south. It had a groined roof, which sprung from corbels, 
and was supported by four pillars in the interior. The corbels from which the groinings 
sprang indicate the elegance of this part of the structure. A fern leaf ornament on the 
corbel in the second east window is worth notice. The three east windows are simple 
two-lights, with a sixfoil opening above enclosed within a small pointed arch. A marked 
improvement has been efifected by removing the masonry which, until recently, had 
blocked up, in this apartment, one of the east windows, and the two west windows and 
door. The sides of these windows are of Caen stone with capitals, and base of Purbeck 
marble. The sills of the windows were also of Purbeck marble. The sides of the door 
were each composed of five clustered pillars of Caen stone, with capitals, bases and shafts 
of Purbeck marble. The mouldings of the windows and door strike the eye as sharp and 
beautiful after their long encasement. The windows had been glazed, as fragments of 
the iron framework were found in the debris underneath them, and I observed on the 
sills some pieces of lead, specimens of which are in my possession. There are marks of 
the framework also in the stone of the windows. The chapter-house might be further 
sheltered by the glazing of the cloister walk, which was often the case after the middle of 
the thirteenth century, about which time the abbey was built. 

The passage (o) is in its usual relative position, serving to connect the cloister with 
the area before the abbot's house. It is crossed in passing into the common refectory 
from the door in the south-west corner of the chapter-house. The passage has a plain 
vaulted roof without groins. 

The common refectory (p), or day room, for the use especially of the monks and 
converts, was seventy-three feet nine inches on its west side, and on its east sixty-nine 
feet seven inches. Its average width was twenty-five feet. It was, probably, thus 
slightly thrown out of square to suit the requirements of the garderobe (r), of which the 
line of direction might partly have been determined by the drain from the fish ponds. 
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That this refectory, which in lay occupation formed two rooms, was originally one room, 
was lately made more obvious by the removal of the partition wall built against one of 
the corbels, which then discovered the dog tooth ornament, in all its freshness, that 
decorates the other corbels in this apartment. The common refectory, like the chapter- 
house, has lost its roof. A self-sown ash tree which here sends aloft its towering branches 
adds greatly to its picturesque beauty. Here was a groined roof supported by a row of 
four pillars in the centre, and by corbels in the sides of the walls, thus admitting two 
rows of dining tables, like the refectories at Fountains, Jervaulx, and Fumess. Doors 
open on the west side of this refectory into the cloister, the storeroom, and an open court ; 
the latter two doors are now blocked up. There has been a modem fireplace on the east 
side below, and a modem fireplace with double flue in the apartment above. The 
original fireplace, though nearly blocked up with masonry, is still indicated on the west 
wall in the fourth bay of arches from the passage, by the absence on that bay of the 
preserved band of deep maroon, shaded off on either side, and in width about five inches, 
which runs level with the corbels in the other parts of the wall, thus shewing that the 
original ancient plastering was never taken over this part, and that the present plastering 
on that spot is of a later date. A small portion of the chimney of the ancient fireplace 
may be discerned through an aperture in the later masonry. About twelve feet fi'om 
the south end of the west waU a discovery of some interest was made in the removal of 
the d^ris, the vestiges of an octagonal stone staircase, four feet in diameter, which led 
to the monks' dormitories. A broad relieving arch above it, too broad for a doorway, 
marks this as the place for the staircase. The relieving arch is seen in the court outside. 
In excavating to the foundations of the staircase, we found the present surface ground of 
the common refectory to be a foot and a half above the ancient floor. This refectory is 
lighted from the east by a small oblong window, and two two-light windows having 
trefoil heads, with a transom crossing the mullion, A window, probably of the same 
description, is now filled up with brickwork. At the south end on this side is a single 
lancet window, differing from the others, necessarily, in shape and size, from its vicinity 
to the door. This door is opposite to the door leading into the courtyard, in which is 
still traced the descending steps. Perhaps, in the days of the brotherhood a screen was 
placed across the south end of this refectory, as is not unfrequent in the colleges of 
Oxford and Cambridge at the present day. A door opens at the south side of this 
refectory into a room twenty-four feet eight inches long and fifteen feet nine inches 
broad, which was probably the buttery (q). It had a hatch opening into the refectory, 
and one also opening into the garderobe (r). It appears, from the weatherings which 
remain on the north side, to have had a low gable roof. The brackets, which may have 
supported the uprights of the roof, are still seen on the east side. On that side were 
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two doors into the garderobe, one of which is now blocked up, as is also a door on the 
west side into the kitchen, the foundations of which have been lately discovered. The 
portion of brickwork in the high walls at the south of the apartment indicated considerable 
alterations at this part by the lay proprietors. 

The garderobe (r) is fifty feet by eighteen feet six inches. On the east side a two- 
light window, with a quatrefoil in the head, has lately been cleared of encumbering 
masonry, and also a single-light window over the door on the north side. The single 
light on the east of the fireplace remains blocked. The fireplace has over it a large 
hooded flue, and on each side a bracket for a light. The bricks at its back are in herring- 
bone work. The fireplace is five feet eleven inches within the stone jambs, being about 
the same size as that in the common refectory. Vestiges of a fireplace of a similar size 
remain connected with the garderobe of Kirkstall Abbey. From the handsome appear- 
ance of the stonework of this fireplace, and from the disappearance above ground of the 
ancient abbey kitchen, this room has usually been designated the kitchen. It is, 
however, too small for this purpose. In the remaining kitchens of Fountains, Jervaulx, 
Rievaulx, Kirkstall, and WhaUey, the fireplaces are much larger, some being double and 
treble this fireplace in extent. At some abbeys, as at Fountains and Kirkstall, are two 
fireplaces in the same kitchen, and at Jervaulx even three of large dimensions, corre- 
sponding to the magnitude of monastic culinary operations. The garderobe at Netley is 
of a similar size, and is situated in the same relative position south of the common 
refectory as that of Kirkstall and of Rievaulx. There is a door to the west of the 
fireplace, close to a door into the common refectory, and a cupboard beyond the door. 
A large Elizabethan window was introduced into the south side of the garderobe to render 
this apartment more light, when it was probably converted by the lay proprietors into a 
servants' hall. Of the groinings of the vaulted ceiling nothing remains ; but the battered 
corbels and stone springers left, show that the roof was divided into four compartments. 
The apartment above the garderobe was an upper garderobe, as was the case at Fountains 
and Kirkstall. This vestige of a room is now a complete tangle of shrubs and briars, 
which have grown up among, the debris. Steps of a modern staircase, which may have 
succeeded an ancient one, appear on the outside of the south wall of the garderobe. 
Along the interior, on its south side, is a deep open drain (s), coming from the lower 
fish pond. In the masonry of the sides of this large drain are indications of smaller drains, 
which once emptied themselves into it. Over the drain, on its east side, two of the 
latrines yet remain, the ancient windows of which are visible on the outside wall. The 
drain was continued to a spot now a small ornamental reservoir near the front of Netley 
Castle, but where formerly it made an exit. Until the last few years men could walk 
upright through this drain, which was six feet high by five feet broad, and hence the 
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common opinion that it once served as a subterranean passage. Near the above small 
reservoir, at the distance of about two hundred and sixty feet west of the foundation 
walls of the infirmary (w), is a building formerly belonging to the abbey, forty feet by 
twenty-six feet, which has traditionally gone under the designation of the bam (z). 
About twenty years since, this building was converted into a gardener's lodge, coach 
houses, etc. An Early English doorway of nine feet high and five feet wide is almost the 
only vestige of antiquity left. The ancient application of this building is uncertain. A 
building of somewhat larger dimensions at Beaulieu is considered the place where " the 
monks manufactured their wine."^ At that neighbouring abbey vines were grown in the 
open air, as some fields sloping to the south, still called " the Vineyards,'* testify ; and 
the vines continued there till comparatively recent date. As the Netley monks came 
from Beaulieu, and their land was finely sheltered, sloping to the south and west, it is 
probable that they, like many other brotherhoods, manufactured their own wine, and 
would require such a building as this, which for the purpose was pi:obably then, as now, 
situated in the midst of fruitful garden grounds. 

The farmhouse called Netley Grange (h) lies about two hundred yards east of the upper 
fish pond (e), but retains no traces of antiquity except some ancient foundations. What 
is called the Grange estate now includes 485 acres, 12 perches, and having belonged to 
this abbey is exempt from tithes. The abbey close may have included about fifty acres. 
About ninety feet south-east of the chancel of the church, a site selected, as in other 
abbeys,, as the most convenient for access to the conventual buildings, stood the abbot's 
house (t). a brick wall, sixteen feet high, built by the lay occupants, extending from the 
south transept to the north end of the abbot's house, has been removed in the late 
clearance, to the great advantage of the beauty of the abbey ruins. The abbot's house 
does not point due-east, but stands in the same linear direction, relative to the church, as 
the abbot's house at Fountains Abbey. The entrance was by a door on the west side, 
into a room forty-five feet by seventeen feet one inch, probably the hall (5), which has two 
windows looking west, one a single-light lancet window near the door, the other a two- 
light window with a mullion and open lights above. It had a wide window both on the 
north and the south side, but that on the south side is blocked up. The apartment is now 
paved as a stable, to which use it had been applied in modem times. It has a cupboard 
on its east side. Opening from this hall is a room twenty-one feet three inches by twelve 
feet four inches, which appears to have been used as a chapel (c). It has a two-light window 
at its east end. A string course is discernible on the east wall where the altar stood. 
It has an almery on the north side. The piscina, on the south side, has given place to a 

' See Warner's Topographical Bemarks Belating to Hampshire^ toI. i, p. 255 ; Collections for a History 
of Mampshire^ vol. i, p. 80. 
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modem chimney. On the north-east, separated from the chapel by a small yard, but com- 
municating with the haU, is a room twenty-one feet three inches by nine feet seven inches, 
which may have been a kitchen or office {d). It was lighted by a narrow oblong window on 
its north side, and probably on its south also, and it had a fireplace on its east side. This 
room had a dormitory over it. There is a small room on its north side, and a drain, etc. 
On the second-floor is a dormitory over the hall, with two almeries. A single lancet 
window lights it on the north. Westward were two windows, now dilapidated, looking 
to the garden, and two also were on the south, one of which is a small lancet light. 
Over the chapel is a smaller dormitory, which had a gable roof, the weatherings of 
which, in one part, have not crumbled away. The portion of the moulding of its window 
which yet remains, like other mouldings of the abbot's house, has considerable elegance. 
The staircase to these apartments is not traceable. It was probably at the angle where 
the chapel and hall meet. The whole edifice is in a state of great dilapidation, but it is 
so richly fretted with ivy and bramble that it is an object of great attraction to the lover 
of the picturesque, especially as viewed from the open road from the north-east. 

Being conscious that there must have been important portions of the abbey, the site 
of which had not been traced, I determined to excavate those spots which by comparison 
with the local arrangements of other Cistercian abbeys, gave most promise of success, as 
well as to make an investigation into the connections of the abbey with the surrounding 
neighbourhood. In this* undertaking I had the kind assistance of the Rev. J. A. Addison, 
for whose valuable aid and information I am greatly obliged. 

I will now describe more particularly the old foundations of the abbey which have 
been thus brought to light. On the west side of the cloister we detected, nearly three 
feet below the surface, the groundwork of the foundations of a portion of the hospitium (u), 
extending from the south-west angle of the church to the entrance room (a), of the 
cloister. The stone of these foundations had been entirely removed, and nothing remained 
but the concrete. The covered doorway into the church, at the south-west corner, was 
for the use of the occupants of this part of the hospitium. Along the western side of 
this portion of the cloister wall are still brackets and vestiges of brackets which supported 
a floor for dormitories for the lay brethren or guests. The length of this portion of 
the hospitium, of which we found only the concrete on which the walls were laid, is 
seventy-nine feet. The wall of the entrance room, and a portion of the wall of the 
hospitium beyond it, remaining above ground, is sixty-one feet nine inches, making, with 
ten feet nine inches of wall further south, now removed, the total length of the original 
wall one hundred and fifty-one feet six inches. The breadth of the hospitium was seventeen 
feet two inches. From the present appearance of the windows and door at the entrance 
room the ground has at that part been raised three feet along the west side of the abbey. 
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An examination of the wall on the north side of the hospitium indicated a doorway in its 
centre of about twelve feet wide. In the southern portion of the hospitium, on its west 
side, are handsome sills of two windows, one eighteen feet in width, the other eleven feet 
six inches, commanding a fine prospect of the Southampton water. It had a door into 
the cloister. 

The Principal Eefectory (v), was discovered (by tracing the concrete of its 
foundations), to have occupied its usual place in Cistercian abbeys, at the south entrance 
of the cloister. It was a hundred and thirty-one feet long and thirty-three feet wide. 
The walls were four feet four inches thick. The depth to the concrete (for the stone here 
had been entirely removed), varied from two to three feet It was here that the guests, 
presided over by the abbot, were entertained. We found on the east side the concrete 
extend eleven feet beyond the south wall, without any corresponding wall on the west side, 
possibly from some change of plan as to the length of the refectory at the time of erection. 

At about a hundred and twenty feet south-west of the principal refectory we also 
traced, by the concrete, the foimdations of an oblong building a hundred and thirty seven 
feet six inches in length, and about twenty-one feet in breadth, which was in all pro- 
bability the infirmary (w). Its position inclines about twelve degrees west of north. 
The land at this part having been covered with d6bris, lately carted from the abbey 
church, the concrete was often more than three feet below the surface. The infirmary 
crosses the new road, and extends beyond it about forty feet. A part of the stone 
foundations are discernible near the hedge on -the road side, a vestige which, indeed, first 
drew my attention to this long forgotten portion of the abbey. I have designated this 
relic the infii^mary^ from its size and its proximity to the hospitium, a usual locality for 
the infirmary.i 

On a line with the south of the buttery, westward, was a large handsome door, five 
feet nine inches in width, the steps of which remain, forming part of a wall three feet 
and a half thick, which extends to the principal refectory. This wall, like that of this 
refectory, can only now be traced underground. We discovered also underground the 
foundations of a parallel wall twenty- one feet from it, running from the north part of the 
buttery, which also joined the principal refectory, thus forming a room thirty-five feet by 
twenty-one feet. From the position of this apartment it was in all probability the 
hUchen (x). It had the drain running close to the south side. A door opened into the 
buttery at its north-east comer. Situated between the two refectories it would be con- 
veniently placed for serving them. Its position as a kitchen is similar to that at Kirk- 

* See position of the infirmary in Fumess Abbey, British Archceological Joumcdy vol. vi, pp. 309, 371 ; 
also in Fountaifis Abbey, by J. R. Wallbran, F.S.A., and the edifice usnally considered the infirmary at 
Eirkstall. 
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stall, where still remain the two fireplaces and two ovens. Its doorways north and south, 
which we lately uncovered, and a portion of the north wall, have been left exposed to view. 
The north door, five feet wide, led into an open court, as indicated in it by a large exterior 
buttress. Some well-carved grotesque heads of gargoyles peer aloft through the ivy at 

m 

the top of this part of the edifice (PL viii, figs. 1, 2). The third head from the south is 
also a gargoyle (fig. 3). 

A line of stone walling (y), about two feet two inches wide, extends from the south- 
west comer of the buttery southward, across the field and road, one hundred and ninety- 
eight feet. Its termination on the other side the road was carefully examined east and 
west, to discover whether there was any wall in either direction, but it was evident the 
wall ended there, forming an enclosure for this portion of the abbey precincts. A mound 
commences its rise near its termination. This waU may possibly have had dwellings or 
workshops on its west side for various artificers of the abbey. 

One of the causes which led to the early demolition of the buildings, the foundations 
of which have been thus discovered, viz., the principal refectory, the infirmaiy, the kitchen, 
and part of the hospitium, was probably that such outlying buildings would not con- 
veniently allow of a proper frontage, nor would they harmonize with the arrangements, 
suitable to a nobleman's residence, for which purpose the abbey was to be appropriated. 
The proximity of their materials to Netley Castle or Fort, which was, in part at least, 
constructed out of their spoil by Henry VIII, made them a tempting prize. Several of 
the neighbouring farm-houses, also, bear marks in their construction of appropriations 
from the abbey. It is somewhat remarkable that the principal refectory, which at Netley 
has so utterly disappeared, is in the neighbouring abbey of Beaulieu in complete 
preservation, and is occupied as the parish church ; the fine old stone pulpit,^ formerly 
used during meals, being now employed in its regular Sabbath services, while the church. 
which at Netley (the daughter) is the more beautiful part of the ruins, has at Beaulieu 
entirely disappeared. 

The abbey must have been well supplied with fish from three fish-ponds, connected 
with each other. The lower pond (J) was within two hundred feet of the abbot's house. 
This pond and the middle pond {k), which is somewhat smaller, covered together two 
acres, one rood, nine perches. They formed an oblong, separated by a bank twelve feet 
broad, and connected by a floodgate. The upper pond (e) was separated by a similar 
bank from the middle one, and had also communication, by a floodgate, with the pond 
below. It was of a triangular form, and had two small islets at its east end. It covered 
one acre, twenty-five perches. At present the lower ponds are overgrown with small 
shrubs and rushes. The upper pond is a fine sheet of water, skirted, till lately, with 

^ See drawing in Gentleman*^ Magazine, vol. Ixvi, part i, p. 288. 
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luxuriant trees. When we consider the skill in the culture of the vine which had been 
attained by the monks» various of whose vineyards are dill to be traced in the southern 
monasteries, as Beaulieu, Canterbury, Basingstoke, Totness, etc. ; and when, we call to 
mind the extent of their agricultural science in the culture of com, evidenced, among 
other curcumstances, from the marl pits which remain around their granges,^ a kind 
of knowledge which in after times was long neglected, we shall not be surprised that 
the monks had adopted the most approved mode of raising fish at Netley by the use of 
three ponds; the first for spawning, the second for nursing, and the third (for con- 
venience nearest the abbey) for the main pond for immediate supply. We may observe 
the same arrangement of three ponds in various monasteries, as in the plan of Buildwas 
Abbey grounds, given by our Associate Grordon M. Hills, Esq.* A similar principle is 
observable at Bindon Abbey, where the fish ponds are formed by trenches or canals cut 
round a square piece of ground. Here there are five ponds of different dimensions, the 
additional ponds apparently employed for greater nicety in the assortment of the sizes of 
the fish, as they were removed from one pond to another." The treatise on " Fyskyng 
with an Angle,'^ attributed to Dame Juliana Bemers, prioress of Sopewell, which is still 
one of the best standard works on that subject, shews the great attention paid in the 
monastic bodies to piscatory pursuits, not only for subsistence but also for amuse- 
ment. 

It should be noticed that excellent provisions were made for supplying separately 
these ponds with water by dykes firom a reservoir of more than eight acres(?), nearly half 
a mile to the east, called Tuckford Pond (jj. The dykes were cut from the south-east angle 
of this sheet of water, one dyke supplying the upper pond and the other dyke the middle 
pond, wWch crossed in its more winding course the moat from die south side of the upper 
pond. The lower pond opened into the drain which passed through the garderobe, 
buttery, etc. Tuckfwxl Pond, though now overgrown with withies, etc., is remembered 
by Mr. William Miles, of Miller's Pond, as a sheet of water forty years ago, when it burst 
its banks (nine or ten feet high), which were never afterwards repaired. This pond 
would serve also for a supply of fish to the monastery. About one hundred and fifty feet 
from the lower part of the pond, on its north-west, is a circular stone pillar about four 
feet six inches in girth and four feet high ; and about three hundred feet beyond it is 
another circular pillar, now broken into three pieces, making five feet five inches in 
height, with a hole in its summit, possibly to sustain a cross. The cross might have been 

* See West's AnHquUies of Furnessy p. 14 * OoUeetanea ArcTuBologica, vol. i, Plate vi. 

* A plan of five successive fishponds is recommended by Mr. Weston in ikeBepertcry of Arts, vol. xviii, 
for 1803. 

* See a reprint of this treatise lately by Pickering, taken from tbe Bake of 8t, Alboms, edition of 1496. 
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the object for which both pillars were erected. The groiiiid at liieir bases was apparently 
much worn. 

As a further proof of the well considered engineering plans of the fraternity, there 
was a contrivance for supplying Tuckford Pond from the adjacent high grounds of Netley 
Common, where watep was collected in trenches — still extant — ^made tributary to a 
streamlet flowing into this pond. The Netley Grange Pond also poured its surplus into 
the upper fish pond. 

All the arrangements for the supply, protection, and privacy of the abbey were 
admirable, and impress the mind with the amount of thought and mechanical skill 
employed in turning the capabilities of the site to the best account. The abbey precincts 
were defended on the south by a moat twelve feet deep, and at its opening about thirty 
feet broad (a). The internal mound was nine feet. This moat, at its west end, joined a 
moat cut on the side of the Southampton Water, and which, with its inner mound, 
defended the west side of the abbey grounds. The south moat took a circular course 
till it reached the lower end of the upper fish pond, and on its opposite side pursued a 
northerly and afterwards a westerly direction tiU it reached the high ground north of the 
church, where it terminated. There are no traces left of stone walls to strengthen these 
entrenchments. 

In completing our survey of these arrangements for the protection of Netley it 
should be added, that the moat and mound which skirt the Southampton Water for half 
a mile, forming so excellent a defence on tibe sea side, terminate at the south by a steep 
cliff, and on the north are continued to the streamlet from Tuckford, which flows into it. 
A mound from this point, part of it being a natural rampart extending to the Tuckford 
Pond, formed, on the north side of the abbey precincts, the inclosure for the privacy aod 
protection for its inhabitants. Part of the south nu>at now forms the carriage drive to 
Netley Castle, the seat of Major Wilbraham. 

Netley Castle was probably the ancient abbey " gate-house," or, at all events, the 
watergate-house (I). It is situated in a similar direction, westward of the abbey, and at 
about the same distance aa many other gate-houses, viz.. Fountains, Beaulieu, Kirkstall, and 
Biland. The gate-house was located near, and between two Hards on the sea shore ; 
the northern Hard, about four hundred yards distant from it^ has near it on the north a 
circular stone pillar, five feet in girth, which has the appearance of being the ancient 
pillar to which vessels were secured. The ascent from the gate-house to the abbey 
is easy and natural, and was till of late years the usual access from Southampton. 
The gate-house has undergone such continued mutilations, first, in the additions made to 
it on its transformation into a fort by Henry VIII, who would find its contiguity to the 
water very suitable for that purpose, and afterwards in its conversion into a private 
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gentleman^s residence, that it could hardly be anticipated it should retain much vestige 
of its original form ; but there may stiU be observed in a cellar in the interior of the 
castle two stone walls opposite each other, in which are slight traces of two blocked up 
doors^ responding to each other, which may corroborate arguments derived from other 
sources in favour of the abbey gate-house having once occupied this spot. The gate- 
houses of abbeys have in various instances become gentlemen's residences. The gate- 
house of Beaulieu is a seat of the Duke of Buccleugh, called " Palace House.'* That of 
Kirkstead is the residence of Mr. Beecroft^ M.P. In both these edifices there is com- 
paratively little external trace of the original building. 

Two buildings connected with the abbey outside its precincts deserve notice. About 
half a mile south-east of the abbey is an edifice sixty feet by twenty-eight, now called 
** Netley Lodge,'' the residence of John Hepburn, Esq., which there is some reason to believe 
was the leper or fever house of the monastery (g). Its only remains of antiquity are a stone 
porch in its fi-ont, and stone cellar; but there is a peculiar privilege enjoyed by this house 
in the very ancient church at Hound, which points to the conjecture that it was the leper 
house. Hound Church, about nine furlongs east from the abbey, is of the same date 
as the abbey, and is situated close to Hound Grange, which was connected with 
the monastery. In the original structure of this church is an oblong chamber, built 
out on the north wall of the church, fourteen feet by five feet, forming a completely 
separate pew. In the thick wall of the church is constructed a hagioscope, through which 
the occupants of that pew might see the altar without being themselves seen. This 
secluded pew has always, I am informed by the Rev. J. A. Addison, the vicar, been the 
property of the proprietors of Netley Lodge. The ancient church of Hound, as an 
interesting specimen of the Early English style, with its venerable yew, wiU well repay 
a visit from the lover of ecclesiastical architecture. When the walls are damp, the traces 
of ancient paintings appear. 

The other building referred .to is what we conceive to be the ancient abbey water- 
mill ft J. This mill, which thirty years ago was in operation, and had then a small farm 
attached to its occupation, was converted into a private residence called Woodside 
Ciottage, by William Chamberlayne, Esq., and was afterwards for some years occupied by 
our associate, Eobert Jennings, Esq. It is nine furlongs north of the abbey, and about 
four hundred yards south of Miller's pond, which supplied the fall of water for the mill, 
the stream afterwards finding its way into the Southampton Water. 

On a part of the mound at the south of the abbey, during the occupation of the lay 
proprietors, a sort of " look out" or summer residence was erected for the sake of its 
commanding prospect. Nothing now remains of it but a few bricks and stones, and 
three small terraces, about three hundred feet long, rising one above another, after the 
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fashion of the Elizabethan times. It is the more desirable to record the former occupation 
of this mound, as this spot, richly clustered with trees, which, by increasing the seclusion 
of the abbey add so greatly to its beauty, is now offered on building leases by the lessee 
of the property, and in a short time will probably fall a sacrifice to the spirit of Mammon, 
greatly marring the innocent enjoyment of the multitudes who every year visit Netle/s 
'' time honoured pile,'' and affording another lamentable instance of the manner in which 
public interests are disregarded when they come into competition with private gain, and of 
the need for the establishment by the legislature of a public officer to protect the nation's 
rightful claims in such localities, and to stay the vandalism which would despoil of their 
beauty and interest scenes long consecrated to religion, to history, and to art In the 
touching strains of Carrington we may add : — 

" ye who dwell 
Around jon mins, guard the predouB charge 
From hands profane ! O save the precious pile 
O'er which the wing of centuries has flown 
Darkly and silently, deep shadowing all 
Its pristine honours — ^from the ruthless grasp 
Of future violation." 



Carta Regis Henrici tei^tii DoncOorum Concessiones redtans et confirmans. 

Henkicus Dei gratia Rex Anglisd, dominus HibemieB, dux NormannisB et AquitanisB, et comes Andegavisd, 
archiepiscopis, etc. salutem. Sciatis nos pro salute animso nostrsB, et animarum anteoessorum et succes- 
sorum nostrorum, concessisse, et hac carta nostra confirmasse Deo et ecclesiao sanctad Mariao de loco 
sancti Edwardi, quam nos fundavimus in Suthamptescir, et abbati et monachis ibidem Deo servientibus et 
servituris, ipsum locum in quo abbatia eorum sita est, cum omnibus pertmentiis suis, et cum omnibus 
terris subscriptis, videlicit de Lettelege, de Hune, de Welewe, de Totinton, de Gumelculne, de Nordleg, de 
Deyerell-Kingston, de Waddon, de Ayheleg, de Lacton, cum omnilSus pertinentiis earum, et cum reddi- 
tibus de Gherleton, de Suthampton, et de Suthwerk cum pertinentiis et c. acras temo in manerio de 
Schire cum advocatione ecclesiaB ejusdem manerii. Concessimus eciam eisdem monachis, et confir- 
mavimus omnes rationabiles donationes terramm, hominum, et elemosinarum eis yel in pnssenti k nobis 
collatas yel in futuro k regibus yel ex aliomm liberalitate oonferendafl, tam in ecclesiis quam in rebus et 
possessionibus mundanis, sicut cartas donatorum quas inde habent rationabiliter testantur. Quare yolumus, 
etc. Datum per manum nostram apud Westmonasterium, septimo die Martii, anno regni nostri tricesimo 
quinto. 
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A MIDST the numerous ancient inventories which have passed under my notice, the 
-^ present is the first one of any importance which has presented itself which gives an 
account of the contents of one of the larger kinds of taverns in the days of Shakespeare. 
There immediately occur to our recollection, the Garter Inn at Windsor, and the Boar's 
Head at Eastcheap, for although the historic periods of the scenes laid at both are strictly 
belonging to the fifteenth centary. it is weU laiown that Shakespeare waa deUneating. in 
both instances^ the characteristics of his own time. A consideration of the subject might 
involve, of course, an inquiry into the domestic economy of our ancient English inns, the 
materials for which are ample. Such an inquiry, properly conducted, would in itself 
require a laige volume, the result of many years research. 

What is now before us illustrates in itseli^ and to any intelligent reader, the plays of 
the Merry Wives of Windsor and Henry the Fourth. I will content myself with making 
a few brief observations on the two celebrated taverns immortalised by those dramas. 
The Garter Inn of the former play waa no mere creation of the poet It had no doubt 
been often visited by Shakespeare when he was at Windsor at the times he was engaged 
to act before the Court. I can tell you its very site. The present Star and Oarter Inn 
at Windsor stands on the very spot. This is no mere conjecture. It is fully proved by 
undeniable evidence, and the discovery was made by J. E. Davis, Esq., the distinguished 
counsel. 

And, of course, Shakespeare mentions the Boar's Head, and has immortalised it ! I 
never yet met with a Shakespearian reader who had not the most distinct idea that the 
great poet knew the Boar's Head as well as he did New Place, and that there it was that 
he laid his tavern scenes of Henry the Fourth. It is a singular delusion. There is no 
distinct authority, in any one of the early editions of Shakespeare, for the name of 
the tavern in Eastcheap at which the Prince and Falstaff are supposed to meet. 
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Theobald was the first, in 1733, to place the name of the Boar's Head Inn in the 
stage-direction. ShcJcespeare never mentions that tavern aJt ally and the only possible 
allusion to it is in the Second Part of Henry the Fourth^ where the Prince asks, speaking 
of Falstaff, " Doth the old boar feed in the old frank ?" A suggestion of the locality may 
also be possibly intended in Richard the Second, where the Prince is mentioned as 
frequenting " taverns that stand in narrow lanes." In the play of the Famous Victories, 
the Castle Tavern is the inn which is mentioned as the place of meeting in Eastcheap. 
On the whole, I should be disposed to think that Shakespeare had not the Boar's Head 
or any particular tavern in view. If he had had, the fact would probably have been as 
palpable as is the distinct picture of the Garter at Windsor, 

The following inventory evidently refers to the largest inn at Stratford in Shake- 
speare's time ; I suspect to the Bear, at the Bridge-Foot ; but of this I am not quite sure. 
At all events, it gives us a most curious insight into the contents of a large provincial 
tavern of the period, such as probably was the Garter Inn, and in which, in all human 
probability, Shakespeare was many a time and oft a guest. 



1 602. — An Inventorye of the goodes and catteUs of Thom^as Dixon alias Waterman, 
late of Stratford uppon Avon, in the countye of Warwyh, Innholder, deceased, 
taken and praysed the first daie of Marche in the xlv^ yeere of the raigne of our 
soveraigne ladyeElizahethe, the queenes majestic that now ys, by Thomas Stanton, 
of Longebridge, gentleman, and Henry e WiUson, chieff alderman of Stratford 
aforesaid, Mr. Thomas Barhor, Mr. Jhon Gyhbs, Mr. Thomas Rogers, Mr. 
William Parsons, and Mr. Abraham Sturley, of the same, asfoUoweth. 



In the haU. 






Imprimis one joyned cubbord 


• . • • 


xiii.^ 


• . ■ . m 

? iiij.a 


Item, one longe table boord and frame 


* . • . 




x.^ 


One short table boord and frame . 


• * • • 


vj.s 


■ ■ ■ • f 
vmj.a 


One longe playne fourme 


. ... • 




xij.d 


Twoe chayres 


. . • • 




. . m . 
11 1J.^ 


Tenne yardes of waynscote 


. • • . 




X.^ 


Twoe por tails of wa3niscote, contaimng vij. 


yardes, with hookes and hinges to 






the same 


• • • • 




Vlj.^ 


Benches with frames of turned pillars 


• • • • 




Y.S 


A whetstone with a chayne 


• • • • 




ij.d 


Two stooles . 


t • • • 






Glasse x. foote 


• • • • 


... 


• . . • ^ 
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In the butterye, in the haU. 

Shelves xv . 
One coflfer . 
Glasse vj. foote 

In Dickensons chamber. 

One joyned bedsteed 

One other joyned bedsteed, with valence and fiynge, redd and greene 

One portall of waynscote 

A lyttle desked joyned table and frame 

One lyttle carpett 

One chayre • 

Waynscote ij. yardes 

Glasse in the windowes xij. foote 

One fether bedd 

Three fether bolsters 

One fether piUowe 

A waled matteryce 

One wollen blanquett 

One other blanquet lyned with lambe furr 

One arras coverledd 

One other coverledd of Turkye worke 

Three curtaynes of redd and yellowe say 

Three redd curtaines 

One other fether bedd 

Twoe fether bolsters 

One longe pillowe 

One waled matterice 

One coverledd redd thrummed 

One old Domixe carpett 

One coverledd of tapestrye 

Glasse at the staire head 



In the Lyon Cha/mher, 



One bedsteed 
One fether bedd 
One other fether bedd 
One waled matteryce 



nj.8 

xij.d 

ij.s 

••• •••• f 

XUJ.5 mj.a 

x.^ 

••• •••• ■■ 

uj«. mj.a 

vj.d 

ij.« 

n}.$ luj.oC 

XX.8 

viij.« 

n.8 

• • • • 

1UJ.S 

v.« 

ij.« vj.d 

ij.« yj.d 

UJ.5 mj4 

xuj^ mj.a 

vj.« 

ij.8 

vj.5 viij.c^ 

ij.8 

xiyd 

vj.8 viij.d 

xiyd 

. xiij.s mj.a 
xxvj.5 viiij.ci 

XX.8 
V.8 
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Twoe blanquettes 






uj.d nij.a 


Three fether bolsters 






X.5 


One coverledd of Tiirkye worke . 






yj.5 viij.rf 


Three curtaines of surge, redd and greene 






yj.« 


Curtayne roddes 






viij.d 


The matt and cord 






xij.c? 


One trundle bedd, matt and cord . 


• 




iij.5 iv.d 


One fether bedd 






X.5 


One fether bolster 






• • • ■ 


One blanquett 






xz.c2 


One olde coverledd of Damix 






• • • 


One coverledd of Tnrkye, olde 






« • • 

UJ.5 


One square table with the frame . 






V.5 


One portall with haspes and hynges 






V.5 


Three yardes of waynscote 






• • ■ 


Glasse, xij. foote 






••• •••• f 

uj.^ mj.a 


Twoe chayres 






XX.(2 


Bed staves, vj . . . 






ij.d 


0[ne] paire of bellowes 






xd 


One fyer shovell 






vj.d 


Joyned stooles, xij . 






X.5 


In ike Cock chamber. 


One table boord and frame . . vj.s viij.d 


One carpett of Damix . 




« 


••• ■••■ f 

w].s mj.a 


One cubbord tAble 


• 


* 


V.5 


Joyned stooles xiiij 




• 


xij.5 


Twoe chaires 




• 


... .... f 

iiys mj.a 


One portall haspe and hynges 




• 


... .... v 

UJ5. mj.a 


Glasse, xij. foote 




• 


... .... f 

UJ.5 mj.a 


Waynscote, ix. yardes . 




• 


ix.8 


Cusshions of Turkic work, v. 




• 


. vij.5 vj.d 


Tapestrye cushions, vj . 




• 


X.5 


Cushions of Turkye work thrummed 




• 


vij.5 


WoUen list cushions, iiij 




• 


1J5. vuj.a 


Olde velvett cushions, v 




• 


xij.5 yj.d 


Olde satten cushions, v 




■ 


... .... f 

UJ.5 mj.a 
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One close stoole 


• 


• 


viiyd 


One buckrom windowe curtaine and rodd .... xvj.rf 


In the Talhott chamber. 


One square table and frame . vj.5 viij.t/ 


One new carpett of Domyx 


» < 


1 1 


y.s 


One bedsteede 






. XUJ5. uij.a 


The vallence and frynge of curtaincs of say . 






XXX.S 


Matt and cord 






xvj.d 


One coverledd of arras . 






xxvj.5 viij.cZ 


One f ether bedd 






xl.s 


Twoe blanquettes 






viij.5 


One other fether bedd . 






xl.5 


One waled matteryce 






V.5 


Twoe fether bolsters 






x.s 


The curtaine roddes 






xij.d 


Waynscott, ix yardes 






ix.5 


The portall (lockes) haspes and hynges 






v.s 


One lyttle rounde table 






ij.5 


Two chaires . 




» 


ij.5 


Nyne joyned stooles 






ix.6^ 


Glasse, xij. foote 






11J.5 mj.a 


One window curtaine and rodd 






xvj.cZ 


One matt 






ob. 


One trundle bed, matt and cord 






iij.s mj.a 


One fether bedd 






xxvj.5 viij.d 


One fether bolster 






UJ5. mj.a 


One blanquett 






xviij.d 


One olde coverledd 






• • • • 

mj.s 


One other coverledd 






i].$ viij.rf 


Two andyomes 






xvj.d 


One fire shovell 






xvj.rf 


A paire of bellowes 






x.d 


In the greate uppei 


• chamber beneathe. 


Three mattrices 


I • • • V«o 


Foure bedsteedes boorded 


» • • • V.o 


Twoe flock bolsters 




1 4 


ij.s 
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Twyllye canvasses 

One coverledd of woven stuff 

One old Dornix coverledd lyned 

One olde coverledd 

One olde tapestrye coverledd lyned 

One olde quilte 

Twoe table boordes and trestles 

A rattes trapp 

One thrummed blanquett 

One other blanquett 

Twoe mattes 

One coffer 

Yame, v. slipps 



One boorded bedsteed 

One flock bedd 

Twoe blanquettes 

One quyllt 

One twylle . 

One other horded bedsteed 

One flock bed and bolster 

Twoe blanquettes 

One red saye 

One other old coverledd 

Three shelves 

Paynted clothes 

A saye at the bedshead 

A paddle staff 

A coffer 

Fyve greatt brasse pottes 
Foure small brasse pottes 
Twoe poscenettes 
Foure skillettes 
One chaffeme 
Foure kettles 



In the maides chamber. 



In the Kytchen. 



\].s \yd 

ij.5 

xxij.(2 

iiys luj.a 

■ a ■ • m 

mj.a 

xviij.d 

xviij.d 

xviij.d 

vj.d 

uj.« uij.a 

xij.d 

• • • • ■ • V 

ij^ viuj.a 

V.S 

xij.d 
xiij^ 

zij.(2 

ij,rf 
viij.d 
viij.d 

U 

xvj.« 

vj.» viij.d 

■ • • • 

ij.« yj.d 
viij.(2 
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Foure chaffinge dishes . 

Twoe skymmers and a bastinge spoone 

Twoe gryddyrons 

Twoe cleavers and choppinge knyres 

Foure drippinge pannes 

Twoe feyinge pannes 

Eighte spyttes 

One paire of iron rackes 

Three paire of pot hookes 

One brand yron 

One peare of cobbardes 

One barre of iron and iij. pott lyn[ckes] 

One small peare of andyrons 

One peare of tonges 

One fyer shovell 

One fyer fork 

One iron barre 

Twoe greate tryne platters 

Fyre shelves and a dressinge boorde 

In the lower parlor. 

One joyned bedsteed, matt and cord 

One olde coverledd of Dornyx 

One other coverledd of Dornyx 

One doble blanquett 

One waled matteryce 

One fether bolster 

One flock bolster 

One fether bedd 

One coverledd of arras 

One trundle bed corded 

One other bedsteed 

One domix coverledd 

One quylt 

Twoe blanquettes 

Twoe fether bolsters 

One fether bedd 



••• ■••• f 
UJ5. uij.a 



viij .cZ 
\]d 
iij.d 
xv.d 

XX.C? 
Y.S 



xyj.fi viij.rf 

■ • ■ • 

VJ.5 

• • • t • • f 

uj.fi vuj.a 

• • • 

UJ.S 

xy\\].d 

XVJ.5 

• • • < V 

mj.a 
xvj.rf 

V.fi 

ij.fi vj.d 
vij.fi 

xxiij.fi 
02 
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One flock bed , 

One flock bolster 

Flexen sheetts and the best hempe, five and therty paiers 

A christeninge sheete and a face clothe 

Hempe sheetes of the second sort, xxxij peare 

Foure longe flaxen table clothes 

Sixe short flaxen table clothes 

Fifteine hempen square table clothes 

Seaven hande wypers 

Twentye and foure pillow byers 

Seaven dozen of the fyner sort of napkins 

Three dozen and twoe courser napkins 

A lyttle dyaper table clothe 

One and twentye longe hempen table clothes 

Fourtye and n3me hempen towells 

One dozen of napkyns more 

A table boord and jo3med frame . 

Tenne shirtes 

A fourme .... 

A benche .... 

A carpett 

Ruffe bandes, xiij 

A greene jerky n 

A coate of medley clothe 

A tufte taflita cloke 

An olde frise coate 

A peare of breeches and dublett of fustian, and a peare 

A Spanishe lether jerkin 

A course dublett and breeches 

A cloke Frenche tawney 

A sheepes cuU' gowne furred with fox 

A gowne of browne blew, l3med with lambe and faced with foynes 

His hatt and capp 

His purse and girdle . 

His sword, buckler and skeyne 

One pistole .... 

His night capp 



of stocking 



es 



xv.d 
xj.Zi xiij .5 inyd 

XX.8 

vuj.a 

xxys iiij.cZ 

xvj.5 

xv.s 

xvj.d 

xxij.s 

xlij.^ 

xviij.5 

xij.d 

lij.5 yj.d 

...'1. ... . m 

nj.fo XUJ.S yj.a 

vj.5 

vj.5 viij.d 

xxxiij.5 iiij.d 

xvj.d 

vj.d 

xviij.d 

xix.5 vj.d 

xx.^ 

xvj.5 

XXX.S 

xij.d 

XV.5 

ij.5 vj.d 
:.d 



XX.S 

xxiij.5 iiij.c2 

vK. 

• •• . 
mj.5 

xx.c2 

vj.5 viij.d 

... .... ^ 

ui.5 mj.a 

vj.d 
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Twoe peare of bootes and his shues 




I 


v.* 


One joyned bedsteed, matt and cord 




1 


. vj.5 vii].d 


One fether bed 




1 


XX.8 


Twoe fether bolsters 




1 


V.5 


One pillowe 




> ■ 


xx.d 


One quylte . . . . 




> < 


••• ••■• ^ 
UJ.5 111] .a 


One coverled of dornix 




> 4 


xx.d 


One other bedsteed boorded 




1 < 


i}.s 


One old flock bed 




1 1 


\J.S 


A bolster 




• 


xvj.d 


A pillowe 




1 1 


viij.c? 


A doble twyllye 




1 i 


YJ.S 


A coverled lyued 




i 


• • • 

UJ.S 


One other bedsteed boorded 




» 


xij.d 


One fether bed 




1 


. X11J.S mj.a 


Twoe flock bolsters 




• 


ij.s yj.d 


One wolbed . . . . 




1 


. vj.a viiij.rf 


One coverled lyned 




1 1 


xvj.d 


A table boord and trestles 




( 


xiyd 


Pillowes, xiiij 




• 


xxvj.5 viij.d 


Paynted clothes 




• 


ij.« vj.d 


A baskett of yame 




• 


ij.« 


A wycker chaire 




1 1 


ij.« vj.d 


Pewter, ij*' q' waight at vij.d the pound 




• 


yijM vij.s 


Chamber pottes, viij 




• 


V.S iiij.d 


Flower pottes, v 




■ 


xv.d 


Fowre pottle wyne pottes 




1 


Vllj.« 


Twenty and one quart potts 




i 


xxys 


Eleven pynt pottes 




i 


\.s vj.d 


Twoe halfe pynt pottes 




• 


viij.d 


Twoe quarter wyne pottes 




k 1 


\j.d 


One ale quart pott 




• 


xvj.d 


A tundishe . . . , 




1 


xij.d 


Twoe greate Latten c^ndlestickes 






XVJ.8 


Twoe smaller candlestickes 




ft 


• • « • 

111J.5 


Eight small candlestickes 




ft 


viij.5 


Three latten basons 




1 1 


, vj.5 viij.d 
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A ladle and a baatinge spoone . 

One iron bound truncke 

One iron bound chest .... 

Twoe coffers .... 

Painted clothes there .... 

In the leaneto or spence. 

One save, twoe sheppikes, and other od thinges there 

One coverled 

One twyllye 

One fether bed 

One fether bolster 

Twoe flock bolsters 

A wolbed 

One blanquett 

A boorded bedsteed 

Paynted clothes there 

In the hrewhowse. 

Imprimis two brewinge leades with their covers 

Twoe great kettles and one asshe kettle 

A fyer forke .... 

A meshinge vate . . . 

Fyve barrells .... 

Three lynnen wheeles and a reele . 

Other od utensills .... 

la the yeelinge house. 

Three cooling leades in frame 

Fyve brasse pannes 

Twoe yeelinge vates 

Twoe heare syves 

Fowre loomes 

Twoe kyvers, a powdringe tubb, and a tryne platter 

Three gallon pailes and a tun-dishe 

Twoe kneadinge troughes with olde planckes and boordes 

A mustard queme .... 

Yame and reele .... 



... 
a a • 

. vj.« 


xvj.d 

a . a a m 
• . a . f 

• mj.rf 
viij.d 




X.5 


• a . 

UJ.S 


.... I 
iiij.a 




i].8 




V.5 




XVJaS 

x.rf 




xx.d 


p 


a • a 
11J.5 

xij.d 
xiyd 
xij.d 


• 


xl.« 


xxiij.« 


• • • • V 

mj.rf 

a a a a « 
lllj.rf 




X.^ 




ij.5 




\ys 

• • a . « 




XX.S 




XXX.J 








v.« 


• • • 

UJ.J 

• 

11.^ 


vuj.d 
xij.d 

xij.d 
s vi.d 
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Bottle and cyvebole .... 


j.d 


Twoe hogsheades and one barrell 


... .... m 

nj.8 mj.a 


In the weOwwae. 




One brasse panne .... 


u].8 mj.a 


Buckett chaynes and other utensills 


xij.« 


In the new chamber. 




One bedateed .... 


ix,s 


One matteryce .... 


... .... « 

nj.8 mj.a 


A fether bed .... 


XX.S 


A fether bolster .... 


. . .... 

1J.5 iiiys 


Twoe flock bolsters . . 


. . .... ^ 

ij.s mj.a 


One domix coverled .... 


ij.5 vj.rf 


One Tiirkye coverledd .... 


ij.5 vj.d 


One other bedsteed .... 


. vij.5 viij.c? 


One coverled .... 


yj.« 


A thrummed blanquett 


a . • • • m 

1J.5 vuj.a 


A fether bedd .... 


XX.S 


A fether bolster .... 


... .... m 

UJ.5 mj.a 


A flock bed .... 


V.9 


A flock bolster .... 


ij.« 


An other blanquett . 


ij.5 vuj.a. 


A boord bedsteed .... 


xij.d 


A matterice waled 


V.S 


A wolbed and flock bolster 


X.S 


A fether bolster .... 


. . ... « 
IJ.S vuj.a 


Twoe coverleddes of woven stuff 


xij.a 


Twoe other of Turkye olde 


ij.« 


One chaire ..... 


ij.d 


A table ..... 


yuj.d 


Glasse, viij. foote .... 


a . ... f 

lys uj.d 


A windowe curtayne and rodd 


xij.d 


In the warehowse. 




A greate cbeste .... 


a • a . a a « 

ij.^ mj.a 


A table boord .... 


xij.d 


Foure peare of sheetes and ij. towells 


a vj.5 viij.d 
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Three benches .... 

Twoe loose boordes .... 

In the roomes next heneth th'entrye. 

Glasse, vij. foote 

Twoe chestes 

Twoe coffers 

The iij. plate chells of brasse 

One warmynge pan 

One sheppick and other od stuffe 



UJ.5 

xij.c^ 



• . .... « 
1J.5 mj.rf 

... .... m 

xnys mj.a 

.... 
inys 

... 

UJ.5 

ij.5 vj.d 



In his lodginge chamber. 



A bedsteed testeme paynted 

A matterice 

A fether bed 

A bolster 

A fether bolster 

Twoe flock bolsters 

A peare of blanquettes 

A coverled of Domyx 

A trundle bed 

A fether bed 

A dowle bed 

A peare of blanquettes 

A coverled of woven stuff 

A fether bolster 

An iron bound small trunck 

Twoe coffers 

A money fosset 

A joyned stoole 

A shelfe 

Brushes 



V.S 

ij.s 

xnj.8 mj.a 

yix.d 

• • • 

UJ.S 

... 

UJ.S 

viij.« 

• • • 

11J.S 

ijs vj.d 
XUJ.5 mj.a 

v[iij.5] 

X.S 

• • • ■ 

mj.5 

• • • 
• • • • 

mj.5 
vj.rf 



Ove7* the kitchen. 



Foure rakes, a staffe, xxij 
Twoe dozen of gutter t[iles] 
A barrowe 
A greate spynnyge w[heele] 



} 



iiijs, ij.a 
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Twoe vessells of fe . . . . 




A kilne hay re ..... 




A hogshead ..... 




Bristowe lyine ..... 




A trevett, a well dragg .... 


xx.d 


An old coffer and nameles u[teu8ils tjhere 


\]d 


Over the warehowse. 




A peece of bag clothe ..... 


\.s 


A keeche of tallowe ..... 


. vj.5 viij.d 


Wicker bottles ..... 


• ■ • 

UJ.S 


Three pailes ..... 


xviij.d 


Twoe sope barrells ..... 


mj.rf 


A hatchell ..... 


v.d 


Pottes and cruses xxx ..... 


. . .... f 

\].s mj.a 


Trenches viij. dossen ..... 


xvj.d 


Twoe barrells, ij. scuttells, a fanne, and ij. dozen of besomes 


i].s 


Three shelves ..... 


■ • • • • « « 

1J.5 mj.a 


Twoe lether bottells, ij. woodden rakes, one iron rake, one jack, and a hamer xiij.d ob. 


In the kylne chamber. 




Twoe hen pennes ..... 


v.d 


Twoe shovells ..... 


\]d 


A malt syve ..... 


ij.rf 


An olde strike ..... 


xij.d 


An old coffer and a scuttle .... 


xij.d 


A malt queme ..... 


V.5 


A lanthorne ..... 


xx.d 


A halfe hogshead and cover .... 


x\],d 


A wyunow sheete ..... 


xx\\].d 


Paynted clothe ..... 


\i].d 


Three halfe hogsheades ..... 


xviij.c? 


Seaven baskettes ..... 


xxyd 


Twoe wallettes ..... 


yyd 


Fyve keeches of tallowe .... 


xxVys \\i]d 


Twoe halfe horse hides .... 


V.5 


Syxe bagges ..... 


.... 
mj.5 
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A boultinge tubb and a knedinge troughe 


• • « ■ 
mj.s 


Three boulters 


oh. <f. 


A wayne rope 


i].s 


A peare of scales 


ii].d 


A scull . . . . . 


ob. q. 


A bagg of mustard seed 


yd 


A barrell boLLell 


ij. ob. 



In the longe stable. 

One olde pype and one old hogshead 

Two benches ..... 

One bill, one spade, and two sheppickea 

A geldinge, saddle and bridle 

Osterye. 

An axe, a sawe, iij. wedges, and a lanthome 

Twoe halfe tubbs, a ladder, seaven planckes, and one bedsteed 

Three scuttles, one b3m, a shelfe, and a rattes trapp 

In the Ote chamber, over the stable, 
Beanes and otes viij. quarters 

In the yarde. 

Fowre ladders .... 

Plankes, theales and boordes 
One stone coffyn 

In the boord yard. 

Faggottes, ij. lodes .... 
Hovell postes and poles, furzes over and woodd under 
A pile of poles at the bame ende . 
One other hovell of hard woodd 



In the hey barne. 



1J.S 

viij.d 

xvj.d 

xl.d 



ij.s vj.d 

iv.5 

xij.d 



... f. ... 
nj.li UJ.5 



« V w « 

mj.5 
ij.5 vj.d 
ij.5 yj.d 



IX.S 

xxxviij.5 viij.d 

xxvj.s viij.d 

. xvij.5 iiij.d 



Hey 



xx.l% 



In the cole howse. 



FewelJ and trowse 



V.S 
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Three leades 



In the gardeyn. 



In tfie feioeU howse, and privye hotvse. 



Furzes and billettes 



In the SeUar. 

Three tierces of clarett wyne 

Twoe buttes of sack 

Sixe hogsheades of beere 

An old lether jack 

Fowre hogsheades 

A greate wodden bottle 

One runlett . 

One shelf e ij. planckes and other names utensills 

A greate jugg 

Certaine remnantes of redd wyne, white wyne and vynigearc 

Plate. 



. xiij.5 uij.d 

xxiij.5 m].d 

• ■ • f » 
xiij.a 

xxxiiij.fe' 

viij.d 

XUJ.5 mj.rf 

viij.c? 

viij.d 

ij.5 vj.cZ 

« • • • ^ 

inj.a 

XX.S 



Four little whit silver boules .... 

One goblett of silver parcell giUt .... 
One silver bole 

Fyve silver spoones ..... 
One little silver salt gillt .... 

In the FeweU barne. 

Nyneteene pypes, buttes, and hogsheades .... 

Cogges, rowndes, woodd, cole, and other fewell 

Wylmecote stone ...... 

In the Spence. 

A bason and yoore ...... 

Fowre barrells ...... 

And all other utensills there . 

A lease of Shotterye and broad meadowe, tithe haye for divers yeeres yeet 
to come ...... 

A lease of twoe closes in Bridgtowne, for a yeere to come 

Beame scales, one todd stone of lead .... 



v.li 

iij.a 

xxvj.5 viij.c? 

XV,8 



XX.S 



xlvij.5 vj.d 



xx,s 

. « ■ * 
111J.5 



xx.d 

ix^ iiij.d 

xij.d 

xl,s 
ij.5 

■ • ■ • 

lUJS. 



p2 
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In the howse in Churche streete, in the hall there. 



XY.S 



An old cubbord 


4t^ V .V 

xij.d 


A cliayre ....... 


iij.rf 


A peare of bellowes 


y.d 


Bacon, three flitchens ..... 


xij.« 


In the parlor. 




Fyve cushions ...... 


xv.d 


A coflfer ....... 


ij.s 


Twoe sheetes ...... 


x^ 


One napkin and twoe pillow biers . . . . ^ 


ij.« 


One pewter pott ...... 


xij.d 


One blew glasse ...... 


iij.d 


In the maides chambe7\ 




One bedsteed ...... 


xij.d 


One olde coverledd ..... 


ij.s 


One better coverledd ...... 


ij.5 


Two blanquettes 


vj.« 


One coffer ....... 


xx.<^ 


One other bedsteed 


xi}.d 


A flock bed and bolster, blanquett and coverledd 


.... 

UIJ.S 


One other bedsteed ...... 


xij.d 


An olde coverledd ...... 


ij.d 


In the faire chest in the maides chamber, one coverledd of arras . 


UJ.fo 


One other of Tyrkye work 


vLs viij.d 


One carpett ....... 


... .... ■J 

xii].s mj.a 


One charger . 


ij.5 


Fourteine platters ...... 


xviij.s 


Eighteine small platters and fruyte dishes . . . . 


XhS 


Sixe pottingers 


... 

11J.« 


One pewter chamber pott 


xij.d 


One greate candlestick . . . . . 


UJ.5 uij.a 


One lesse faire candlestick . . . . , 


xij.d 


Twoe small candlesticks 


ij.« 


One pewter candlestick . . . . . 


viij.d 


One pewter halfe pynt pott .... 


nyd 
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One flaggon pottle pott . . , . 


. iij.5 viij.d 


One flaggon quarte pott .... 


. . .... •% 

lys iiij.a 


Fyve red and greene curtaines . . * . 


xxx.« 


In the netlier parlor. 




One cubbord ..... 


x.c? 


Twoe longe boordes and foure trestles . . . . 


ij.5 vi.d 


One broken bedsteed, ij. boordes . . . . , 


x\].d 


One chume, iij. kyvers, one boord, one stoole 


\].d 


One coffer ....... 


xx.d 


Fowre peare of sheetes . . . . . 


XX.S 


Three peare of gheetes ...... 


xiij.5 


Fowre towells ...... 


iv.5 


One pillowbier, one napkin .... 


xij.d 


Earthen pottes and pittchers .... 


xij.c? 


In the men servants chamber. 




A boorded bedsteed ..... 


xij.d 


One other suche ..... 


xij.d 


One other suche ...... 


xij.5 


One flock bed and foure bolsters .... 


xj.5 viij.rf 


One twyllye ..... 


V.5 


One coverledd ...... 


xij.d 


A fourme ....... 


ij.5 


A baskett ....... 


ij.c? 


A benche ....... 


ij.d 


A shelfe ...... 


ij.c? 


A aheppicke ....... 


vj.d 


In the yarde. 





One lead 

One table, twoe trestles 
Boordes and shelves xij 
One greate kyver 
One powdringe tubb 
Twoe buckettes 
A lyttle kyver 



In the storehowse. 



viij.d 

x\].d 

v].s viij.d 

iiys uij.a 

xij.d 

viij.d 

iv.d 
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A scutde, a peck, and an old paile 

Three great loomes 

A provynder hutche . * . 

Three stooles and an olde tubb 

An old hutche 

A forest bill and a piked staffe 

Foure fleeches of bacon 

One bagg .... 

One earthen pott and namelesse utensells there 



nj.d 

X.8 

ij.5 vj.d 

xij.rf 

ij.d 

xij.d 

XX.S 

.... f 

mj.a 

• ■ * . m 

mj.a 



In the Tcytchen. 

A peare of iron rackes 

Twoe peare of cobbardes 

One gryddjTon 

Three peare of pot hookes 

One fiyinge pan 

One iron barre 

Three spyttes 

One pott lynck 

One brand3rron 

One iron peale 

Three brasse pottes 

A kettle of pott mettell 

Twoe little kettles, one posenett^ one chafinge dishe, and one candlestick 

One chafeme 

One platter, ij. sawcers, iij. spoones, one pottinger, one salt of pewter 

Three old heringe barrells 

Three pailes, one fourme, foure shelves 

One piggen, one chesfate, and a broad woodden platter 



\]s. v].d 

ij.5 

iyd 

vj.rf 

iij.d 

• • • 

11J.5 

ij.5 vyd 

xvj.c? 

viij.(Z 

Vyd 

xxiiij.^ 

\.s 

iys vj.rf 

uj.^ iiij.a 

xvj.rf 

xij.c? 

ij.5 

\].d 



In the gamer howse 

Malt dryed, xviij. quarters 

One longe come hutche 

One canvas wynnowe clothe 

One yeeling vate 

One loome, one ky ver, one payle, and one scuttle 



X.K xvj.5 
\],s viij.rf 

• a . 
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In ike well yarde. 

One yotinge vate and frame 

Fowre boordes, cover of the vate, and a washtubb 

Sixe peeces of tymber and a planck 

One sow and ij. store pigges 

A cheese presse and a washingstock 



XX.S 

xij.d 

XX.S 

xxiiij.5 
ij.5 



In the new chamber. 



Malt drye, xxij. quarters 



xmj.fo XUJ.5 mj.a 



In the new hotvse. 



Lyme, iiij. stocke 
Tyles, iiij.c . 
Twoe old vates 
Wood 
Bnishe woodd 



xx.cZ 

v,8 iiij.c? 
viij.d 
viij.c? 
viij.c? 



In the yate howse. 

Fowre planckes, one peece of tymber, one pigges troughe, and an old hutche vj.s 

Greene mallt about the howse . • . . vij./t vys viij.rf 



In the cheese chamber. 

A cheese cratche 

Twoe longe boordes and foure trestles 

A little coflfer 

A rattes trapp 

A wayne rope 



In the hilne howse. 

One greate kyver, an old messhinge vate, a loome, a fourme, an old tubb, a 
cole rake, a fier fork, and a ladder .... 



In the greate yarde. 



Thomes, furzes, poles and blockes 



In the leane-toe. 



A longe ladder 



xvj.d 

ij.5 

viij.d 

iij.d 

ij.s 



X.S 



XX.S 



niys 
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In the greate barne. 



Hey five lodes 

Twoe longe ladders and one short ladder 

Item, a muck hill 

Item, ij. quarters of malte in ere . 

Item, a gold ringe 



Summa 



iii.Zi vj.5 viij.c? 
uj.5 mj.a 

• • • » 

mj.5 

xxvj.5 viij.d 

vj.5 viij.d 

327. li 19. s 7.d 



Exhibitum fuit hoc inventarium decimo septimo die mensis Maij anno 
Domini 1603 et anno regni regis nostri Jacobi primo. 

There are not many terms in the above which require explanation, but the following 
notes on some of them may not be thought irrelevant : — Waled mattery ce, a bordered 
mattrass ; say^ a delicate kind of woollen cloth ; Domix carpett, a table-cloth of Dornix, 
which was a coarse sort of damask manufactured at Dornick, the Flemish name of 
Toumay ; trundle-hedy a low bed on small wheels or castors, trundled under another in 
the daytime, and drawn out at night for a servant or other inferior person to sleep on ; 
cubbord-table, a sideboard ; tiuyllye, a kind of coarse linen ; paddle staffs a long staflF with 
an iron spike at the end of it, like a narrow spade ; chaffeme, a saucepan ; trynCy wooden ; 
tufte taffita^ a taflfaty tufted, or left with a knap on it, like velvet ; tundishy a wooden 
funnel through which liquor is poured into casks ; latten, plate-tin ; sheppikes, 
hayforks ; yeelinge vates, brewing vats ; queme^ a mill ; cyvebohy a colander ; fosset, a 
chest ; a keeche of talloioey the internal fat of an animal as rolled up for the tallow- 
chandler ; cruse, a drinking-cup ; strike, a bushel measure ; theales, joists ; trowse, hedge- 
trimmings ; yoore, ewer ; pillow-biers, pillow cases ; posenett, a little pot ; yotinge vote, 
a vat for holding water. The names of the dififerent rooms are worth notice, putting us 
in mind of Prince Henry's account of the drawer's speech : " Anon, anon, sir ! score a 
pint of bastard in the Half-moon." The " leaneto or spence" was a pantry, built as an 
out-oj9ice. The " yeelinge house" was a brew-house. It is worthy of notice that another 
inventory, one of the goods apparently of a house in Church Street belonging to the same 
person, commences at p. 108. 

No long inventories of a description like the present one of this date are common, 
but its . chief curiosity arises from the illustration it offers of the domestic economy of a 
large country inn of the time of Shakespeare ; and in that way it is, so far as I know, unique. 
It was much such another as that kept by Dame Quickly, even to the ever celebrated 
parcel-gilt goblet. There is less plate, however, than might have been expected, but, 
on the whole, the very curious account of the Elizabethan inns, given by Harrison in 
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1580, well applies to the present example. "Those towns/' says he, "that we call 
thorowfaires have great and sumptuous innes builded in them for the receiving of such 
travellers and strangers as passe to and fro ; the manner of harbouring wherein is not 
like to that of some other countries, in which the host or goodman of the house dooth 
chalenge a lordlie authoritie over his ghests, but cleane otherwise, sith everie man may 
use his inne as his owne house in England, and have for his monie how great or little 
varietie of vittels and what other service himselfe shall thinke expedient to call for. Our 
innes are also verie well furnished with naperie, bedding and tapisterie, especiallie with 
naperie ; for beside the linnen used at the tables, which is commonlie washed dailie, is 
such and so much as belongeth unto the estate and calling of the ghest. Ech commer is 
sure to lie in cleane sheets, wherein no man hath beene lodged since they came from the 
landresse, or out of the water wherein they were last washed. If the traveller have an 
horsse, his bed dooth cost him nothing, but if he go on foot he is sure to paie a penie for 
the same ; but whether he be horsseman or footman, if his chamber be once appointed, 
he may carie the kaie with him as of his owne house so long as he lodgeth there. If he 
loose oughts whilst he abideth in the inne, the host is bound by a generall custome to 
restore the damage, so that there is no greater securitie anie where for travellers than in 
the greatest ins of England. Their horsses in like sort are walked, dressed, and looked 
unto by certeine hostelers or hired servants appointed at the charges of the goodman of 
the house, who, in hope of extraordinarie reward, will deale verie diligentlie after outward 
appeerance in this their function and calling. Herein neverthelesse are manie of them 
blameworthie, in that they doo not onelie deceive the beast oftentimes of his allowance by 
sundrie meanes, except their owners looke well to them, but also make such packs with 
slipper merchants which hunt after preie, that manie an honest man is spoiled of his 
goods as he travelleth to and fro, in which feat also the counsell of the tapsters or drawers 
of drinke and chamberleins is not seldome behind or wanting. Certes, I beleeve not that 
chapman or traveller in England is robbed by the waie without the knowledge of some of 
them ; for when he commeth into the inne, and alighteth from his horsse, the hostler 
forthwith is verie busie to take downe his budget or capcase in the yard from his saddle 
bow, which he peiseth sUlie in his hand to feele the weight thereof ; or if he misse of this 
pitch, when the ghest hath taken up his chamber, the chamberleine that looketh to the 
making of the beds will be sure to remoove it from the place where the owner hath set it, 
as if it were to set it more convenientlie somewhere else, whereby he getteth an inkling 
whether it be monie or other short wares, and therof giveth warning to such od ghests as 
hant the house and are of his confederacie, to the utter undoing of manie an honest 
yeoman as he journieth by the waie. The tapster in like sort for his part doth marke 
his behaviour, and what plentie of monie he draweth when he paieth the shot, to the like 
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end» so that it shall be an hard matter to escape all their subtile practises. Some thinks 
it a gay matter to commit their budgets at their coming to the goodman of the house ; 
but thereby they oft bewraie themselves ; for albeit their monie be safe for the time that 
it is in his hands, for you shall not heare that a man is robbed in his inne, yet after their 
departure the host can make no warrantie of the same, sith his protection extendeth no 
further than the gate of his owne house ; and there cannot be a surer token unto such as 
prie and watch for those booties than to see anie ghest deliver his capcase in such 
manner. In all our innes we have plentie of ale, beer, and sundrie kinds of wine, and 
such is the capacitie of some of them, that they are able to lodge two hundred or three 
hundred persons, and their horsses, at ease, and therto with a verie short warning make 
such provision for their diet as to him that is unacquainted withaU may seeme to be 
incredible. Howbeit of all in England there are no worse ins than in London, and yet 
manie are there far better than the best that I have heard of in anie forren countrie, if 
all circumstances be dulie considered." There are numerous scattered notices of taverns 
in our early popular literature, but I am not aware of any account of an Elizabethan 
country tavern so remarkably descriptive and interesting as is the one now quoted. 
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by Camden Society. 
The History of King John, King Hen, III, and the 
*' Most JlWstrious King Edward J, by WUUam 

Prynne, London. PoL 1670. 
Memmrs Illustrative of the County and City of 

York, (Transactions of InstituU.) York. 1846. 
DugdaU's Monasticon, New Edition. 
Hunter^ s Paper in the Archesologia on the Death of 

Eleanor of CiutHe, 



Rex applicnit apnd Dovor die Jovis prox' post Tm S. Petri ad Vincula 1274 et die dominica proxima poet 
f*in afisumptionis B. Mariee prox' sequens coronatuB fiiit in eocFia S. Petri YTestm. anno Bnpradicto, 
et regni sui seenndo. Pat. Roll., 2 Edw. I. 



8 EDWARD I. 



Aug, 

6 

6 

7 

10 

11 

12 

15 

16 

19 

20 

21 

22,23 

24-26 

27 

28 

30 

Sep, 

2 

8 

9 

10 

11,12 

13 

14-16 

17 

19 

20 



Nov. 
I 



Caaterbory 

Canterbniy 

Canterbmy 

Tonbridge 

Tonbridge 

Tonbridge 

Croynden - 

Croynden - 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Kennington 

Windsor - 

Windsor - 

Windsor - 

Odibam 

Odiham 

Windsor - 

Windsor - 

Windsor - 

Windsor - 

Windsor - 

Windsor - 

Windsor - 

Windsor - 

Windsor - 



1274.t 



Close. 

Lib. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Fin. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Fin. 

Fin. 

Close. 

Pin. 

Pat. 

Ptynne, 135,Close 

Pat. 

I. R. 90. 



Fin. 

Pat. 

Ptynne, 133, Pat. 

Feed. 516, & Pat. 

Fin. 

Fkit. 

Fin. 

Close. 

Pat. 






21 Windsor - 

22 Windsor - 
23-25 Windsor . 

26 Windsor ... 

27 Windsor - 

28 Windsor - 
Oct. 

1 Windsor . - - 

2 Windsor . 

5 Tower of London 

6 Tower of London 
7,8 Tower of London 

9 Tower of London 

10 Tower of London 

11 Tower of London 

12 Westminster 
13-15 Westminster 

16 Westminster 

17 Westminster 

18 Westminster 

19 Westminster 
20,21 Westminster 

22 Westminster 

23,24 Westminster 

25 Westminster 

26 Westminster * - 

27 Stebenbeth (Stepney), Westmr. 

28 Westminster 



3 EDWARD I. 



Lnton 



Pat. 



* Wbere the mention of authoritlea i« omitted, the compiler hfts been in> 
defat«d U» a MMinacript Itinenry in the custody of the Riffht Hon. the Master 
ofthe Bolls. r J J » 

t Landed at Doror on ThUTBday after the Feast of St. Peter ad Yincula, 
1874. Pat, a Edw. I. 



2 Lnton 

3 Nortbampton 
4,5 Nortbampton 

6 Nortbampton 

7 Nortbampton 
8-10 Nortbampton 

11 Nortbampton 



Close. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Ptynne, 134, Pat. 

Pat. 

Lib. 

Lib. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

lib. 

Pat. 

Lib. 

Prynne, 134, Fbt. 

Feed. 517, Pftt. 

Lib. 

Pat. [Ill, Pat. 

Feed. 518, C. T. 

Pat. 

Pkynne, 134, Pat. 

Lib. 

Foed. 518, Pat. 

Fin. 

Pat. 

Lib. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 



Prynne, 134, Pat. 

Foed. 518 

Fin. 

Lib. 

Fin. 

Pat. 

FoBd. 519, Pat. 



Q2 
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12 Northampton 


- 


- Pat. 


21 Windsor - 




18 Fothering^y 




- Close. 


22 Windsor - 




19 Fotheringay 




- Lib. 


23-27 Windsor - 




20 Fotheringay 




- Fin. 


28 Windsor - 




21 Fotheringay 




- Close. 


Mar, 




22 Clyve 




- Feed. 519, Pat. 


1-3 Windsor - 




23 Clyve 




- Pat. 


4 Windsor - 




24 Clyve, Westminster 


- Pat., Prynne, 134 


5 Windsor • 




25 Clyve 


. 


- Pat. 


6 Windsor - 




26 Clyve 


. 


- Prynne, 174, Pat. 


7 Windsor - 




27 Clyve 


. 


- Pat. 


8 Windsor - 




30 Clyve 


. 


- Prynne, 152, Pat. 


9 Windsor - 




Dee. 






10 Windsor - 




1 Clyve 


. 


- Fine. 


11 Windsor - 




3 Clyve 


- 


- Prynne, 174, Pat. 


12 Windsor - 




6 Geytinton - 


- 


- Close. 


13-15 Windsor - 




7 Geytinton - 


. 


- Pat. 


16 Cyppeham 




10 Geytinton - 


- 


- Pat. 


18 Querendon, Bisboro 


11,12 Geytinton - 


- 


- Close. 


19 Quemdon - 


- 


13-16 Geytinton - 


- 


- Pat. 

C. B. F. 46. 


25 Aylesbury - 


- 


18 St. Martin's-le-Grand, London 


26 Aylesbury - 


- 


20 Oveston - 


. 


- Prynne, 165, Pat. 


27,28 Aylesbury - 


- 


21 Silveston - 


. 


- Pat. 


Apr, 




22 Brackele, Silveston 


- Close. 


10 Weston - 


. 


23 Brackele - 


. 


- Fine. 


11-13 Weston - 


. 


24 Wodestok 


. 


. 


14,15 Weston - 


. 


25 Woodstock 


. 


- Pat. 


16 Boyston - 


. 


26 Woodstock, Gillingham - 


- Pat., Prynne, 177. 


. 


27 Wodestok 


. 


- P.W.,B.D.P.,86. 


18 St. Edmunds 


. 


28 Woodstok 


. 


- FoBd. 520, Pat. 


19 Lavenham 


. 


29 Woodstok 


• « 


- Pat. 


21 Witham - 


. 


30 Woodstock 


• 


- Feed. 519. 


22 Wallingford 


m 




^ ^kv M^ 








1275^. 




24 Westminster, Havering 


Jan, 






25,26 Westminster 




1 Badecote - 


. 


- Close. 


27 Westminster 




2 Badecote - 


. 


- Pat. 


28 Westminster 




8 Einmeresforth 


. 


- Fine. 


29,30 Westminster 




4 Aldebom - 


. 


- Pat. 


May, 




6 Bamsbniy 


. 


- Close. 


1 Westminster 




6,7 Merleberg 


• 


- Prynne, 178, Pat. 


2 Westminster 




8 Merleberg 


- 


- Prynne, 175. 


8 Westminster 




9 Marlboro - 


. 


- Close. 


4,5 Westminster 




10-12 Bamsbory 


. 


- Pat. 


6 Westminster 




13,14 Upavene - 


m m 


- Pat. 


7 Westminster 




15 Ambresbyr 


m 


- Prynne, 174, Pat. 


8 Westminster 




16,17 Clarendon - 


. 


- Pat. 


9 Westminster 




18 Clarendon - 


. 


- C. T.261, Pftt. 


10 Westmmster 




19 Clarendon - 


. 


- Pat. 


11 Westminster 




21 Clarendon - 


• 


- Close. 


12 Westminster 




22 Bingwood - 


• 


- Pat. 


18 Westminster 




23 Bingwood - 


. 


- Prynne, 162, Pat. 


14-20 Westminster 




24,25 Beaulieu Begis 


. 


- Close. 


21,22 Westminster 




26,27 BeaoUeu Begis 


. 


- Pat. 


28 Westminster 




28 Bomsey - 


. 


- C. T. 108. 


24 Westminster 




29 Bomsey - 


- 


- Pat. 


25 Westminster 




SO Wherewell 


. 


- aose. 


26 Westminster 




81 Overton - 


. 


- Pat. 


27 Westminster 




Pe&. 






28 Westminster 




2 Caversham, Beading 


- Prynne, 166, Pat. 


29 Westminster 




3-5 Caversham 


- 


- Prynne, 166, Pat. 


80 Westminster 




7,8 Windsor - 


. 


- Pat. 


Jun. 




9 Windsor - 


. 


- Feed. 520, Pat. 


1,2 Westminster 




10 Windsor - 


. 


- Pat. 


8 Westminster 




11 Windsor - 


. 


- Close. 


4,5 Westminster* 




12 Windsor - 


. 


- Pat. 


6 Westminster 




15 Windsor - 


• 


- Prynne, 166, Pat. 


7,8 Westminster 




16 Windsor - 


. 


- Pat. 


9 Westminster 




17 Windsor - 


. 


- Close. 


10 Westminster 




18 Windsor - 


. 


- Prynne, 171, Pat. 


11 Westminster 




19 Windsor - 


. 


- Close. 


12 Westminster 




20 Windsor - 


. 


- Pat. 


18 Westminster 





Prynne, 172, Pat. 

Close. 

Pat. 

Close. 

Pat. 

Prynne, 173, Pat. 

Close. 

Prynne, 161, Pat. 

Pat. 

Close. 

Pat. 

Fine. 

Pat. 

Lib. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat., Fine. 

Close. 

Prynne, 172, Pat. 

Fine. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Close. 

Pat. 

Close. 

Lib. 

Close. 

Pat. 

Fine. 

FoBd. 521. 

Pat. 

Close. 

Pat. 

F<Bd. 522, Pttt. 

St. B. 89. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Prynne, 163. 

Pat. [262, Pat. 

FoBd. 522, C. T. 

Close. 

Prynne, 171, Pat. 

C. T. 101, Ptot. 

Prynne,1204,Pat. 

Pat. 

C. T. 111. 

Pat. 

Close. 

Pat. 

Close. 

FoBd. 628, Pat. 

Pat. 

P.W. 

Pat. 

P. W., Pat. 

M. £. 166, Fat. 

Pat. 

FoBd. 525, Pht. 

Pat. 

Close. 

Pat. 

P. W., Pfct. 

Pat. 

Close. 

Pat. 

aose. 

Pat. 

FoBd. 625, Fkt. 
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14 


Westminster 


. 


15 


Westminster 


. 


16-19 


Westminster 


. 


20 


Westminster 


. 


21,22 


Westminster 


. 


23 


Westminster, Bemee 


24 


Westminster, Bemes 


26 


Bemes, Westminster 


27 


Bemes 


^ 


29 


Westminster 


. 


30 


Westminster 


. 


July 






2 


Bemes, Westminster 


4 


Bemes 


. 


6 


Bemee, Westminster 


9 


Kennington 


- 


10 


Keninton - 


. 


12 


Keninton - 


» 


13 


Estwood, Kennington 


14 


Eennington 




15 


Windsor - 




16 


Windsor - 




17,18 


Windsor - 




19 


Windsor - 




20,21 


Windsor - 




22 


Wycnmbe- 




24 


Thane, Brehnll 




25 


Bn^hnll - 




26 


Brehnll - 




27 


Brehnll - 




28 


Brehnll - 




29,30 


BrehnU - 




Aug. 






2 


Bekel 




8 


Beckel 




6 


Oxford 




6 


Oxford 




7 


Oxford 




8-10 


Woodstock 




11 


Woodstock 




12 


Woodstock 




14 


Bannebnrv 
Eenilworth 




15 




16 


MiriTsle, KeniLworth 


17 


MeniTBl - 


- 


18 


Burton upon Trent 


Nov. 






1 


Westminster 


. 


2 


Westminster 


. 


S 


Westminster 




4 


Westminster 




5 


Westminster 




6^ 


Westminster 




9 


Westminster 




10 


Westminster 




11 


Westminster 




12 


Westminster 




18 


Westminster 




14 


Westminster 




15 


Westminster 




16 


Westminster 




21-23 


Tower of London 




24 


Tower of London 




25,26 


Tower of London 




28 


Westminster 




Dec. 






2 


Bynedon - 


. 



Close. 


19 


Ashbnm in Peak - 


. 


- Pat. 


Prynne, 168, Pat. 


20,21 


Tideswell - 


m 


- Pat. 


Pat. • 


22 


Tideswell - 


m 


- aoee. 


P. W., Pat. 


24 


Boctringham, Macclesfield 


- F(Bd.iii,82, Close. 


Pat. 


26 


Macclesfield 


m 


- Pat. 


Close, Fine. 


80 


Wocheseye. R. 


- 


- Fodd. 528. 


Prynne, 178, Pat. 


Bep. 








P^nne,l70,Pat., 
Close. 


1 


Chester - 


- 


- Fine. 


8,4 


Chester 


. 


- Pat. 


Piynne, 174, Pat. 


7 


Berkened - 


. 


- Close. 


Close. 


9 


Berkened - 


. 


- Fine. [Bot.m.lO. 


Prynne, 173, 


10 


Chester, Berkened 


- 


- Feed. 628, Pat. 


[Close. 


11 


Chester, Tervyn - 


- 


- Pat. 


Pat., Close. 


12 


Tervyn, Acton 


. 


- Pat., aoee. 


Fat. 


13 


Acton 


. 


- Fine. 


Pat., Close. 


14 


Heleye 


. 


- Pat. 


Fine. 


15 


Heywood - 
Lichfield - 


. 


- aose. 


Piynne, 159, Pat. 


16 


. 


- Pat. 


Prynne, 162, Pat. 


17 


Myrivall 


. 


- Pat. 


Pi^nne, 178, Lib. 


18 


Ayleston - 


- 


- Pat. 


Pat. 


19 


La Lannd - 


. 


- Pat. 


Pat. 


20 


Thirlewall, La Lund 


. 


- Feed. 529, Pat. 


St. B. 89, Put. 


21 


Tia Lannd - 


. 


- Pat. 


Pat. 


22 


Atheston - 


. 


- Pat. 


aoee. 


.23 


Atheston - 


m 


- aose. 


Pat. 


24 


Lidington - 


. 


. Pat. 


Pat. 


26 


Lidington, Qeytinton 


. 


- aose. 


Pat., Fine. 


27 


Lidington 


•• 


- Fine. 


Pat. 


28 


Gteytinton 


» 


- Fine. 


Close. 


29 


Gteytinton 


. 


- aose. 


Lib. 


Oct. 








Feed. 527, Pat. 


1 


Hirtlingborongh - 


- 


- Pat. 


Pat. 


4 


Leyghton 


- 


- Pat. 




5 


Westminster, Berkhampstead 


- Prynne, 162,Fine. 


Prynne, 178, Pat. 


7 


Windsor - 




- aoee. 


Pat. 


8 


Windsor - 




- Pat. 


Pine. 


9 


Windsor - 




- Fine. 


Food. 527, Pat. 


10,11 


Windsor - 




- Pat. 


Pat. 


12 


Windsor - 




- Fine. 


Pat. 


14 


Westminster 




- aose. 


Close. 


15 


Westminster 




- Pat. 


Fodd. 527. Pat. 


16 


Westminster 




- Fine. 


Pat. 


17-26 


Westminster 




- Pat. 


Pat. 


27 


Westminster 




- aose. 


Close. 


28,29 


Westminster 




- Piit. 


Prynne, 161, Pat. 


80 


Westminster 




- Prynne, 162, Pat. 


Pat. 


81 


Westminster 




- Pat. 



4 EDWARD I. 





5,6 


Windsor - - - 


. 


Chart. 


aose. 


7 


Windsor - 


. 


Pat. 


Pat. 


8 


Winchester, Windsor 


. 


Prynne, 185, Pat 


P. W., Pat. 


9 


Windsor - - - 




Pat. 


Prynne, 168, Pat. 


10,11 


Beading ... 




a. 


Food. 530, Pat. 


18 


Marlboro ... 




a. 


Pat. 


15 


Marlboro ... 




Pat. 


Lib. 


16 


Uppayene - . - 
Woodford- . - 




I. E. 91, a. 


Pat. 


18 




a. 


Feed. 580. 


19 


Danton - - - 




Fine. 


M. £. 502, Pat. 


24 


Gillingham 




Pat. 


Pat. 


26,27 


Qillingham 




Pat. 


I. B. 89. 


28 


Woodstock, Gillingham - 




Prynne, 162, Pat. 


Fodd. 581, P&t. 


29 


Gillingham 




a. 


aose. 


80 


Cerministr, Castle Nenton 




Lib., Fine. 


Pat. 


81 


Cherminster, Benyndon - 




Pat., a. 


M. E. 619, Pat. 
Pat. 




1276. 






Prynne, 178. 


Jan. 










2,8 


Bynedon ... 


. 


Fine. 


Pat. 


4 


Canefozd, Bynedon 


. 


C. E. P. 46, a. 
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5 


Warham - 


7 


Caneford - 


10 


Nusteling - 


11 


Winchester 


13,14 


Wincheeter 


16 


WincheBter 


16 


Winchester 


17,18 


Winchester 


19 


Winchester 


20 


Winchester 


22 


Winchester 


23 


Winchester 


24 


Winchester 


25-27 


Winchester 


80 


Lutegareshal 


Feb. 




1-7 


Marlboro - 


10 


Kynemeresford - 


11-13 


Quenning^n 


14 


Polton 


15 


Pulton 


16 


Bnrford - 


19 


Onmpton - 


20 


Ciimpton - 


21 


Cumpton - 


23 


Cnmpton - 


24 


Bannebury 


26 


Byfield - 


28 


Bowell 


Mar. 




1 


Lydingrton 


2-4 


Lydington 


6 


Cooxton - 


8 


La Bmere 


9 


La Bruere Temple 


10 


Temple Bruere 


11 


Temple Bruere - 


12 


Temple Bmere 


13 


Temple Buere 


14 


Wadington 


16 


Lincoln 


16 


Lincoln • 


19 


Kirketon - 


21 


Caistorp - 


22 


Barton upon Humber 


23 


Barton 


24 


Barton 


26 


Thometon 


26 


Thometon 


27 


Castre and Limbergh 


29-31 


Sizsle 


Apr. 




2 


Nettleham 


4 


Lincoln 


6,7 


Lincoln 


8 


Lincoln 


11 


Peterboro - 


13,14 


Therfield - 


15 


Dynesleye 


17 

18 


Laneley - 
Colehfun - 


20 


Coleham - 


21 


Kennyngton 


22 


Kennyngton 


23-25 


Eennyngton 


26 


Kennyngton 


27,28 


Kennyngton 


30 


Westminster 


Jtfoy. 




1-3 


Westminster 


4 


Westminster 


5,6 


Westminster 



CI. 




7 


Westminster 


. 


Prynne, 


178, Pat. 


8 


Westminster 


. 


CI. 




9-18 


Westminster 


• 


CI. 




19 


Westminster 


. 


Pat. 




20 


Westminster 


- 


CI. 




21-23 


Westminster 


. 


Fine. 




24 


Westminster 


. 


Pat. 




25 


Westminster 


. 


Piynne, 


183. 


27-30 


Westminster 


. 


Prynne, 


178, Pat. 


June. 






Pat. 


ri7d. 


1-4 


Westminster 


m 


Bot. ClausT m. 


5 


Westminster 


. 


Tiib. 




6,7 


Westminster 


. 


Pat. 




8 


Westminster 


. 


CI. 




9 


Westminster 


. 






10 


Westminster 


. 


Pat. 




13 


Dereford - 


. 


Pat. 




15 


Chichester, Aldingboum 


Pat. 




16 


Chichester, Aldingboum 


Prynne, 


183, Pat. 


17 


Aldingboum 


- 


Pat. 




18 


Chichester 


. 


CI. 




23-26 


Lewes 


. 


CI. 




29 


Lechton - 


. 


Pat. 




July. 






CI. 




1 


La Bataille 


. 


Pat. 




2 


Bomney and Winchelsea 


Pat. 




3 


Bomney - 


- 


Fine. 




4 


Horton 


. 


a. 




5 


Canterbury 


- 






7 


Canterbury 


* 


a. 




8 


Canterbury 


- 


Pat. 




11 


Belegh 


- 


a. 




12,13 


Estwood - 


. 


Pat. 




14 


Estwood - 


. 


Prynne, 179, Pat. 


16 


Thuzrock - 


. 


Pat. 




18 


Tower of London - 


Fine. 




19-23 


Westminster 


• 


Pat. 




24 


Westminster 


. 


a. 




25 


Westminster 


. 


Pat. 




26,27 


Westminster 


^ 


CI. ' 




28 


Westminster 


• 


Pat, 




31 


Windsor - 


m 


a. 




Aug. 




. 


Fine. 




1-3 


Windsor - 


. 


a. 




6 


Odiham - 


. 


Pat. 




8 


Odiham 


. 


CL 




11 


Odiham - 


. 


Fine. 




13 


Selboum - 


. 


a. 




14 


Selboum - 


. 


Fine. 




16 


Selboum - 


. 


Pat. 




19 


Beaulieu Begis 


. 






21 


Assheley • 


- 


Pat. 




23 


Assheley - 


- 


Pat. 




25,26 


Lyndhurst 


- 


Pat. 




28 


Lyndhurst 


- 


Fine. 




29 


Beaulieu Begis 


- 


a. 




80 


Beaulieu B^is 


. 


Pat. 




8epi. 






Fine. 




1 


Lindhurst 


. 


Pat. 




2 


Beaulieu Begis 


. 


a. 




3,4 


Lyndhurst 


- 


Fine. 




7 


Clarendon 


. 


CI. 




10 


Clarendon 


. 


LB. 88, 


Pat. 


12 


Westminster 


«■ 


Pat. 




13 


Boyton 


. 


Lib. 




14 


Frome 


. 


Pat. 




15 


Bath 


. 


Pat. 




17,18 


Keynsham 


- 






20 


Bristol - 


. 


Pat. 




21 


Bristol - 


. 


1. Jw. o9. 




22 


Bristol - 


. 


Pat. 




23 


Bristol - 


. 



a. 

I. B. 89. 

Pat. 

Fine. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

CL 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Feed. 533. 

Pat. 

M. £. 588, Pat. 

Pat. 

Lib. 
Pat. 
Pat. 
Pat. 
Pat. 
Pat. 
Pat. 

Pat. 
Pat. 
Pat. 

a. 

a. 

Pat. 

Prynne, 180, Pat. 

CL 

Pat. 

f^ne. 

Bot. Fat. m. 5. 
Pat. 

Prynne, 179, Pat. 
Piynne, 185. 

Pat. 

CL 
Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Lib. 

CI. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Fine. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

a. 

Lib. 

lib. 
Pat. 
CL 
Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 
Pat. 
Pat. 
Pat. 
Pat. 
CL 

C. B. :P. 46, Pat 
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24 


Brifitol - 


. 


- Pat. 




12 


Westminster 


. 


. 


27 


Oloacester 


« 


- Pat. 




13 


Westminster 


. 




29 


Worcester 


. 


- Pat. 




14 


Westminster 


. 




SO 


Woroester 


. 


- Fine. 




16 


Westminster 


. 




Od. 










16 


Westminster 


. 




1 


Woioester 


. 


- Pat. 




17-24 


Westminster 


. 




2 


Ereaham - 


. 


- Pat. 




25 


Westminster 


. 




8 


SweU 


. 


- CL 




26 


Westminster 


. 




4 


Woodstock 


. 


. Pat. 




27,28 


Westminster 


. 




5 


Brehnll - 


m « 


- CL 




29 


Westminster 


. 




6 
8 


Lateeareshal 


- ■ 


- Vase. 

- Pat. 




80 


Westminster 


- 










5 


EDWARD 


I. 






Nov. 










22 


Halso 


m 


A 


1 


Westminster 


. 


- P. W., Pat 


» 


23 


Halso 


m 


. 


2 


Westmmster 


m 


- Pat. 




27 


Buk 


m 


. 


S 


Westmiiister 


- 


- CL 




28 


Newton Longvil] 


e 


- 


4^ 


Westminster 


. 


- Pat. 




Mar. 








7 


Westminster 


. 


- C. T.263. 




1,2 


Dunstable 




. 


8 


Westminster 


m 


. Pat. 




3 


Luton 




. 


9 


Westminster 


m 


. CL 




4 


Hitcfain - 




- 


11 


Westminster 


. 


. Pat. 




5 


Baldock - 




. 


12 


Windsor, Westminster • 


- P.W. 198, 


Pat. 


6 


Boyston - 




. 


13-15 


Westminster 


. 


. Pat. 




7 


Boyston - 




. 


16 


Westminster 


m 


- P.W. 198, 


Pat. 


8 


Boyston - 
Fulmere - 




. 


17,18 


Westminster 


m 


- Pat. 




9 




« 


29 


Clarendon 


. 


- Piynne, 1219. 


11 


Barnwell - 




. 


Dee. 










12 


Barnwell - 




. 


3 


Bandak 


• 


. Pat. 




13 


Landbech and Waterbech 


7,8 


Windsor - 


* • 


- Pat. 




16 


Ely 


. 




10 


Windsor - 


. 


- Pat. [Peed. 637. 


17 


Derham - 


. 




12 


Windsor and Abin^on • 


- P. W. 195, 


Pat., 


18 


Chiywood - 


. 




13 


Windsor - 


. 


- Fo)d. 539. 




19 


Norwich, Qaywood 




14 


Windsor - 


. 


- CL 




20 


Cokesford - 






15,16 


Westminster, Windsor < 


. FcBd. 537, Pat. 


23 


Gymmgham 






17 


Henl^ 




. Pat. 




24 


Bromholm 






19 


WaUii«f0Ed 
Abing£>n • 




- CL 




27 


Norwich - 






20 




. Pat. 




28 


Norwich - 






24 


Cirencester 




. Pat. 




29 


Norwich - 






26 


Cirencester 




- FoBd.540. 




80 


Norwich - 






27 


Cirencester 




- Pat. 




81 


Norwich - 






28 


dtencester 




. P.W. 196, Pit. 


Ajpr. 












^ ^^.^^^^ 






1 


Norwich - 










1277 


• 




2 


Norwich - 






/cm. 










4 


Yarmouth - 






2 


Bampton - 




- CL 




8 


Dunwich - 






3 


Bampton - 




- Pat. 




9 


Framlingham 






6 


Osenve 
Windsor - 








10 


Framlingham 






8 




. FoBd.541. 




11 


Orfoid 






11 


Bampton - 




- Pat. 




12 


Ipswich 
Neyland - 






12 


La Bmere- 




- CL 




14 






13 


Brehnll - 




[Pat. 


m. 24. 


15 


Neyland - 






14 


LaBmyere 




. FqmL 541, 


Bot. 


16 


Witham - 






15 


Otinffton - 
Henley 




- Pat. 




17 


Writtle - 






17 




- Pat. 




18 


Havering - 






18,19 


Blockel - 




- Pat. 




20 


Havering - 






21 


Evesham • 




- Piynne, 1217. 


24,25 


WestminiBter 






24 


Woroester 




- C. B. P.47, 


CL 


26 


Westminster 






26-27 


Woroester 




- Pat. 




27 


Westminster 






Feb. 










28 


Westminster 






1,2 


Woodstock 




- Pat. 




29 


Westminster 






8 


Woodstock 




. a. 




80 


Westminster 






4 


Woodstock 




- Pat. 




IToy. 








5 


Woodstock 




. P.W. 196, 


Pat. 


1 


Westminsttf 






6.7 


Woodstock 




. Pat. 




2 


Westminster 






9 


Woodstock 




- Pat. 




3-7 


Westminster 






13 


Banbm^ - 




- Pat. 




8 


Westminster 






18 


Banbniy - 




- a. 




9 


Westminster 






20 


Banbnzy - 




- Pat. 




10 


Westminster 






21 


Banbuzy - 




. CL 




11 


Westminster 


- 





Pat. 

Lib. 

CI. 

Pat. 

Piynne, 185. 

Pat. 

Fine. 

C. T. 98. 

Pat. 

Foad. 635, Pat. 

Pat. 



Prynne, 191, Pat. 

CI. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Fine. 

Pat. 

Fine. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Fine. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

a. 

CI. 

a. 

Prynne, 194, Pat. 

a. 

CL 

Pat. 

Fine. 

Pat. 

Prynne, 195, Pfct. 

Pat. 

a. 

Pat. 

a. 

Fine. 

a. 

Piynne, 196, Pat. 

CL 

CI. 

Pat. 

Lib. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Fine. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Fine. 

a. 

Pat. 

B. Lib. m« 6. 

Pat. 

Food. 642. 

CI 

Pat. 

Prynne, 194, Pat. 

Pat. 

CL 

Pat. 
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12 


WeetmixiBter 


13,14 


'Westminster 


15 


Westminster 


16,17 


Westminster 


19 


Stanstede 


20 


Havering atte Bower 


22 


Windsor - 


23 


Windsor - 


24 


Windsor - 


26-27 


Windsor - 


28 


Windsor - 


29 


Windsor - 


80 


Windsor - 


June. 




1 


Windsor - 


2,3 


Windsor - 


4 


Windsor - 


6-9 


Windsor - 


11 


Thame 


12 


Thame 


13,14 


Brehnll - 


15 


Brehnll - 


16 


Brehull - 


17 


Brehiill - 


18 


Breholl - 


19 


BrehiiU - 


20 


Breholl - 


22 


Beckel 


24-27 


Woodstock 


28-30 


Wichindon 


July 




1 


Gloucester 


2 


Prestbury - 


3-6 


Worcester - 


7 


Worcester - 


8 


Storton 


9 


Wolverhampton - 


10-13 


Eocleshall - 


16 


Chester 


17-20 


Chester • 


Nov. 




2 


Sallop 


9 


Bothelan - 


10 


Bothelan - 


11 


Bothelan - 


15 


Bothelan - 


16 


Bothelan - 


17 


Bothelan - 


21-26 


SaJlop 


28 


Salop, Montgomery 


30 


Sallop 


Dec. 




2,3 


Salop 


6 


Worcester ' 


10 


Sallop 


14 


Biimell, Acton Bumell 


18 


Westminster 


22 


Oxon 


24 


Westminster 


26 


Westminster 


27 


Westminster 


28,29 


Westminster 


30 


Westminster 


Jan. 


12; 


1.2 


Westminster 


3 


Tower of London - 


4 


Tower of London. West 



Prynne, 191, Pat. 


21 


Chester - 


. 


. 


. 


Prynne, 191, Pat. 


Pat. 


26 


In Castris prope 


Basingwerk 


- 


Pat. 


F<»d. 542, Pat. 


27 


In Castris prope 


Basingwerk 


- 


Prynne, 196, Pat. 


Pat. 


28 


In Castris prope 


Basmgwerk 


- 


Pat. 


Vase. 


29 


In Castris prope 


Basingwerk 


- 


Lib. 


C. T. 261. 


Aug. 












Pat. 


2 


Birkenhead 


m 


- 


. 


CI. 


CI. 


3 


Birkenhead 


- 


. 


. 


Pat. 


Feed. 543, Pat. 


4 


Birkenhead 


. 


. 


- 


a. 


Pat. 


5 


Birkenhead 


. 


m 


m 


Pat. 


a. 


6 


Stanton 


• 


. 


• 


Pat. [544, Pat. 


Lib. 


8 


Walrescote 


. 


. 


• 


P. W. 213, Feed. 


Pat. 


9 


Warescote 


. 


. 


- 


Pat. 




10,11 


Ines rince) 
BmmDurgh 


. 


. 


- 


Pat. 


B. Tiib. m. 3, 7. 


12,13 


. 


M 


- 


Pat. 


Pat. 


18 


In Castris prope 


Basingwerk 


- 


Pat. 


Pine. 


20 


In Castris prope 


Basingwerc 


- 


M. E. 581, Pat. 


Pat. 


21-23 


In Castris prope 


Basingwerk 


- 


Pat. 


Pat. 


25 


Bothelan - 


• 


- 


. 


Pat. 


Pine. 


28 


Windsor - 


- 


. 


• 




Pat. 


Sept. 












CI. 


2,3 


(yhester 


m 


« 


m 




Pat. 


4 


Woodstock 


m 


. 


. 


Foed. 544. 


Vase. 


6 


Chester 


m 


- 


. 




Pat. 


10 


Ckuinon 


- 


- 


. 


CI. 


Fine. 


15 


Bothelan - 


. 


. 


• 


Pat. 


Pat. 


20 


Chester 


. 


* 


. 




CI. 


22,23 


Bothelan - 


. 


. 


. 


CI. 


Pat. 


27 


Botherham 


- 


- 


- 


CI. 


Pat. 


Oct. 














1 


Bothelan - 


. 


. 


. 


Pat. 


Pat. 


4,5 


Bothelan - 


• 


m 


- 


Pat. 


Pat. 


7-10 


Bothelan - 


. 


m 


. 


Pat. 


Pat. 


12 


Chester 


. 


. 


. 




Bot. Pat. m. 9. 


13 


Bothelan - 


. 


- 


. 


Pat. 


Pat. 


15 


Bothelan • 


. 


. 


- 


CI. [Lib. m. 1. 
C. B. P. 47, R. 




16 


Shrewsbury 


- 


m 


. 


Pat. 


17-27 


Sallop 


- 


. 


m 




Prynne, 195, Pat. 


28 


Shrewsbury 


- 


- . 


- 


Prynne, 190. 


Pat. 


29,30 


Salop 


• 


- 


- 


Pat. 


6 EDW 


ARD 


I. 












5,6 


Tower of London 


* 


^ 


„ 


Pat. • 




7 


Tower of London 


[ . 


. 


. 


Lib. 


Prynne, 389. 


8 


Tower of Londox 


I . 


. 


. 


Prynne, 220. 


Peed. 546. 


9 


Tower of London 


. 


• 


. 


CI. 


PcBd. 547. 


10-12 


Tower of London 


• 


. 


. 


Fine. 


Peed. 547, Pat. 


13 


Tower of London 


[ m 


- 


. 


a. 


CL 


14,15 


Tower of London 


[ . 


. 


. 


Pat. 




16 


Tower of London 


. 


. 


. 


Fine. 




17 


Westminster 


. 


. 


« 


Prynne,220,Fine. 


B. Lib. m. 4, Pat. 


18 


Westminster 


. 


- 


. 


B. Lib. m. 3. 




19 


Westminster 


. 


M 


. 


Fine. 




28,29 


Dover 


. 


. 


m 


Fine. 


Fine. 


Feb. 












Feed. 548, Fine. 


1 


Dover 


- 


. 


. 


PX7nne,221,Fine. 




2 


Dover 


. 


. 


. 


Pat. 




8,4 


Dover 


. 


. 


m 


Fine. 


Pat. 


5,6 


Dover 


. 


- 


. 


Pat. [Fino. 




7 


Dover 


. 


. 


. 


C. T. 108, 266, 


Pat. 


8,9 


Dover 


. 


. 


. 


Pat. 


Fine. 


10 


Dover 


. 


. 


m 


Prynne, 221, Pat. 


Pat. 


11 


Dover 




- 


. 


Fine. 


Fine. 


12 


Northbum 


• 


. 


M 


Fine. 


CI. 


14-16 


Northbum 


. 


. 


. 


Fine. 




18 


Canterbury 


- 


• 


. 


Pat. 




19 


Westminster 


. 


. 


. 


rC.B.P. 47. 
Pat., C. T. 108. 




20 


Ospring, Dover 


. 


- 


. 


Pat. 


21 


Newenton 


. 


•■ 


. 


Pat. 


Pat. [Pat. 


22 


Merston - 


. 


_ 


. 


Pat. 


Foed. 548, 549, 


23 


Lesnee 


. 


- 


- 
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24 


Tower of London - 


. 


. 


Fine. 


8,9 


Westminster 


. 




■i 


Pat. 


26 


Tower of London - 


. 


. 


Pat. 


10 


Westminster 


. 




m 


CL 


28 


Henle 


. 


m 


. 


CI. 


11 


Westminster 


. 




. 


Pat. 


Mar. 












12 


Westminster 


« 




. 


Fcdd. 558, Fine. 


1 


Brichtwell, Donamereye 


m 


. 


Fine, Foed. 554. 


14 


Westminster 


. 




. 


C. E. P. 47, Fine. 


2 


Henle 


. 


. 


. 


Fine. 


15,16 


Westminster 


* 




m 


Pat. 


3 


Henton 


. 


• 


. 


Fine. 


17 


Westminster 


. 




m 


Feed. 558. 


4 


LecUade - 


. 


. 


. 


Pat. 


18 


Westminster 


. 




m 


Fine. 


6 


Quenynton 


. 


. 


. 


Pat. 


20 


Westminster 


. 




m 


Bar.Ang.97,Pat. 


8 


Qaenynton 


. 


. 


. 


Fine. 


22 


Westminster 


. 




. 


CL 


9 


Quenynton 


. 


. 


. 




23-25 


Westminster 


. 




. 


Pat. [214, Pat. 


11 


Quenynton 


^ 


^ 


^ 


Fine. 


26 


Westminster 


^ 




^ 


Feed. 559, P. W. 


12 


Qaenynton 


. 


. 


. 


CL 


28 


Westminster 


. 




•• 


Pat. 


15 


Qaenynton 


m 


. 


. 


Fine. 


July. 












16 


Qaenynton 


m 


- 


- 


Pat. 


1 


Windsor - 


- 




- 


Prynne, 220. 


17 


Qaenynton 


m 


. 


. 


Fine. 


10 


Windsor - 


. 




. 


Foed. 559, C. T. 


18 


Qaenynton 


. 


• 


. 


Pftt. 


11 


Windsor - 


- 




m 


CL [249, Pat. 


19 


Downamney 


. 


. 


. 


a. 


12,18 


Windsor - 


. 




. 


Pat. 


20 


Downompney 


. 


. 


. 


C. T. 98, Fine. 


14 


Windsor - 


. 




. 


FcBd. 560, Pat. 


21 




^ 


^ 


^ 


CL 


15 


Windsor - 


^ 




m 


Feed. 560. Pat. 


24 


Downamney 


. 


. 


. 


Vase. 


25 


Clarendon - 


. 






CL 


25 


Downampney 


• 


. 


- 


Fine. 


26 


Clarendon - 


. 




. 


Prynne, 215. 


26 


Downamney 


* 


^ 


^ 


Pat. 


27 


Clarendon - 


^ 




^ 


Pat. 


27 


Downamney 


. 


m 


• 


a. 


29 


Clarendon - 


. 




. 


Pat. 


28 


Downamney and Elecomb 


. 


Fine. 


^uy. 












29 


Elecomb, ^indon 


. 


. 


Fine, Pat. 


1 


Latfi^arshaU 
Marlborough 


. 




. 


W. A. 5. 


Apr. 












2 


-• 




. 




8 


Deyises 




* 


. 


Pat. 


8 


Gloucester 


. 




. 


a. 


4 


Devises 




. 


. 


Fine. 


5 


Creklade - 


. 




* 


W. A. 


6 


Deyises 




. 


. 


W. E. 


6,7 


Gloucester 


. 




« 


Pat. 


7 


Edindon - 




. 


. 


Pat. 


8 


Gloucester 


. 




* 


Prynne, 215, Pat. 


8 


Deverel 




. 


. 


Fine. 


10-13 


Gloucester 


. 




. 


Pat. 


9 


Broyton - 




* 


. 


Pat. 


14 


Gloucester 


. 




. 


Fine. 


10 


Camel 




. 


. 




15 


Gloucester 


. 




. 


Pat. 


11,12 


Camel 




. 


. 


Pat. 


16 


Tutbury, Gloucester 




. 


C. T. 242, Pat. 


18 


Somerton - 




m 


. 


Fine. 


20 


Lemyniflter, Cowem 




. 


a. 


14 


Glastonboxy 




- 


. 


Fine. 


21 


Lemynister 


. 




- 


Pat. 


15 


Glastonboiy 




- 


- 


Pat. 


22 


Ludlow 


■ 




- 


W. A. 


17 


Glastonbniy 




. 


« 


Close. 


26 


Church Stretton, 


Stratton 


. 


a. 


18 


Glastonboiy 




m 


- 


Fine. 


27 


Church Stretton, 


Stretton 


. 


a. 


19 


Glastonboiy 




- 


- 


Pat. 


28 


Bushbuiy, Longnor 


. 


* 


Pat., Vaac. 


20 


Glastonbaxy 




- 


- 


Close. 


SO 


gallop 


- 


- 


• 


W. A. 5. 


21 


Wells 




. 


. 


Fine. 


Sept. 












22 


Well 




. 


. 


Prynne, 197. 


1 


Salop 






* 


Pat. 


23 


Brayton - 




. 


. 


Pat. 


2 


SaUop 






. 


W.A. 


24 


Gillmgham 




- 


. 


Pat. 


5 


Shotwyk - 






- 


CL 


25 


Dnnhefed - 




. 


. 


Fine. 


7 


Bothelan - 






. 


W.A. 


26 


Chalk 




. 


. 


a. 


10 


Bothelan - 






. 


Pat. 


27 


Fording^bridge 




. 


. 


Pat. 


11 


Bothelan - 






- 


Piynne, 216, Pat. 


29 


Lyndbarst 




- 


- 


CL 


12 


Bothelan - 






- 


Pat. 


Jfoy. 












13 


Flint 






. 


CL 


2 


Lyndhnrst 




. 


. 


a. 


14 


Flint 






. 


Pat. 


4 


Winchester 




. 


m 


Prynne,223,Fin6. 


15 


Shotewyke 






. 


Fo6d. 562, Pat. 


5 


Winchester 




* 


• 


Fine. 


16 


Shotewyk 






- 


Pat. [219, Pat. 


6 


Gennyng - 




- 


" 


Prynne, 198. 


17 


Shotewyke 






- 


Fodd. 562, Prynne 


15,16 


Westminster 




. 


. 


Fine. 


27 


Macklesfield 






. 


Vase. 


17 


Westminster 




. 


. 


Pat. 


28 


Macklesfield 






m 


Pat. 


18 


Westminster 




. 


. 


Fine. 


80 


Macklesfield 






. 


Pat. 


20,21 


Westminster 




. 


- 


Pat. 


Oct. 












22 


Westminster 




. 


. 


Fine. 


1-3 


Macklesfield 






. 


Pat. 


23 


Westminster 




m 


. 


Pat. 


4 


Gloucester 






. 


St. E. 50. 


24-26 


Westminster 




• 


. 


Fine. 


10 


Brewood - 






. 


Pat. 


27.28 


Westminster 




•» 


m 


Pat. 

Fine. 

CL 


11 

12-14 

15 


Storton, Tourton 

Worcester 

Worcester 


I 




- 


Pat., CI. 


29 


Westminster 


Pat. 


30 


Westminster 


CL [1225, Pat. 


June. 












17 


Cuberle 






•• 


C. E. P. 47, P*yn, 


1,2 


Westminster 




- 


m 


Pat. 


23,24 


Windsor - 






- 


Pat. 


8 


Westminster 




. 


. 


Fine. 


25 


Westminster 






* 


Pat. 


4 


Westminster 




. 


. 


Feed. 558. 


26 


Windsor - 


. 




m 


Pat. 


6 


Westminster 




. 


. 


C. T. 98. 


27-31 


Westminster 


. 




. 


Pat. 


6,7 


Westminster 




* 


m 


Fine. 
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Nov. 

1,2 

3 

4-6 

7 

8 

9-11 

12 

13,14 

15 

16 

23 

27-29 

Dec. 

1 

8 

4,6 

7 

16 

18 

21 

26 

27 

28 

29 

SO 



Jan, 

1-3 

4 

5-7 

8 

9,10 

11 

12 

14 

15 

20-24 

25 

Feb, 

4 

5,6 

7 

10,11 

12 

13 

16 

16 

17 

18 

20 

28 

Mar. 

3 

6 

6 

7 

8 

11 

12 

13 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

27 



Westmiimter 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

New Market 

Norwich - 

Norwich - 
Burg 
Burg 

Windsor - 
New Market 
Baldock - 
St. Albans 
Windsor • 
Windsor - 
Windsor - 
Windsor - 
Windsor • 



Windsor - 
Windsor - 
Windsor - 
Windsor - 
Windsor - 
Windsor - 
Windsor - 
Windsor - 
Guildford 
Westminster 
Westminster 

Woodstock 
Woodstock 
Woodstock 
Woodstock 
Woodstock 
Woodstock 
Woodstock 
Woodstock 
Woodstock 
Woodstock 
Woodstock 
Woodstock 

Woodstock 

Woodstock 

Woodstock 

Woodstock 

Woodstock 

Woodstock 

Woodstock 

Woodstock 

Wodestook 

Quenynton 

Quenynton 

Quenynton 

Quenynton 

Downamney 

Downamney 



1279. 





29 


Lechlade - 




Pat. 


80 


Lechlade - 




a. 


Apr. 






Pat. 


3 


Lechlade - 




Prynne,1228,Pttt. 


4 


Lechlade - 


« 


PoBd. 663, C. T. 


6 


Lechlade - 




Pat. [241, Pat. 


11 


Brehull - 




a. 


16 


Westminster 




Pat. [M. 1. 
M. E. 749, B. Lib. 


17 


Westminster 




18 


Westminster 




Pat. 


19 


Westminster 




Pine. 


20-26 


Westminster 




Pat. 


27 


Westminster 






28 


Westminster 




a. 


Ma^. 






Ch. 


1 


Westminster 




Pat. 


7 


Canterbury 




Feed. 564. 


8 


Dovor 




Fine. 


9 


Canterbury 




CI. 


10 


Dovor 




Pat. 


12 


Dovor 




Prynne, 238, CI. 


13 


Dovor 




CI. 


21 


Amiens 




Pat. 


23 


Ambian 




CL 


24 


Amiens 




Pat. 


26 


Arenes 






29,30 


Abbeville - 






June. 








2-7 


Abbeville - 


. 


Pat. 


8 


Le Gard, Logard 


. 


Feed. 565, Pat. 


9-11 


Gkirda prope Buam 


Pat. 


12 


Cressy 


- 


CI. 


13 


Cressy and Yaloilles 


Pat. 


14 


Waban - 




Fine. 


16 


Dovor 




Pat. 


16 


MusteroU - 




a. 


17 


Dovor 




CI. 


19 


Dovor 




Pat. 


20,21 


Canterbury 




C. T. 90, Pat. 


25 


Ledes 






29 


Westminster 




Food. 566, Pat. 


July 






Pat. 


3-7 


Westminster 




FoBd. 566. 


8 


Westminster 




Pat. [48, Pat. 


13 


Windsor - 




FG3d.666,C.B.P. 


14 


Park of Windsor 




Fine. 


15-19 


Windsor - 




Pat. [98, Pat. 
Feed. 666, C. T. 


24 


Windsor - 




26 


Windsor - 




Yaso. 


27,28 


Windsor - 




Pat. 


Aug. 






Lib. 


1 


Brehull - 




a. 


3 


Brehull - 






4 


Brehull - 




Pat. 


6 


Brehull - 




Fine. 


7 


Bnk 




Pat. 


8 


Selveston - 




Lib. 


14 


Oveston - 




Vaac. 


16 


Oveston - 




Feed. 667, Pat. 


16 


Getyngton 




M. W. 219, Feed. 


17,18 


Getyngton 




Fine. [667, Pat. 


20 


Bookingham 






21 


Lydingion and Ockham 


Pat. 


22 


Ockham 




CL 


24 


Nottingham 


- 


Pat. 


25 


Nottingham 


- 


Fine. 


26 


Nottingham 


- 


Pat. 


27,28 


Nottingham 


- 


Fine. 









Fine. 
C. T. 110. 

C. T. 89. 

CL 

Pat. [109. 

FoBd. 668, C. T. 

Plrynne, 240. 

Fine. 

Pat. 

CL 

Pat. [FoBd. 668. 

M. W. 220, Pat., 

FoBd. 668, Pat. 

Lib. 

FoBd. 670, Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

CL 

Vase. 
Vase. 
Pat. 
Vase. 

Vase. 

Pzynne,228,Vaac. 

Vase. 

Vase. 

Vase. 

Vase 

Pat. 

Piynne,242,Va8e. 

St. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Piynne, 243, Pat. 

St. 

Pat. [48, Pat. 

FoBd.576,C.B.P. 

Pat. 

C. T. 276, Pat. 

Pat. 

M. E. 166, Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 
Pat. 

a. 

Pat. 

Fine. 

Lib. 

Pat. 

Vaac. 

a. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

CL 

CL 

Fine. 

Pat. 

a. 

Pat. 
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Sept. 

4 

6 

7 

8,9 

18 

14 

16 

20 

21,22 

23 

24 

28 

29 

Oct, 

1 

3 



dipetone • 
Clipstone - 
Nottinghain, Godling 
NottiTigham 
Bnckeden - 
Buckeden - 
Biggleswade 
WeetmiziBter 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Estwood - 
Estwood - 

Estwood - 
Estwood • 



2 

8,6 

7 

8 

9,10 

11 

12 

13,14 

15 

17 

22 

25-28 

Dee, 

1 

10 

14 

18 

19 

20 

24-26 

27 

28 

29 



Jan. 

1 

2 

4,6 

6 

7 

16 

19 

20 

Feb. 

4 

6 

11 

12 

16 

17 

18 

20 

22 

23 

26 

26 

27 

28 

Mar. 

1 



Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Windsor - 

Westminster 

Qaeninton 

Qaeninton 

Devises 

Divises 

Winchester 

Winchester 

Winchester 

Winchester 

Winchester 



Winchester 

Winchester 

Winchester 

Winchester 

Winchester 

Lyndhnrst 

Lyndhnrst 

Lyndhnrst 

Kingston - 
Kingston • 
Clarendon 
Clarendon 
Clarendon 
Clarendon 
Clarendon 
Clarendon 
Clarendon 
Upavene - 
Ifaxlboro - 
Marlboro - 
Marlboro' - 
Down Amney 

Down Amn^ 



1280. 





.4 Estwood - 


C. T. 105. 


5 Gillingham 


C. T. 108. 


7 Tenhun - 


Pat., lib. 


8 Canterbury 


Pat. 


12 Westminster 


CI. 


14 Westminster 


Fine. 


15-17 Westminster 


Fine. 


18 Westminster 


a. 


19,20 Westminster 


Pat. 


21 Westminster 


C. T. 264, Pat. 


22 Westminster 


Pat. 


23 Westminster 


CL 


24-26 Westminster 


Pat. 


27 Bemes 




28,29 Westminster 


Fine. 


30 Westminster 


Lib. 


31 Westminster 


8 EDWARD I. 




2 Down Amney 


CL 


3 Dounamen 


Pat. 


4 Down Amney 


Piynne, 226, Pat. 


5 Down Amney 


a. 


' 6 Down Amney 


Pat. 


8 Down Amney 


WalL 


12-14 Down Amney 


Fosd. 576, Pat. 


15 Down Amney 


Pat. [51, Pat. 


16 Donameneya 


Bar.Ang.99,S.B. 


17 Down Amn^ 


Pat. 


23 Down Amney 


Prynne, 251. 


25 Down Amney 


Pat. 


26 Down Amney 




27 Down' Amney 


Prynne, 248. 


28,29 Cirencester 


Pat. 


31 Cirencester 


Pat. 


Apr. 


Fine. 


3 Gloncester 


a. 


4 Gloncester 


Ch. 


10 Gloucester 


Pat. 


12 Gloucester 


Ch. 


13 Berkeley - 


Pat. 


14 Berkeley - 


Ch. 


15 Berkeley - 




16 Berkeley - 




19 Bristol 




21 Bristol 


Pat. 


22 Bristol 


Feed. 576, Pat. 


23 Bristol - 


Pat. 


24 Bristol - 


Prynne, 252, Pat. 


May 


Pat. 


1 Stapleford • 
5 Odiham 


Ch. 


Pat. 


8 Windsor - 


Prynne, 247, Pat. 


9,10 Windsor - 




13-17 Westminster 


Pat. 


18 Westminster 


CL 


19-21 Westminster 


CL 


22 Westminster 


Pat. 


23 Westminster 


Fine. 


24-27 Westminster 


FoBd. 578, Pat. 


28 Westminster 


Pat. 


29 Westminster 


Pat. 


80 Westminster 


Pat. 


Jn/ne 


Pat. 


1 Westminster 


CL 


2 Westminster 


Pat. 


3 Westminster 




4-6 Westminster 


Pat. 


8 Westminster 




9 Westminster 


Fine. 


10 Westminster 



Pat. 

Fine. 

C. T. 112. 

Fine. 

CL 

C. T. 103, a. 

Pat. 

CL 

Pat. 

CI. 

Pat. 

CL 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Ch. 

Fine. 



Pat. [273, Pat. 

Feed. 678, C. T. 

Pat. 

Fine. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

CL 

Feed. 578. 

CL 

Pat. 

CL 

Pat. 

a. 

Pat. 
Pat. 

Pat. 

CI. 

Pat. 

a. 

Fine. 

CL 

C. T. 107, CI. 

Ch. 

Pat. 

CL 

Pat. 

Piynne, 247, Pat. 

Food. 579, Fine. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Fine. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Feed. 580, Pat. 

Pat. 

Prynne, 248. 

CL 

Pat. 

Ptynne, 245, Pat. 

Pat. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Pat. 

FcBd. 582, Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Vase. 

Fcdd. 582, Pat. 
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11 


WestmiiiBter 




17 


Dorchester 




18 


Bading 




23 


Odiham 




24 


Odiham 




26 


Odiham - 




26-29 


Odiham 




July 






4 


Den 




6-9 


Selebnm - 




10 


Selebnm - 




13 


Windsor - 




14 


Windsor - 




16 


Langley - 




16 


Langley - 




17,18 


Langley • 




20 


Langele - 




22 


Gateaden - 




23 


Leghton - 




24 


Newport Pagnel 
Northampton 




25 




26 


Northampton 




27 


Leicester - 




28 


Leicester - 




29 


Nottingham 




30 


Nottingham 




Aug, 






1 


Newsted - 




2-4 


Newsted - 




6 


Clipston - 


- 


7,8 


Coningburg and Oddisak 


10 


Hanepol • 


- 


11 


Pontefiract 


. 


13 


Cawood 


. 


15 


York 


. 



Pat. 


^ 


16 


York 


• 


Pat. 




17 


York 


• 






18 


York 


. 


Pat. 




19 


York 


. 


Fine. 




20 


York 


. 


a. 




24 


Bipon 


m 


Pat. 




27 


Richmond - 


m 






29 


Boghes 


m 


CL 




80 


Appleby - 


. 


Pat. 




Sept. 






Prynne, 


246, Pat. 


3 


Skelton - 


. 


a. 




7,8 


Carlisle 


. 


Pat. 


[107. 
A, C. T. 


9 


Carlisle 


. 


FcBd. 5£ 


10 


Carlisle 


. 


Pat. 




11 


Carlisle 


. 


Feed. 685, Pat. 


14 


New Castle upon 


Tyne 


Prynne, 


251, Pat. 


15 


Newcastle 


. 


Pat. 




16 


New Castle upon 


Tyne 


Pat. 




18 


Durham - 


. 


Pat. 




20 


Stocton 


. 


CL 




25 


Pickering - 


• 


Pat. 




27 


Scarboro - 


. 


Pat. 




Oct. 






Close. 




5 


Lincoln 


. 


Ch. 




6 


Lincoln 


. 


Pat. 




7 


Lincoln 


m 






8 


Westminster 


m 


CI. 




11 


Bockingham 


. 


Pat. 




16 


Langele - 


M 


Pat. 




17-18 


Langele - 


- 


Pat. 




24 


Westminster 


m 


Pat. 




25 


Westminster 


m 


Pat. 




26 


Westminster 


m 


a. • 




27,28 


Westminster 


. 


Cl. 




30 


Westminster 


. 



P&t. [103. 

Feed. 686, C. T. 

Pat. 

FcBd. 686, Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Fosd.686. 

Vase. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

CL 

Pat. 

Ch. 

CL 

Pat. 
Pat. 
Pat. 
Pat. 
Pat. 

Pat. 

a. 

Pat. 

M. £. 687. 

Pat. 

Prynne, 244, Fat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Fine. 

Cl, 

Pat. 

Ptynne, 244, Pat. 



9 EDWARD I. 



Nov. 



2 


Westminster 


3-6 


Westminster 


6 


Westminster 


7,8 


Westminster 


10,11 


Westminster 


12 


Westminster 


13 


Westminster 


14,15 


Westminster 


17 


Westminster 


18 


Westminster 


20 


Westminster 


22 


Westminster 


23 


Westminster 


24 


Westminster 


25 


Westminster 


26 


Westminster 


27 


Westminster 


28 


Westminster 


29 


Westminster 


30 


Westminster 


Dee. 




1-4 


Westminster 


5 


Westminster 


7 


Tower of London 


8,9 


Tower of London 


24 


Burgh 


25 


Burgh 


26 


Burgh 


27 


Burgh 


28 


Burgh 


80 


Burgh 



Fine. 






J:2 


Pat. 


Ja/n. 






Feed. 687. 


1,2 


Burgh 


. 


Pat. 


6 


Walsingham 


• 


Pat. 


7,8 


Walaingham 


. 


Prynne, 247, Pat. 


9 


Binham 


. 


a. 


14,15 


Shuldham 


. 


Pat. 


16 


Shuldham - 


. 


Feed. 688. 


17,18 


Shiddham - 


. 


Pat. 


19 


Windsor - 


. 


Lib. 


21,22 


Westacre - 


. 


Fodd. 688, Pat. 


25 


Docking - 


- 


Vase. 


31 


Docking - 


- 


Pat. 


Feb. 






Wall. 


1,2 


T?.iai-ng 


. 


Pat. 


7 


Coleford, St. Edmunds 


Fine. 


8 


Coleford - 


. 


Prynne, 272, Pat. 


9,10 


Deseninge 


- 


Ch. 


12 


Deseninge 


- 


Chart. 


13 


Fulmere - 


. 




15,17 


Tiangley • 
Shirbum - 


. 


Pat. 


18 


. 


Prynne, 272, Pat. 


19-21 


Windsor - 


. 


Ch. 


22 


Windsor - 


. 


Pat. 


23,24 


Windsor - 


m 


Prynne, 276, Pat. 


26 


Kaversham 


. 


a. 


27 


Eayersham 


. 


Ch. 


Mar. 






a. 


2,3 


Abingdon -. 


. 


Pat. 


6 


Lecchelade 


. 


a. 


6 


Lecchelade 


« 



Pftt. 

Fine. 
Pat. 
Lib. 
Pat. 

a. 

Pat. 

Chart. 

CL 

Lib. 

Fine. 

Pat. 

Prynne, 278, Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Fine. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Feed. 589. 

Pat. 

Foad. 589, Fftt. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

a. 

Pat. 

Fine. 

Pat. 
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7.8 


Down Anmey 


m 


. 


. 


Bit. 


2 


Westminster 


m 


. 


. 


Prynne, 1252. 


11 


I>owii Amney 


m 


. 


. 


Fine. 


3 


Westminster 


m 


. 


. 


Feed. 694. 


12 


Down Amney 


. 


• 


. 




4 


Westminster 


tm 


. 


m 


Pat. 


15 


Down Amney 


. 


• 


. 


Pat. 


5 


Westminster 


m 


. 


. 


FGBd. 694. 


16 


Down Amney 


. 


. 


. 


Fine. 


6 


Westminster 


. 


. 


. 


Pat. 


17 


Down Anmey 


. 


. 


m 




7 


Westminster 


. 


. 


. 


Prynne, 273, Pat. 


20 


Down Amney 


. 


. 


m 


a. 


8 


Westminster 


. 


. 


. 


Close. 


21 


Down Anmey 


. 


» . 


m 


Pat. 


9 


Westminster 


. 


. 


. 


Pat. 


25 


Amnbresbury 


. 


* 


m 


Pat. 


10 


Westminster 


. 


. 


. 


St. B. 52. 


26 


Ambreebury 


. 


. 


m 


Fine. 


11 


Westminster 


. 


m 


. 


Pat. 


27 


Clarendon 


. 


. 


. 


a. 


12 


Westminster 


. 


m 


. 


Prynne, 270, Pat. 


28 


Clarendon 


« 


. 


. 


Pat. 


13 


Westminster 


. 


. 


. 


Pat. 


29 


Clarendon 


• 


. 


. 


Fine. 


15,16 


Havering - 


. 


. 


. 




SO 


Clarendon 


• 


. 


. 


Pat. 


20 


Hatfield, Badew 


m 


. 


. 


Pat., Close. 


Apr. 












22 


Hatfield Peverel 


m 


. 


m 


Fine. 


1 


Clarendon 


* 


. 


. 




24,25 


Copford - 


m 


m 


m 


Pat. 


2 


Clarendon, Woodstock 


. 


. 


Pat., Fine. 


26 


Copford 


m 


m 


. 


Chart. 


8 


Clarendon 


. 


. 


. 




27 


Copford - 


m 


. 


. 


Prynne, 277, Pat. 


4 


Clarendon 


. 


. 


. 


Fine. 


28 


Westminster 


m 


. 


. 


Prynne, 274. 


6 


Loteeareehal 
Woodstock 


. 


. 


. 


Pat. 


Aug, 












11 


• 


. 


. 


Fine. 


1,2 


Estwood • 


. 


. 


. 


Pat. 


12 


Woodstock 


. 


. 


. 




3 


Fobingo - 


. 


. 


* 


Pat. 


14 


Woodstock 


. 


. 


. 


Pat. 


4 


Tilbury - 


. 


* 


. 


Pat. 


16 


Woodstock 


. 


. 


. 


Pat. 


5 


Bochester- 


. 


. 


m 


Pat. 


18 


Woodstock 


. 


. 


. 


Ptynne, 275. 


6 


Ledes 


. 


. 


• 


a. 


19 


Woodstock 


. 


. 


. 


CL 


7 


Ledes 


. 


. 


* 


Fine. 


20 


Woodstock 


m 


. 


. 


Lib. 


8 


Ledes 


. 


m 


m 


Prynne, 277, CI. 


21 


Woodstock 


. 


m 


. 


Pat. 


10 


Osprinfi^ - 
Canterbury 


. 


m 


. 


Pat. 


22 


Woodstock 


. 


m 


. 


Fine. 


12 


• 


. 


• 


Prynne, 273, Pat. 


23 


Woodstock 


. 


. 


. 


Pat. 


15 


Hurst 


. 


. 


. 


Pat. 


24 


Woodstock 


. 


. 


. 


a. 


16 


Tutbuiy - 


. 


. 


. 


C. T. 242. 


26 


Woodstock 


m 


. 


m 




20 


Chichester 


. 


. 


. 


Fine. 


27 


Woodstock 


m 


« 


m 


Pat. 


24 


Tradinton- 


. 


m 


. 


a. 


May 












30 


Bynstead - 


- 


m 


m 


CL 


1 


Tame 


- 


• 


- 


Prynne, 269, Pat. 


8epi, 












3 


Kenington 


. 


. 


. 


Pftt. 


1 


Windsor, Westminster 


m 


m 


Pat., Prynne, 273. 


5 


Kenynton - 


. 


. 


. 


Feed. 691, Pat. 


2 


London, Westminster 


m 


. 


C. T. 107, Pat. 


8 


Westminster 


. 


m 


• 


Pat. 


4 


Windsor - 


. 


m 


. 


Fine. 


9 


Westminster 


* 


m 


m 


Pxynne, 272. 


6-7 


Windsor - 


. 


• 


. 


Pat. 


10-13 


Westminster 


. 


. 


. 


Pat. 


8 


Windsor - 


. 


. 


. 


Prynne, 272, Pat. 


H15 


Westminster 


. 


. 


. 


Foed. 591, Pftt. 


10 


Windsor - 


. 


• 


- 


Feed. 697, Pat. 


16 


Westminster 


. 


. 


. 


Lib. 


12 


Windsor - 


. 


« 


. 


Vase. 


17 


Westminster 


. 


. 


. 


Pat. 


15 


Odiham 


. 


. 


. 


Pat. 


18 


Westminster 


. 


• 


. 


Piynne, 273, Pat. 


18 


Assheley, Lyndhurst 


- 


. 


Pat., Piynne, 253. 


19.20 


Westminster 


. 


. 


. 


Pat. 


19,20 


Lyndhnrst 




- 


. 


Pat. 


21 


Westminster 


- 


m 


. 


Piynne, 270, Pat. 


22 


Lyndhurst 




- 


* 


Pat. 


22 


Westminster 


m 


m 


. 


a. 


23 


Lyndhnrst 




• 


. 


Fine. 


23-24 


Westminster 


. 


m 


. 


Pat. 


24 


Lyndhurst 




• 


. 


a. 


25 


Westminster 


_- 


m 


. 


Prynne, 270, Pat. 


26 


Lyndhurst 




• 


. 


Pat. [C.R.P.49. 


26,27 


Westminster 


. 


. 


•» 


Pat. 


28 


Lyndhurst 




. 


. 


Foad. 598, Pat., 


28 


Clarendon, Westminster - 


. 


Prynne,1238,Pat. 


29 


Lyndhurst 




. 


. 


Pat. 


29 


Westminster 


. 


. 


. 


CI. 


Oct 












30 


Westnunster 


. 


. 


m 


Pat. 


1 


Lyndhnrst 




* 


m 


Feed. 698. 


June 












2,8 


Lyndhurst 




- 


m 


Pat. 


1,2 


Westminster 


. 


. 


. 


Pat. 


4 


Lyndhurst 




- 


m 


Feed. 698. 


3 


In regali Palatio 


, Westminster 


• 


Pryn. 260, Pat. 


6 


Lyndhurst 




. 


. 


Lib. 


4b6 


Westnunster 


m 




. 


Pat. 


8 


Winchester 




. 


m 


Pat. 


6 


Westminster 


m 




« 


Food. 593, Pat. 


10 


Winchester 




m 


m 


Feed. 699. 


7 


Westminster 


m 




• 


a. 


12 


Winchester 




m 


m 


Prynne, 275, Pat. 


8 


Westminster 


. 




. 


C. T. 113, Pat. 


14 


Winchester 




m 


m 


Fine. 


9 


Westminater 


. 




. 


Chart. 


15 


Winchester 




m 


• 


Pat. 


10 


Westminster 


m 




. 


Pat. 


18 


Onildford - 




m 


. 


Pat. 


12 


Langley - 


. 




m 


Pat. 


21 


Guildford - 




m 


. 


Pat. 


15 


Eenyton - 


. 




m 


Lib. 


24 


Westminster 




m 


. 


Pat. 


20 


Langley - 


. 




m 


Fine. 


26,27 


Westminster 




m 


. 


Pat. 


27-30 


Westminster 


. 




m 


Pat. 


28 


Westminster 




m 


m 


Prynne, 271, Pat. 


JtOy 












29,30 


Westminster 




. 


m 


Pat. 


1 


Westminster 


. 


. 


. 


F(Bd.693. 















ii 
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10 EDWARD I. 



Nov. 








1,2 


Westminster 


. 


- 


8 


Wallingford, Westminster 


4 


Guildford, Westminster 


• 


6 


Westminster 


. 


• 


6-8 


Westminster 


- 


- 


10-12 


Westminster 


- 


- 


18 


Westminster 


m 


^ 


14 


Westminster 


. 


15 


Westminster 


- 


m 


16-18 


Westminster 


. 


. 


19 


Westminster 


m 


- 


20-22 


Westminster 


. 


- 


23 


Westminster 


- 


« 


24 


Westminster 


- 


. 


25 


Westminster 


. 


- 


26 


Westminster 


. 


- 


27 


Westminster 


. 


- 


28 


Westminster 


- 


- 


29 


Westminster 


- 


- 


80 


Westminster 


- 


^ 


Dee. 






1 


Westminster 


. 


- 


9 


Thame 


- 


«• 


14 


Woodstock 


. 


. 


15 


Woodstock 


- 


. 


16 


Woodstock 


. 


- 


20 


SweU 


. 


m 


25 


Worcester 


. 


m 


26 


Kemeseye • 


- 


- 


27 


Eemeseye • 


- 


- 


28 


I^emesey • 


- 


- 






1282. 


Jan. 








1 


Pershore • 


. 


m 


2 


Pershore • 


. 


m 


4 


Pershore - 


. 


m 


6-8 


Pershore - 


. 


. 


11 


Uffenham - 


. 


- 


12 


Evesham • 


. 


> 


18 


Weston, Uffenham 


- 


14 


Weston - 


. 


- 


18 


Hayles 


- 


- 


23 


Cirencester 


. 


. 


24 


Cirencester 


. 


. 


25,26 


Cirencester 


- 


. 


27 


Cirencester 


m 


- 


28 


Cirencester 


m 


m 


Fa. 








2 


Cirencester 


. 


. 


4 


Cirencester 


. 


. 


7 


Cirencester 


- 


- 


8 


Cirencester 


- 


- 


10 


Cirencester 


- 


- 


12 


Cirencester 


m 


^ 


13 


Shirebnm 


M 


. 


15 


Shirebnm 


. 


. 


17 


Shirbume 


. 


. 


18 


Shirbnme 


. 


- 


20 


Rhirbum - 


. 


. 


23-25 


Quenynton 


- 


- 


27 


Qaenynton 


m 


- 


28 


Qaenynton 


- 


- 


Mar. 








2 


Queninton 


- 


- 


3 


Down Amney 


• 


- 


5 


Down Amney 


- 


- 





7 


Down Amney 


Pat. 


8 


Down Amney 


C. T. 248, Pat. 


10 


Down Amney 


M. E. 241, Pat. 


12 


Down Amney 


Tiib. 


14,15 


Down Amney 


Pat. 


16 


Down Amney 


Pat. 


19 


Down Amney 


Feed. 599, Pat. 


22 


Malmesbury 


Pat. 


23 


Malmesbnry 


Fine. 


24 


Stanlegh - 


Pat. 


25 


Stanford, Stanley 


Fine. 


26 


Stanley 


Pat. 


28 


Devises - 


Piynne,1255,Pat. 


29 


Devises - 


Prynne, 295, Pat. 


SO 


Devisee 


Prynne, 293, Pat. 


31 


Devises 


Feed. 699, Pat. 


Apr. 




Prynne, 296, Pat. 


1 


Devises 


Pat. 


2 


Devises 


CI. 


8,4 


Devises 


Fine. 


5 


Devises 




6 


Devizes - 


FoBd. 699, Pat. 


7 


Devisez 


Pat. 


8 


Devizes 


Pat. 


9 


Devises 


CL 


10 


Devizes 


Pat. 


11 


Devises 


Feed. 600. 


13 


Devises 


Prynne, 294, Pat. 


14 


Devises 


Vase. 


15 


Devises 


Feed. 600- 


16 


Devises 


Pat. 


17 


Devises 




18 


Devises 




23 


Stanley 




24 


Stanley - 


a. 


30 


Gloucester 


Pat. 


May 




Chart. 


1 


Gloucester 


Pat. 


2 


Gloucester 


Lib. 


8-5 


Gloucester 


Vase. 


8 


Gloucester 


Pat., Close. 


9 


Hanlegh - 


Pat. 


10 


Hanlegh - 


Pat. 


16 


Worcester 


Pat. 


17 


Worcester 


C. T. 107, Pat. 


18 


Worcester 


a. 


19 


Worcester 


Prynne, 287, Pat. 


20 


Worcester 


Pat. 


21 


Worcester 




22 


Worcester 


Pat. 


23 


Herrlebuiy 


Feed, 601, Pat. 


24 


Hertilbury 


Pat. 


26 


Hertilbuiy 


C. T. 109. 


26 


Acton Bumel 


Feed. 602, Pat., 


28 


Acton Bumel 


C. R. P. 50. 


30 


Acton Bumel 


C. T. 108, Pat. 


June 




Lib. 


1 


Salop 


Prynne,124©,Pat. 


2 


Salop 

Ercalewe (Ercall) 


Piynne, 292, Pat. 


3 


C. T. 109, Pat. 


4 


Addredeley 


Pat. 


6 


Wichium Mauban 


Pat. 


6 


Chester 


Vase. 


7 


Chester 


Pat. 


8 


Chester 




9 


Chester 


a. 


10 


Chester 


a. 


11 


Chester 


Pat. 


12 


Chester 



Pat. 

Fine. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Fine. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Fine. 

Pat. 

Fine. 

M. W. 222, W. R. 

Pat. 

Feed. 608. 

Pat. 

W. R. 

Pat. 

Fine. 

CI. 

Pat. 

Fine. [40. 

M.W.222,R.D.P. 

Pat. 

C. T. 270, Pat. 

Pat. 

M. W. 224, Pat., 
CI. rR.Claus.m.6. 
Food. 604, Pat. 

Pat. 

CI. 

Lib. 

W. R. 

M. W. 224, Pat. 

Prynne, 1263,Pat. 

Lib. 

Feed. 606, Pat. 

Prynne, 286, Pat. 

Prynne, 289, Pat. 

Pat. 

CI. 

Pat. 

a. 

Prynne, 297, Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. pPcBd. 607. 
M. W. 224, Pat., 
Prynne, 290, Pat. 

Pat. [608, Pat. 

M. W. 226, Feed. 

W.R. 

M. W^. 228, W. R. 

a. 

W.R. 

CI. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

W. R. 

W.R. 

Pat. 

Feed. 609, Pat. 

^asc. 

Feed. 610, Pat. 

Chart. 

a. 
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13 


Chester - 


15 


Chester - 


16 


Chester 


17 


Chester - 


18 


Chester - 


19^ 


Chester - 


21 


Chester - 


22 


Chester - 


23 


Chester - 


24 


Chester - 


26 


Chester - 


27 


Chester - 


28 


Chester - 


29 


In Castns apd Newton 


SO 
July 

1 


In Cafltns apd Newton 


Chester - 


2 


Chester 


8 


Chester - 


4 


Chester 


6 


Chester 


6 


Flint 


8 


BotheUm - 


10 


Bothelon - 


12 


Bothelan - 


13 


Sotbelan • 


14 


Bothelan - 


15 


Bothehm - 


18,19 


Bothelan - 


20 


Bothelan • 


21 


Bothelan • 


22-25 


Bothelan - 


26 


Bothelan - 


27 


Bhndland • 


28 


Bothelan - 


30 


Bothelan - 


Aug, 




1 


Bothelan - 


4.10 


Bothelan - 


11 


Bothelan • 


12 


Bothelan • 


13 


Bothelan - 


14 


Bothelan • 


15 


Bothelan - 


Nov. 




1 


Denbigh - 

Bothe^ and Denbigh 


8 


6 


Dynbey - 


7 


Bothelan • 


8 


Bothelan - 


10 


Bothelan • 


12 


Bothelan - 


13 


Bothelan • 


14 


Bothelan - 


15 


Bothelan - 


17 


Bothelan - 


20 


Bothelan - 


21 


Bhudhland 


22 


Bothelan - 


23 


Bhndlan - 


24 


Bothelan - 


26^ 


Bothelan - 


28 


Bothelan - 


30 


Bothelan • 


Dec. 




1 


Bothelan - 


M 


Bothdan - 


5 


Bothelan • 


6 


Bothelan - 



Ftet. 


16 


Bothelan - 


- B. Clans, m. 2. 


CL 


17 


Bothelan • 


- Pat. 


Yaso. 


18 


Bothelan • 


- a. 


Fat. 


20 


Bothelan - 


. Pat. 


W.B. 


23 


Bothelan • 


. Pat. 


Pat. 


SO 


Bnthyn • 


- Fine. 


Prynne, 290, Pat. 


31 


Bathyn - 


- CL 


M. W. 227, Pftt. 


Sept. 






C. T. 103. 


1 


Bnthyn 


- Pat. 


Chart. 


2 


Buthyn 


- W.B. 


Prynne, 290, Pat. 


8 


Bnthyn 


- CL 


Pat. 


4 


Bnthyn 


- Fine. [91, Pat. 


Fine. 


8 


Butthyn - 


- Feed. 616, C. T. 


Pat. 


12 


Addemewyn 


. W.B. 


CL 


13 


Dymmayn 


- CL 




18 


Thlangemon 


. CL 


Pat. [45. 
M.W.227,B.D.P. 


20 


Thlangemon 


. Pat. 


21,22 


Thlangemon 
Bothemn • 


. CI. 


Pat. 


24-28 


- Pat. 


CL 


Oct. 






Pat. 


2 


Thlaneemon 
BotheSm - 


. Fo9d. 617, Fine. 


M. W.227, Pifct. 


4 


. Pat. 


Piynne, 296. 


5,6 


Bothelan • 


- CL 


W.B. 


7,8 


Bothelan • 


- Pat. 


Pryune, 295. 


9 


Bothelan - 


. a. 


CL 


10 


Bothelan - 


. lib. 


Pat. [45, Pat. 


11 


Bothelan - 


- Fine. 


M.W.227,B.D.P. 


12,13 


Bothelan - 


- Pat. 


Pat. 


14 


Bothelan - 


- W.B. 


CL 


16 


Bothelan • 


- Fine. 


Feed. 612. 


16 


Bhndland - 


- C. T. 111. 


Pat. 


17 


Bothelan - 


. CL 


W.B. 


18 


Bhndland • 


- Prynne, 287, CL 


Prynne, 291, Pat. 


19 


Bothelan • 


- Lib. 


Pat. 


20 


Bothelan • 


- Pat. 


M. W. 228. 


23 


Dynbigh • 


. a. 




24 


Denbigh - 


- Prynne, 292, Pat. 


Pat. 


26,26 


Denbigh • 


- W.B. 


Pat. 


27 


Denbigh • 


. Prynne, 296, Pat. 


Foed. 613, Pat. 


28 


Dynbey - 


- Pat. 


Fine. 


29 


Dynbey 


- Fine. 


Pat. 


80 


Denbigh - 


- M. W.243, Pat. 


Fine. 


31 


Denbigh - 


- W.B. 


Prynne, 297, Pat. 








11 ET>M\ 


^ARD 


I. 






7 


Bothelan • 


- Close. 


Vase. 


8 


Bothelan - 


. W. B. 


Fine. 


11 


Bothelan - 


- W.B/ 


Pat. 


12,13 


Bothelan - 


. Pat. 


a. 


14 


Bothelan - 


. Fine. 


Pat. 


16 


Botheland • 


- Pat. 


Pat. [619, Pat. 


16 


Bothelan - 


• lib. 


H. W. 244, Fodd. 


17 


Bhndland - 


. C. T. 91, CI. 


Fine. 


19 


Bothelan - 


. Pat. 


Prynne, 297. 


20 


Bothelan - 


. W.B. 


Pat. 


21 


Bhndland - 


[107. 
- Peed. 620, C. T. 


lib. 


22 


Bothelan - 


CI. 


26 


Bothelan • 


- Fine. 


C. T. 91. 


26 


Bothelan • 


. Feed. 620. 


Fine. 


27 


Bothelan - 


- Pat. 


C. T. 249. 


28 


Bhndland - 


. C. T. 90, W. B. 


M. W. 244, P. W., 


29,80 


Bothelan - 


- CL 


Pat. [W. B. 
CI. 




11 


283. 


Pat. 


Jan. 








1 


Bothelan - 


. CL 


W.B. 


2,3 


Bothelan - 


• Pat. 


Pat. 


4 


Bothelan - 


. CL 


Vase. 


6 


Bothelan - 


- P. W. 


M. W. 246, W. B. 


6 


Bothelan - 


- Piynne,303,W.B. 



.1 
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7 


Bothelan - 


8 


Bothelan • 


9 


Bothelan - 


10 


Bothelan - 


11 


Bothelan - 


12 


Bothelan - 


14 


ThalhuTBt sup Conway 


20 


Bothelan - 


21 


BUda 


27 


Bothelan • 


29 


Bothelan - 


80 


Bothelan - 


Teb. 




1 


Bothelan - 


8 


Bothelan - 


4 


Bothelan - 


6 


Bothelan - 


6^ 


Bothelan - 


9 


Bothelan • 


12 


Bothelan • 


14 


Bothelan 


15 


Bothelan * 


16 


Bothelan • 


17 


Bothelan . 


18 


Bothelan - 


19 


Bothelan • 


20 


Bothelan - 


23 


Bothelan - 


24 


Bhiidlan . 


25 


Bothelan - 


28 


Bothelan • 


Ma/r, 




1 


Bothelan ■ 


2 


Bothelan - 


8 


Bothelan - 


4,5 


Bothelan 


6 


Bothelan - 


8 


Bothelan - 


10 


Bothelan - 


11,12 


Bothelan - 


13 


Aberconway 


14 


Aberoonweye in Snaudon 


16 


Aberconway 


16 


Aberconway 


18 


Aberconway in Snaudon • 


20 


Aberconway 


21 


Aberconveeye in 8. 


22 


Aberconway 


23 


Aberconway 


24 


Abeiconway 


25,26 


Aberconweye 


27 


Aberconway 


28 


Aberconway 


30 


Aberconway 


Apr, 




1 


Aberconweye 


2 


Aberconway 


8 


Aberconway 


4 


Aberconweye 


5 


Aberoonweye 


6 


Aberconway 


7 


Aberconway 


8 


Aberconway 


9 


Aberconway 


10 


Aberconway 


11,12 


Aberconway 


15 


Aberconweye in Sn. 


16 


Aberconway in Snawdon 


17 


Aberconway 


18 


Aberconway 


19 


Aberconway 


20,21 


Aberconway 



Vase. 

Prynne, 308. 
Pat. 

ca. 

W. B. [241, W. B. 
Feed. 625, C. T. 
Lib. 
W. B. 

Prynne, 321. 
Pat. 

a. 

W. B. 

P. W. 11, W. B., 

Fine. [FomL. 625. 

CI. 

Fine. 

Pat. 

FoBd. 626, W. B. 

a. 

Pat. 

W. B. 

Fine. 

Pat. 

Prynne, 303. 

Vase. 

a. 

C. T. 242, W. B. 

Vaac. 

P. W. 12, W. B. 

a. 

Prynne,301,W.B. 

W. B. 

Pat. 

a. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

W. B. 

W B 

M. W. 245, W. B. 

Vase. 

Prynne,317,W.B. 

P. W. 14, W. B. 

Fine. 

M. W. 247, W. B. 

W. B. 

CI. 

W. B. 

FoBd. 627. 

Lib. 

a. 

W. B. 

C. B. P. 50, W. B. 

Pat. 

W. B. [107. 

Feed. 627, C. T., 

Feed. 628. 

W. B. 

Pat. 

CI. 

Pat. 

W. B. 

Pat. 

P. W. 14. 

St. 

Pat. 

Prynne,303,W.B. 

Fine. 

W. B. 



22 


Aberconway 


23 


Aberconway 


24 


Aberconway 


25 


Aberconway 


26 


Aberconway 


28 


Aberconway 


30 


Aberconway 


Manf 




1 


Aberconway 


2,3 


Aberconway 


4 


Aberconway 


5 


Aberconway 


6 


Aberconway 


7 


Aberconway 


8 


Aberconway 


9 


Aberconway 


10 


Thlannist 


12,13 


Thlanrust 


14 


Dolinthalayn, GUnthluguth 


16 


Dolindalan 


18 


Dolinthalayn 


19 


Dolindalan 


20 


Dolindalan 


21 


Dolindalan 


22 


Dolindalan 


23 


Dolindelan 


24 


Dolindalan 


25 


Dolindalan 


26 


Dolindalan 


27 


Dolindalan 


28 


Dolinthalayn 


June 




1 


Trevor' - 


2 


Treveren • 


3 


Trevor' 


4 


Aberconway 


5 


Aberconway 


6,7 


Aberconway 


8 


Aberconway 


9 


Aberconway 


10-12 


Aberconway 


13 


Aberconway 


14 


Aberconway 


15 


Aberconweye 


18 


Bothelan - 


19 


Bothelan - 


20 


Bothelan - 


21 


Bothelan • 


22 


Bothelan - 


23 


Bothelan - 


24 


Bothelan - 


25 


Bothelan - 


26 


Bothelan ... 


27 


Bothelan > 


28 


Bothelan > 


30 


Bothelan • 


July 




1 


Bothelan ... 


2 


Aberconway 


4 


Aberconway 


5 


Aberconway 


6 


Aberconway 


8 


Aber 


9 


Aber 


11 


Bangor 


12 


Carnarvon - 


13 


Carnarvon - 


15 


Caernarvon 


16 


Caernarvon 


17,18 


Carnarvon 


20 


Carnarvon 



Pat. 

W. B. 

Pat. 

Prynne, 316. 

Pat. 

W. B. 

Pat. 

Fine. 

W. B. 

Pat. 

CL 

Pat. 

W. B. 

Pat. 

CL 

W. B. 

Pat. 

Pat., Fine. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

CL 

W. B. 

Lib. 

W. B. 

M. E. 176. 

W. B. 

CL 

Lib. 

W.B. 

Pat. 

Lib. 

a. 

C. B. P. 50. 

Pat. 

CL 

Pat. 

W.B. 

Pat. 

CL 

Prynne, 307. 

Welsh B. 

Prynne, 299, CL 

a. 

Pat. 
Welsh B. 

a. 

M. E. 590. 
P. W. 15. 
Pat. [R. m. 1. 
Feed. 630, Welsh 

a. 

Dug. Mon. vi, 61 1 
P. W. 15, W. R. 
[m. 2, Welsh, 
Pat. [Feed. 630. 

Lib. 

Welsh. 

Pat. 

CL 

Pat, 

P. W. 15, CL 

Welsh. 

Prynne, 317, Pat. 

a. 

Pat. 

Bot. Pat. m. 13. 

Beg. Conway, p. 

CL [13. 

Close. 




CamMTon 

Aberderawonny 

CamarTon 

Camarvon 

Camttrvoa 



Alberfr&n - 
Alberfron (Angleeey) 
CutleCnbr 



ThluuD^B 
Caraarvoa 
Eelenok Maur, EUlenoii ' 

Caernarron 
Eellenok Hanr 
Craldth • 
Cnikith - 
HaTdelagh 
Hardalagh 
Camarron 
ThlamhnghelTii 
Derewen I^magh - 
BnthTii, Derewen Lanergh 
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Macclefend 
Haccleefield 
Maocleafield 
MaccleB&eld 
Haccleafield 
Macclesfield 
Macclesfield 
Overton and Cu 
Overton - 
Overton - 
Acton Bnniel 
Acton Bomel 



BramboTg 
Stanler • 
TaleBOTal 
Haocleflfead 
Uacdeafleld 



C. T. 248, CL 

Pat. 

Pat., C. T. 256, 

C. T. 266, CL 

C. T. 269. 

C. T. 243, a. 

c. T. 24*, a. 

C. T. 248. 
C. T. 263. 

Pat. 



Pmine, 307, Pat. 
E. Lib. m. 4. 
Frrnne, 306, Pat. 
Welak 



Acton Boxnel 
Acton Bamd 
Acton Bomel 
Acton Bomel 
Acton Bumel 
Acton Bnmel 
Acton Bumel 
Acton Bnmel 
Maclesfend 
Acton Bnmel 
Acton Bnmell 
Acton Bnmel 
Acton Bumel 
Acton Bnmel 
ActoD BumeU 
Aoton Bumel 
Acton Bumel 
Acton Bnmel 
Acton Bumel 
Acton Bumel 
Acton Bomel 
Acton Burnel 



12 EDWARD I. 



1 Acton Bumell 






M Acton Bnmel 




Pat. 


6 Acton Bumel 




CI. 






CI. 


10 Acton Bnmel, 


He^orf ". 


a. 


12 Acton Bumel, Hereford - 


Cl. 


13 Hareforf - 




Pat. 


15 Hereford - 




01. 


19 Hereford - 




Pat. 


21 Harefoid - 




Pat. 


2* Worcester - 




Lib. 


25 Worcester- 




aose 


as Woroealer- 




Pat. 


30 Worcester- 




Pat. 


Dk. 






2 Herefbtd - 




Close. 


6 Haylee - 




Pat. 


6 Acton Bomel 




Pat. 






Pat. 


11.12 Wigmore. Leominrter - 


Pat. 


13-15 Acton BumeU 




Pat. 


16 Salop and Acton Bumel • 


Pat. 


17 Shroirardyn 




Fine. 


22 Hereford ■ 






24 Bothelan - 




Fat. 


26 Botbelan - 




Fine. 


28 Cbester - 






31 Maocleefield 


1284. 


Pat. 


Jan. 






I Cridding - 




M.B. 


VOL. U. 







6 Criteling - 

8 York, I^dcaateT ' 

9 York 

11 York 

12 York 
14 8t. Oswalds 
16 St. Osvalds 

20 Blida 

21 Clipeton - 

22 Clipeton - 
24 Clipaton - 

27 Newerk, Lndham - 

28 Newerk, Lincoln - 
SO Newerk - 
81 Stow Park 

Feb. 

1 Nettlebam 

8 Nettleham 

4 Nettleham 

6 Nettleham 

7 Nettleham 

8 Nettleham 

9 Nettleban 

10 Lincoln, Nettleham 

11 Nettleham 
12,13 Lincoln - 
14,16 Temple Bmere 

18 Shelbon - 

19 Donin^ton 
20,21 Colston Basset 

22 Burton upon Trent 

27 Burton upon Trent 



Prjfime, 3M 
PiTone, 319 
Pi^mte, 31C 
Piynne, 81E 

a. 

P. W. 16. 
St. Bealm. I 
F<ed. 634. 
CL [Pryiin 
Fine. 
Pat. 

Foed. 634, 
Pat.[260,Li 
PiTiuie, an 



Pat. 

Pat., Close, 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pffld. 637, I 

Fine. 

Prynne, 821 

Close, 

Close. 

Pat. 

Pat. 



Cleae. 

Pat. 

Close. 

Pat. 

Fine. 

CkMO. 

C. T. 89, Pi 

Pat. 

Pat. 
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Mar. 
















6 


Carnarvon 


. 


. 


. 


Pat. 


4 


Heywood - 


. 


- 


m 


Close. 






6 


Caernarvon 


. 


. 


. 


Feed. 644. 


6 


Stane 


. 


- 


. 


Close. 






7 


Caernarvon 


m 


- 


. 


Prynne, 319, Lib. 


6 


Heywood - 


. 


. 


«• 


Pat. 






8 


Carnarvon 


~ 


- 


- 


aose. 


8 


Bothelaii, Heleye 


- 


• 


Prynne, 


828, 


, CI. 


10 


Carnarvon 


m 


. 


. 


Pat. 


9 


Wyche, Toiple 


- 


- 


. 


Close. 






11 


Carnarvon 


m 


. 


. 


Tiib. 


12 


Chester 


. 


- 


- 


Pat. 






12 


Kynros, Caernarvon 


- 


. 


Foed. 644, Pat. 


13 


Chester 


. 


- 


. 


Lib. 






13 


Caernarvon 


. 


. 


. 


C. T. 248, Pat. 


15 


BasinfiTwerk 
Bothejum - 


. 


- 


. 


Pine. 






14 


Carnarvon 


_ 


m 


_ 


aoee. 


16 


. 


. 


m 


Close. 






15 


Carnarvon 


• 


m 


_ 


Pat. [Pat. 


17-20 


Bothel&n - 


- 


^ • 


m 


Pat. 






16 


Caernarvon 


. 


m 


. 


Dug. M. V. 674, 
Welnh EolL 


21 


Bothelan - 


. 


. 


m 


Welfih Boll. 




17 


Carnarvon 


_ 


_ 


. 


22 


Bothelan - 


. 


- 


- 


Pat. 






18 


Carnarvon 


. 


• 


• 


Pat. 


23 


Bothelan - 


. 


- 


«• 


M. E. 656, 


Pat., 


19 


Caernarvon 


w 


. 


. 


Fcod. 645. 


24 


Bothelan - 


. 


. 


- 


Pat. [ 


:st. : 


B. 70 


20 


Caernarvon 


. 


. 


_ 


Ptynne, 828, Pat. 


26,27 


Aberconway 


- 


- 


. 


Pat. 






22 


Carnarvon 


> 


. 


. 


Pat, 


29 


Aberoonway 


- 


- 


- 


Pine. 






24,25 


Caernarvon 


. 


. 


. 


Pat. 


Apr, 
















26 


Carnarvon and 


Baladeuclyn 


. 




1 


Carnarvon 


. 


. 


- 


Pat. 






27 


Neuyn, Camaxvon, Neuj 


nill 


. 


Pat. 


8 


Carnarvon 


. 


- 


- 


Pat. 






28 


Acton Bumel, . 


Neugull, Neuyn 


. 


C. T. 261, Pat. 


4 


Carnarvon 


. 


. 


. 


Lib. 






Aug. 












5,6 


Carnarvon 


• 


- 


- 


Pat. 






2 


Bardeseye 


. 




. 


Pat. 


8 


Caemarvan 


- 


- 


. 


Firm. B 


. 138, CI. 


3 


Crucket - 


m 




. 


Close. 


9,10 


Carnarvon 


m 


- 


• 


Pat. 






4 


Porthelyn, Neugnll 




. 


Pat. 


12,13 


Carnarvon 


- 


- 


• 


Close. 






5 


Porthelyn (Porcelly) 




. 


Pat. 


14 


Carnarvon 


- 


- 


- 


Pat. 






6 


Porthelyn 


- 




w 


Pat. 


15 


Carnarvon 


- 


- 


. 


Close. 






9 


Penvaghan 


m 




. 


Pat. 


16-18 


Carnarvon 


m 


. 


. 


Pat. 






10 


Penvaghan, Carnarvon 




. 


Pat. 


20 


Carnarvon 


- 


m 


- 


Pat. 






11 


Penvaghan 


. 




. 


a. 


21 


Carnarvon 


- 


- 


. 


Fine. 






12 


Cleobury - 


. 




«• 


C. T. 248. 


23-25 


Carnarvon 


- 


> 


. 


Pat. 






14 


Shrewsbury, Carnarvon 




. 


C. T. 248, Pat. 


26 


Carnarvon 


- 


m 


. 


aose. 






15 


Carnarvon 


. 


. 


. 


Pat. 


28 


Carnarvon 


. 


- 


. 


Close. 






16 


Acton Bumell 


. 


- 


. 




29,30 


Carnarvon 


- 


. 


■• 


Pat. 






17 


Acton Bumell, 


Carnarvon 


. 


C. T. 248, Pat. 


May 
















18 


Carnarvon - 


. 


. 


- 


Pat. 


1 


Carnarvon 


. 


- 


. 


Close. 






20 


Carnarvon 


. 


m 


. 


Pat. 


2 


Carnarvon 


. 


- 


. 


Pat. 






21 


Carnarvon 


- 


- 


. 


Close. 


3 


Carnarvon 


. 


. 


« 


Close. 






22 


Aber 


. 


m 


. 


Lib. 


4 


Carnarvon 


. 


« 


. 


Pat. 






23 


Aber 


- 


m 


. 


Close. 


5 


Caemavoon 


m 


- 


- 


Prynne, 


328, Pat. 


24 


Aber 


. 


m 


- 


Prynne, 324, Pat. 


6 


Carnarvon 


. 


. 


. 


Fine. 




■ 


25,26 


Aber 


- 


m 


. 


Close. 


9 


Nenadarthlan 


. 


. 


- 


Pat. 






27,28 


Aber 


. 


- 


. 


Pat. 


10 


Nenadarthlan, 


Hardelagh 


- 


Pat. 






30 


Aberconway 


- 


. 


. 


Pat. 


11 


Herdelagh 


m 


- 


- 


Pat. 






Sept. 












23 


Cmlrith - 


- 


- 


- 


Pat. 






1 


Aberconway 


- 


M 


. 


Welsh Boll. 


24 


Crukyn 


- 


- 


. 


Close. 






2 


Overton - 


- 


. 


. 




25-28 


Carnarvon 


. 


- 


. 


Pat. 






4-6 


Bothelan - 


m 


. 


. 


Pat. 


29 


Carnarvon 


m 


. 


. 


VVahih Boll. 




7 


Flint 


m 


. 


. 


Fine. 


30,31 


Carnarvon 


m 


. 


m 


Pat. 






8 


Flynt 


m 


. 


. 


Pat. 


June 
















9 


Flynt 


. 


- 


. 




1 


Carnarvon 


. 


. 


' 


Close. 






10 


Chester, Shotewick, Flynt 


. 


Pat. 


2-4 


Carnarvon 


. 


- 


. 


Fine. 






11 


Chester - 


. 


. 


. 


Pat. 


5-7 


Carnarvon 


. 


. 


. 


Pat. 






12 


Chester - 


. 


. 


. 




8 


Carnarvon 


- 


- 


. 


Lib. 






13 


Chester 


- 


. 


. 


Pat. 


9 


Baladeuthlyn 


m 


- 


- 


Fine. 






14 


Chester 


m 


- 


. 


FcBd. 648, Pat. 


10 


Baladeolyn 


- 


- 


- 


Prynne, 


325, 


Pat. 


15 


Chester 


- 


- 


. 


C. B. P. 51, Pat. 


11,12 


Baladeuthlyn 


m 


. 


• 


Pat. 






16 


Chester - 


. 


- 


. 


aose. 


13 


Bothelan, Baladenthlyn 


- 


• 


Prynne, 


323, 


CI. 


17 


Shotewick 


. 


- 


• 




14 


Baladeulyn, Bothelan 


- 


- 


Prynne, 


323, 


CI. 


18 


Byston 


- 


- 


- 


Pat. 


15 


BaLadeuidyn 


m 


m 


- 


Feed. 6422. 




20 


Malpas 


- 


- 


* 


Pat. 


16 


Baladeulyn 


m 


- 


- 


Pat. 






22 


OvOTton - 


- 


- 


. 


Pat. 


17 


Baladeulyn 


- 


- 


* 








24 


Overton - 


- 


- 


. 


Pat. 


18 


Baladeulyn 


. 


. 


. 


Pat. 






25 


Overton - 


m 


* 


. 


CI. 


20 


Baladeuclyn, Baladonthlyn 


- 


Fodd. 643, 


Pat., 


26 


Overton - 


. 


. 


- 


lib. 


21 


Baladethlyn 


- 


- 


- 


CI. [Prynne 


,321. 


27 


Overton - 


■• 


- 


- 


Pat. 


22 


Baladeulyn 


- 


- 


- 


Prynne, 


329, 


Pat. 


28 


Overton - 


- 


- 


. 


Prynne, 324, Pat. 


24 


Baladenthlyn 


. 


- 


. 


Close. 






30 


Overton - 


- 


- 


. 


CI. 


25-27 


Baladeulyn 


- 


- 


. 


Pat. 






Oct. 












28 


Baladeulyn 


- 


- 


. 


Fine. 






1,2 


Overton - 


- 


- 


. 


Pat. 


29 


Baladeulyn 


- 


• 


m 


Close. 






3 


Overton - 


- 


- 


. 


Close. 


July, 
















4 


Hope in Wales 


. 


.- 


- 


Fcdd. 648, Pat. 


3 


Baladeulyn 


- 


- 


- 


Pat. 






5 


Mons Altus 


- 


- 


- 


FowL 648, Pat. 
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f St. AMph, Denbigh 




Pi7nne,820,P»t. 


19 Camarron 


i Aberconway, Thlangenioii 


CL 




ID AbenMumr 


^■^■"fiit: 




11 AberDonwaj 






aa Caernarvon 


13 CarmirToii 






Pine. 


23 Caemarron 








Pat 


26 Crukyth . 


^16 Cam^TTon 






Lib. 


B7 Haid«lagh 






13 EDWARD I. 


Stv. 


23 Teford.Th( 


I Ben ■ - ■ - Lib. 


£4 St. Ednmnci 


S Bere 






a. 


2S Binham - 


3 Bera 






Pat. 


Mar. 








Prynne, 8«. CL 


7 Binham - 


6 B«ra 






Pat. 


8 Binham . 


6 B«reCartle 






CL 


9 Thomegffe 


B Lampwier 






Fine. 


13 Oimmingha 


10 Lompoder 






Pat. 


16 Burg 








Fat. 


18 Bo^ 


U Lam^ 






I^t. 


23,24 Buig 


15 L&mpader TMir 






Lib. 


26-29 Burg 


16 Lampadar 






Pat. 


^^; T, 


18 Apad BeUnm locm 


m 




Prynne, 345. 


1 Bnrg 

2 Burg . 


!0,21 Cardigiui - 






Pine. 


3 Bu^ 


£2 Cardvan - 






Piynne, 360, a. 


8 WertDerha 


S3 Cardigan ■ 






Pftt. 


10 eS - 


24 Caidiian ■ 






Wetoh. 




28.29 Baveribid 






Pat. 


11 Ely 


Or. 








12 ElyandDit 


1 Briabd - 








13 Pulmere - 








CI. 


14 Baldock - 








Pine. 


16 Baldook - 


6,6 Carmarthen 






Pat. 


19-24 Langley - 


7 Carmarthen 






CI. 


25 Langley - 


8 Kedwelly - 






CI. 


26.27 Langley - 


S Kedwelly - 






Welsh. 


28 Langley - 


10,L1 OTBtermoutli 






Pat. 




IS Neath 






Pat. 


*"!'■ „ . . 


13 Dggemor - 






a. 




15 CardifT - 






CI, 




16 Cardigan, CMdiff 






Prjmne, 363, Pat. 




18 Stragoil - 






Pat. 


6 Westminste 


21-25 Bristol ■ 






Pat. 




26 Bristol ■ 






Prynne, 420. 


9 Westraiaste 


27 BririKil - 






Pat. 


9 Westrainate 


28 Bristol - 






F<Bd. 6B1, Pat. 


10 Westminete 


29,30 Briit«l - 






Pat. 


11 WeatminsU 


31 Bristol ■ 






Fine. 


12 Westminste 






13,14 WeBtminst* 


1285 




16 WeBtminste 


;<>». 




16,17 Westminste 


U Biist^ ■ 


- Feed. 661. Pat. 




3 Bitb 




Pat. 




7 Marlboro - 




Pat. 


22,23 Westminste 


9 N«bnr7 - 




Prynne, 3G2, Pnt. 


24 Westminste 


10 Odrham and Baainge* 




Pat. 


26,26 Westminst* 


12 Crmdel - 




CI. 


27 Westminste 


15 B«7eate - 




Pat. 


28 WeBtminste 


» LedeB and Canterbury 




Pat. 


80 Westminste 


23 Ledes - 




Fine. 


81 Westminste 






Pat. 


Jtins. 


27 Canterbury 




CL 


1 Westminste 


^ Canterbury 




Pi7nne.847,PBt. 


2 Westminste 
8 Westminste 


i Ledee 




CL 


4 Westminst* 


2 Ledea 




Prynne. 849. Pat. 


6 Westminst* 


4 Ledea 




Pat 


6 Westminste 


12 Hechaln • 




Pat. 


7 Westminste 


21 Ettwode - 






Pat. 


8 Westminste 
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10 


Westminster 


- 


- 


- 


Prynne, 346, Pat. 


16,17 


Ambresbury 


. 


- 


- 


Pat. 


11 


Westminster 


- 


- 


- 


Fosd. 668. [Pat. 


18 


Ambresbury 


. 


- 


- 


Fin. 


12 


Westminster 


- 


m 


. 


Firm. Burg. 42, 


19 


Clarendon 


. 


- 


- < 


Fin. 


13 


Westminster 


- 


- 


. 


Prynne, 361. 


20 


Clarendon 


. 


. 


m 


Pat. 


14,16 


Westminster 


. 


. 


. 


Pat. 


21 


Clarendon 


. 


. 


. 




16 


Westminster 


. 


- 


. 


PoBd. 669, Pat. 


22 


Clarendon 


. 


. 


. 


Ch. 


17 


Westminster 


. 


. 


. 


Prynne, 351, Pat. 


23-26 


Clarendon 


. 


. 


. 


Pat. 


18 


Westminster 


- 


- 


. 


Peed. 659. 


26 


Clarendon 


• 


> 


. 


a. 


20 


Westminster 


. 


. 


- 


Feed. 659, Pat. 


29 


Lindhurst 


1 


- 


. 


Pat. 


22 


Westminster 


• 


. 


. 


FoBd. 669, Pat. 


30 


Ijindhurst 


• 


. 


. 


Prynne, 346, Pat 


23 


Westminster 


- 


- 


- 


Pat. 


Sept. 












24 


Westminster 


- 


- 


. 


Feed. 659, Pat. 


1 


Lindhurst 


• 


. 


. 


Pat. 


26-27 


Westminster 
Westminster 


- 


- 


- 


Pat. 


7 


Winchester 


> 


> 


. 


Pat. 


28 


. 


- 


- 


St. B. 100. 


9 


Winchester 


m 


- 


. 


Ch. 


30 


Westminster 


. 


. 


. 


Pat. 


10,11 


Winchester 


m 


- 


. 


Pat. 


July 












12 


Winchester 


. 


- 


. 


Fin. 


1 


Westminster 


. 


- 


- 


I. B. 98, Pat., 


16 


Winchester, Wodemancote 


. 


Prynne, 348, Rit. 


2 


Westminster 


. 


- 


- 


CI. [M. E. 522. 


18 


Wotton - 


. 


* 


. 


Pat. 


3 


Westminster 


- 


- 


. 


Fin. 


22 


Winchester, Wotton 


. 


- 


C. B. P. 51, Pat. 


6 


Canterbmy 


- 


- 


- 


Lib. 


26 


Overton - 


. 


- 


- 


Pat. 


7-9 


Canterbury 


- 


- 


- 


Pat. 


26 


Wotton - 


. 


. 


. 


Lib. 


10 


Westminster 


• 


- 


. 


Pat. 


27 


Wodemancote 


. 


. 


. 


Pat. 


12 


Canterbury 


- 


- 


- 


CI. 


28 


Wodemancote 


. 


. 


«» 


CI. 


13-16 


Ledes 


- 


«• 


. 


Pat. 


29 


Wodemancote 


. 


- 


. 


Pat. 


17 


Bukinfiarude 


. 


. 


. 


Pat. 


Oct. 












22 


Brembere - 


- 


. 


. 


Pat. 


1 


Wodemancote 


. 


. 


. 


a. 


23 


Caernarvon ? 


- 


. 


. 


C. T. 269. 


3 


Winchester 


. 


- 


. 


Pat. 


26 


Arundel - 


. 


. 


. 


Pat. 


4 


Winchester 


. 


. 


. 


Prynne, 352. 


27 


Chichester 


- 


- 


- 


CI. 


6 


Winchester 


. 


. 


. 


Piynne, 353. Pal 


28 


Chichester 


- 


- 


- 


Pat. 


6 


Winchester 


. 


- 


m 


a. 


Aiig. 












7 


Winchester 


. 


. 


m 


Pat. 


1 


Wolvemere 


m 


- 


. 


Pat. 


8* Winchester 


. 


. 


. 


St. B. 98, €51. 


2 


Wolvemere 


m 


. 


. 


CI. 


10-16 


Winchester 


. 


. 


. 


Pat. 


3-6 


Wolvemere 


- 


- 


- 


Pat. 


17,18 


Southampton 


. 


. 


. 


Pat. 


6 


Wolvomer 


- 


- 


- 


Prynne, 353, Pat. 


21 


Beaulieu Begis 


r • 


- 


. 


Close. 


7 


Wolvemere 


- 


- 


«• 


Lib. 


24 


Swayneston, I. 


of W. 


- 


* 


Pat. 


10 


Basinges - 


- 


- 


- 


Pat. 


26 


Swayneston 


- 


M 


m 


Lib. 


16 


Ambresbury 








Prynne, 344, Pat. 

14 EDT^ 


26-28 

^ARD 


Swayneston 

I. 


• 






Pat. 


Nov. 












16 


Stoke Subtus Hameldon 




„ 


Fine. 


1 


Swayneston 




- 


- 


Pat. 


17 


Stokes 


. 




. 


Pat. 


4 


Swaneston 




. 


. 


Pat. 


19 


Ford 


_ 




. 


Pat. 


6 


Swaneston 




m 


. 


Prynne, 350, Pat. 


20 


Flokeston - 


. 




. 


Pat. 


6 


Swayneston 




. 


- 


Pat. 


22 


Exeter 


. 




. 


CL 


7 


Whytefeud 




- 


- 




23-28 


Exeter 


. 




. 


Pat. 


8 


Whytefeud 




- 


- 


Close. 


30 


Exeter 


. 




- 


Fine. 


11 


Quarr, I. of W. 




. 


. 


Chart. 


31 


Exeter 


_ 


• 


. 


Pat. 


12 


Quarrera in Insula de 


Whyght 


. 








«■ ^^^N A 


f^ 






16 


Apud Bellum locum Begis 


- 


Prynne, 349, Pat. 






1286. 






16 


Bellum Locum Begis 


- 


- 


Pat. 


Jan. 










4^ fT ^y 


18 


Lindhurst 


m 


m 


. 


Pat. 


1 


Exeter 






. 


PryniK^, 3^ '^ 


20 


Lindhurst 


. 


. 


. 


Pat. 


2 


Exeter 






• 


Chart. 


21 


Lindhurst 


. 


m 


. 


Fine. 


3-8 


Exeter 






. 


Pat. 


22 


Lindhurst 


. 


m 


. 


Lib. 


10 


Colecombe 






. 




23 


Lindhurst 


. 


- 


. 


a. 


11 


Colecombe 






. 


CL 


24 


Bingwood 


. 


- 


- 


a. 


12 


Forde 






. 


Pat. 


26 


Bingwood 


- 


- 


- 




13 


Corfciimbe 






• 




27 


Caneford 


. 


- 


. 


Pat. 


16 


Caneford and Blaneford 




. 


Pat. 


28 


Blaneford 


. 


m 


. 


CI 


17 


Caneford - 


m 




m 




Dec. 












18 


Bingrwood 


m 




. 


Fine. 


1 


Corf 


• 


- 


- 


Pat. 


20 


Ambresbury 


. 




. 


Pat. 


2 


Corf 


- 


• 


- 


Lib. 


22,23 


Marlboro - 


. 




. 


Pat. 


4 


Byningdon 


. 


- 


- 




24 


Marlboro - 


. 




. 


a. 


6 


Ceme 


. 


w 


. 


CI. 


26 


Deneford^ - 


. 




• 




7 


Shirbom - 


. 


. 


. 


Pat. 


26 


Caversham 


. 




. 




8 


Cammel - 


* 


. 


m 


Pat. 


27 


Caversham 


. 




. 


Pat. 


10 


Cammel - 


- 


. 


m 


a. 


pa>. 












11 


Cammel 


- 


- 


• 


Lib. 


4 


Langley - 


. 




- 


Pat. 


12 


Somerton - 


- 


- 


- 


CI. 


6 


Langley - 


- 




• 


Pat. 


13 


Somerton - 
Porde 


- 


- 


- 


Pat. 
Pat. 












• ' 


16 




• The St 


atuteofWL 


achesU 


irpaaa 


«d. 



Pat 
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10 


Westminster 


11 


Westminster 


12-17 


Westminster 


18 


Westminster 


19 


Weetaninster 


20,21 


Westminster 


22 


Westminster 


23-27 


Westminster 


28 


Westminster 


Mar. 




3 


Wycombe 


10 


Woodstock 


11 


Woodstock 


13>14 


Woodstock 


15 


Woodstock 


16 


Woodstock 


19 


Qaenington 


21 


Down Amney 


23 


Down Amney 


24 


Down Amney 


27 


Upaven - 


30 


Merewell - 


Apr. 




3,4 


ChiciheHter 


5 


MidhuTst - 


8 


NoYos Locos 


10 


LfLngley - 


11 


Langley • 


12 


Langley - 


14 


Langley - 


16 


Langley - 


16 


Langley • 


17 


Langley - 


18 


Langley - 


20,21 


Langley - 


24 


Westminster 


26 


Westmmster 


26,27 


Westminster 


28 


Westminster 


29 


Westminster 


Nov. 




4 


Brogerack 


27 


Acton 


Jan. 




23 


Boidegal - 


Apr. 




18 


Bmdeg 


28 


Burdegala 


May. 




18 


Fftlnd 


JWM. 




11 


Blankeford 


Nov. 




12 
14* 
Dec. 


Apnd Sanctam (J 




6f 




6J 




Feb. 




5 


Burgh de Beyne 


16§ 





1287. 



1288. 



Pat. 


30 


Westminster 


CI. 


May 




Pat. 


1 


Dovor 


Prynne, 366. 


3 


Ledes 


Fine. 


4 


Ledes 


Pat. 


6-7 


Ledes 


Fine. 


9 


Canterbury 


Pat. 


10 


Canterbury 


Prynne, 366, Pat. 


11-13 
14* 
19 


Dover 


Pat. 


Abbeville - 


Pat. 


25 


Apnd AmbiariTinm 


Feed. 663, Pat. 


June 




Pat. 


1-11 


Paris 


Prynne, 355, Pat. 


12 


Paris 


CL 


15 


Paris 


CL 


22 


Paris 




26 


Paris 


a. 


29 


Paris 


Pat. 


July 




Fine. 


If 


Paris 


Piynne, 355, Pat. 


6 


Paris 




10 


Paris 


Pat. 


15 


Paris 


Pat. 


17 


Paris 


Fine. 


18 


Paris 


Pat. 


20 


Paris 




26 


Paris 


Prynne, 355, Pat. 


27 


Paris 


Fine. 


28 


Paris 


Chart. 


Aug. 




Pat. 


8 


Semoy S. - 


CL 


9 


Moret in Brye 


Pat. 


17 


Pontiniac • 


Pat. 


Sept. 




Pat. 


16 


Somerton - 


Prynne, 361, Pat. 


18 


Naverans, Kanerans 


Pat. 


Oct. 




Prynne, 363, Pat. 


25 


Leibome - 


Prynne, 367, Pat. 






16 ED\\ 


^ARD 


I. 


'trans. 


14J 




C. R. P. 63, Ch. 


15§ 




Prynne, 1284. 


22 
Aug. 


Marinak jnxta Burdegal 




5 


Oloroun in Bienm 




6 


Mauleon in Gasoony 


Prynne, 1289. 


Sept. 






7 


Aqnis 


Prynne, 1286. 


12 


Aqnis 


M. £. 676. 


1711 






22 


Sugronn • - 


Prynne, 1288. 


Oct. 






27 


Sanctus Severos - 


Psrynne, 1289. 






16 EDT^ 


^ARD 

Apr. 


I. 


C. T. 265. 


24 


Bnrgom Beginse - 



Prynne, 1293. 



* Test. Edm. C. Comb, apnd West. Foad. 681. 
f TesL Edmd. C. Corn. apud. West M. W. 354. 
S Test. Edm. C. Comub. apad West. M. W. 254. 



Bep. Dig. Peer. 58. 

% Id. 



Prynne, 362, Pat. 

C. B. P. 63. 

Pat. 

Prynne, 363, Pat. 

Pat. 

Prynne, 360, Pat. 

Prynne, 359, Pat. 

Pat. 

Ch. trans, [trans. 
C. E. P. 53, Ch. 

C. E., Pat. 52. 
Ch. trans. 
Prynne, 1282. 
Feed. 667. 
Feed. 667. 
Feed. 667. 

Ch. trans. 
Prynne, 1278. 
Ch. trans. 
Food. 668. 
I. B. 98. [trans. 
C. E. P. 52, Ch. 
C. E. P. 52. 
Ch. transmar. 
Feed. 671. 
C. T. 254. 

FoBd. 673. 
Prynne, 1278. 

a. 

Prynne, 1281. 
C. E. P. 52, Ch. 
[trans. 
C. B. P. 62, Ch, 

[trans. 



Prynne, 1292. 

I. B. 97. 
C. T. 100. 

Prynne, 1287. 
Piynne, 1287. 

Piynne, 1290. 

Dugd. Mon. V.537. 



- C. T. 255. 



* Die Lunn proxima ante Feetum 8. Dunstani anno <jfec xUilo. Bex transfrfi' 
tavit apud Dovor ad paries FranclA. R Bathom A Wallen. episcopos Cancel- 
larius suus tranafretavit cum Ipso Bege cum magno Sigillo ipaius Begis. Pat 
14 Edw. I, m. 9. 

Tbe king was now on bis way to the continent, where he remained three 
years, two months, and fifteen days, retaining in August 1289. V. Prynne, 
p. 401. 

f OctaTes of Nativity of St. John Baptist, on the Friday after this Edward I 
was at Paris. Feed. 667. 

t Teste. Edmundo, C. Com. Westm. 

§ Test. Edmund. Westminster. Bep. Dig. Peer., p. 61. 

II Test. Edmund. C. Comub. Fosd. 679. 
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May 

1 Burgam Beginse - 
7 Boream "BteguuB in Vasconia 
24 BurdeauB ... 
June 
23* 



Prynne, 1296. 
Prynne, 1293. 
Ptynne, 1294. 



Nov, 




301 


» 


Dee. 




1 


Westmixister 


Feb. 


1 


8 


Westminster 


May 




4 


Condram - 


8 


Laverdak > 


17 


Burd 


JuZy 




28 


Ambian 


Aug. 




123 


: Dovor, Whitsaund 


13 


Dovor 


14-16 


Canterbury 


17 


Canterbury 


18 


Ledes 


19 


Ledes 


20 


Ledes 


21 


Ledes 


22 


Ledes 


23,24 


Ledes 


26 


Ledes 


27 


Ledes 


30 


Beylegh - 


Nov. 




1 


Clarendon 


2 


Clarendon 


4,5 


Clarendon 


6 


Clarendon 


7 


Clarendon 


8 


Salisbury, Clarendon 


10,11 


Clarendon 


14 


Lindhurst 


16 


Lindhurst 


20 
21 


Kinffeston 
Lin&urst 


22 


Lindhurst 


23 


Lindhurst 


26 


Frompton 


27 


Frompton 


28 


Frompton 
Bynedon 


29 


30 


Warham 


Dee. 




2,3 


Warham - 


4 


Lindhurst 


7 


Lindhurst 


8 


Lindhurst 


9,10 


Lindhurst 


12 


Lindhurst 



1289. 



July 

24 York 
Avig. 

22 Westminster 



M. £. 181. 
P. W. 18. 



17 EDWARD I. 



- C. T. 100, 266. 



C. T. 90. 

Prynne, 388. 
Prynne, 389. 
Plynne, 388. 

FoBd. 711. 

C.R.,Pat.53,Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Bed. 

Prynne, 391, Lib. 

CI. 

Bed. 

Foed. 712, Lib. 

Ptynne, 384, Lib. 

Pat. 

Lib. 

Pat. 

Pat. 



31 Bayleigh . . - . 

Sept. 

1 Belegh .... 

2-5 Beylegh .... 

6,7 Woodham Ferrers 

10 Totham and Byle^h 

12 Totham and Messing 

13 Colchester . . . 

14 La Naylaunde ... 

15 La Naylaunde ... 

18 St. Edmund, Bradefield, Meleford 

19 St. Edmunds 

22 Castle Acre 

24 Walsingham, Thomey 

26 Burgh ... - 

28 Burgh - - - . 

29 Burgh .... 

30 Burgh .... 
Oct 

3 West Derham ... 

10 Waltham .... 

12 Westminster - . - 

13 Westminster . . . 

14 Westminster ... 
19,20 Windsor .... 

23 Beading, Caversham 

28,29 Aumbresbuiy ... 

30,31 Clarendon 



18 EDWARD I. 



W. A. 

C. B. P. 53, Bed. 

Pat. 

Foed. 719, Wall. 

Pat. 

C. B. P. 53, Lib. 

Pat. 

Lib. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Lib. 

Close. 

Pat. 

Close. 
W. A. 
W. A. 

Pat. 
Pat. 
Close. 
Pat. 
W. A 
W. A. 



• Test Ed. 0. Corn. C. R P. 68. 
-f Test. Edm. C. Cornnb. apud Westmoo. M. W. 255. 
t Die Yenerifl proxima ante Feetom ABsnmp. B. HarlA. yfiz. 12 Ang. Rez 
ap^enit apud Dovor de partibus Vaacon et FrandAk C. B. P. 58. 
The king left England Kay 1286. 



16 Odiham - 

17 Odiham 

18 Guildford - 

19 Guildford - 

20 Westminster 

21 Eshere 

22 Westminster 

23 Westminster 
25,26 Westminster 

27 Westminster 

28 Westminster 
31 Westminster 



Jan. 

1 Westminster 

2 Westminster 
3,4 Westminster 

5 Westminster 

6.8 Westminster 

9 Westminster 

10 Westminster 

11 Westminster 

12 Westminster 

13 Westminster 

14 Westminster 
15,16 Westminster 

17 Westminster 

18 Westminster 

19 Westminster 

20 Westminster 

21 Westminster 



1290. 



Peed. 712, Pat. 

Lib. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Prynne, 1296. 

Pat. 

Prynne, 886, Pat. 

P. W. 19, Bed., 

Pat. [Lib. 

Firm. Burg. 124. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Prynne, 885, Pat. 

Prynne, 1297. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Bed. 

Foed. 715, Lib. 

Pat. 

Lib. 

Bed., Pat. 

Pat. 

CL 



Pat. 
Bed. 
W. A. 
Pat. 

W.A. 
CI. 
Fine. 
Pat. 

Close. 
Fine. 



Pat. 

Prynne, 427, P&t. 

Pat. 

CL 

Pat. 

Pat. 

CL 

Prynne, 419, CL 

Pat. 

Pzynne, 433, Pftt. 

Pat. 

Fine. 

Pat. 

W.A. 
Pat. 

a. 
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22,23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

A6. 

1 

2 

3 

4^ 

7 

8 

9-14 

15 

16,17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

Mar. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6,7 

8 

9 

10^12 

13 

14-15 

16 

17 

19 

20 

21,22 

23 

24 

25 

26,27 

28,29 

30 

31 

Apr. 

1,2 

3 

4.6 

6 

7,8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21,22 

23 



Weetminflter 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 

Westminster 

CapeUa fiutnun PAedicatomm 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Windsor - - - 

Westminster 

Stanes ... 

Cipham ... 

Henleyg^li . - - 

Wallingford 

Abingdon - - 

Henton ... 

Famdon ... 

Lechlade ... 

Qaenynton 

Qaenynton 

Qaenynton 

Qnenynton 

Quenynton 

Qaenynton and Down Anm^ 

Dnnameneye 

Donameneye 

Down Amney 

Cricklade ... 

Wychendone 

Heyles ... 

Offenham . - - 

Feckenham 

Feddngfaam 

Feckingham 

Wodestock 

Feckingham 

Caompdene 

Chippmg Norton - 

Woodstock 

Woodstock 

Woodstock 

Woodstock 

Woodstock 

Woodstock 

Woodstock 

Woodstock 

Up Lambom 

Henneye . . - 

Marlbro', TJppavene 

Uppavene 

Ambresbozy 

Ambresbaiy 

Aombresboiy 

Aombresbazy 

Stockbridge 

Winchester 

Winchester 

Chichester 



- W. A. 
. Pat. 

- Prynne, 432, Pat. 

- M. £. 165, Pat. 

- Pat. 

- Pzynne, 420, Pat. 

- W. A. 

- P. W. 20, Pat. 

. Pbt. 

- W. A. 

- Feed. 726, Pat. 

- Pat. 

M. £. 165. 

- Pat., Lib. 

- Pat. 

- Foed. 730. 

- Pat. 

- M. E. 687, Pat. 

- Pat. 

- Pat. 
W. A. 

- Pat. 

- Pat. 

- a. 

. Pat. 

- Fine. 

- Pat. 

- Pat. 
r Fine. 
. Pat. 

• Close. 

- Pat. 
W. A. 

- W.A. 

- Pat. 

- Close. 

- W.A. 

- Pat. 

- W.A. 
. Bed. 

- Close. 

- Fine. 

- W.A. 

- Pat. 

- W.A. 

- Pat. 

- W.A. 

- Pat. 

- W.A. 

- W.A. 

- Pat. 

• Close. 

- M. E. 571, Pat. 

- Pat. 

- W.A. 

- Feed. 731, Pat. 

- Pat. 

- Close. 

- W.A. 

- W.A. 

- W.A. 

- Pat. 

- Feed. 731, Pat. 

- Foed. 732, Pat. 

- Pat. 

. M. E. 553, Pat. 

- W.A. 

- W.A. 



24 
25 
26 
28 
29 
80 

May 

1,6 

7 

8 

9,10 

11,12 
13 
14 
15 

16,17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

23-25 
26 

27,28 
29 
30 
31 

June 

1 

2-6 

7 

8 

9-15 

14 

15 

16-18 
19 
20 

21,22 
23 
24 

26,27 
28 
29 
30 

July 

1 

2-4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17,18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 

28,29 
30 



Bnocleswelle 

Wolvemere 

Gxdldford 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Ambresbory, Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster, Stratford - 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

London, Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Havering ... 

Havering ... 

Havering ... 

Havering ... 

Havering ... 



Havering - 

Havering - 

Boysars 

Thurrock - 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

St. Albans, Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

St. Albans 

Langley • 

Langley - 

Langley - 

Westminster 

Langley - 

Assherugg 



W.A. 

W.A. 

W.A. 

Bed. 

Pat. 



Pat. 

Prynne, 423, Pat. 

Pat. 

Close. 

Pat. 

Fine. 

Pat. [54. 

FoBd.734,C.B.P. 

Pat. 

Prynne, 392, Pat. 

Close. 

Pat. 

W.A. 

Fine. 

Pat. 

Prynne, 423, Pat. 

Pat. 

Close. 

Prynne, 432, Pat. 

dose. 

Close. 

Pat. 

M. £. 669, Pat. 

M.E.502,659, Pat. 

Pat. [B.D.P.54. 

P. W. 21, Pat., 

Prynne, 473, Pat. 

Pat. 

Close. 

Feed. 784, Pat., 

Pat. [C.B.P.54. 

Close. 

Pat. 

Close. 

Prynne, 431, Pat. 

W.A. 

Pat. 

Prynne, 425, Pat. 

Pat. 

W.A. 

W.A. 

Lib. 

Prynne, 412. 

Pat. 

Prynne, 436, Pat. 

Pat. 

Piynne, 436, Pat. 

Foed. 735. 

I. B. 103, Pat. 

Prynne, 436, Pat. 

Prynne, 431, Pat. 

Pat. 

Prynne, 1301, CI. 

Pat. 

W.A. 

Pat. 

W.A. 

lib. 

W.A. 

Prynne, 433, Pat. 

Feed. 736, Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 
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Aug, 

lj2 Leghton - 

4 Pasham, Selveston 

6 Selyeston • 

6 Selveeton - 

7 Selyeston - 

8 Northampton, Selveston - 

9 Selveston - 

10 Selveston - 

11 Blisworth, Selveston 

12 Terdelegh, Blissworth 

13 Yerdelee - 

14 Terdelee - 

15 Yerdeley - 

16 Hinewick - 

17 Northampton 

18 Melchebum 

19 Melchboum 

20 Melchebum 

21 Northampton 

22 Northampton 

23 Thresk, Northampton 
24* Northampton 

25,26 Northampton 

27 Northampton 

28 Northampton 

29 Northampton 

30 Geytinton- - •»- 

31 Geytinton -. 
Sept, 

1 Geytynton 

2 Boclongham and Pipwell 
8 Rockingham 

4 Rockingham 

5j6 Rockingham 

7 Torpel 

8 Torpel 

9 Gretham - 
10 Gretham - 



Pat. 

Pat., Chart. 

W. A. 

Pat. 

Close. 

Feed. 737, Pat. 

W. A. 

Prynne, 436, Pat. 

Pat., Chart. 

W. A. 

Pat. 

Close. 
Close. 

Pine. 

W. A. 

Close. 

Close. 

Pat. 

Prynne, 430, Pat. 

C. R. P. 63, Pat. 

Pat. 

Close. 

F<Bd. 737, Pat. 

Prynne, 399. 

Close. 

Pat. 

Feed. 739, Pat. 

Arch. Joum., Pat. 

P. 361. 

P. 361, Fine. 

P. 361, Pat. 

Pat. 

Feed. 739, Pat. 

W. A. 

Pat. 



11 Hardby - 

12 Nottingham 
13-15 Newst^id - 

16 Devises, Newstead 

17 Newstead - 

18 Rofford . 

19 Rofford, Clipstone 

20.21 Clipstone . 

22 Clipstone - 

23 Clipstone - 

24 Dronfield and TidsweU 

25 TidsweU . 

26 Chapel en le Frith 
27-29 Macclesfield 

30 Madesfield 
Oct, 

1 Macclesfield 

2 Macclesfield 

3 Macclesfield 
4,5 Macclesfield 
6,7 Macclesfield 

8 TydesweU- 

9 Assheford - 

10 Chesterfield 

11 Langwath 

12 King's Clipston 
13-17 King's Clipston 

18 King's Clipston 

19 King's Clipston 

20 King's Clipston 

21.22 King's Clipston 

23 King's Oipston 

24 Tower of London, Eling^s CUpston 
25,26t King's Clipston 
27,28 King's Clipstone 

29 King's Clipston 

30 King's Clipstone 

31 King's Clipstone 



Archeeolog.* 
Pat. 

Arch., Pat. 
Prynne, 430, Pat. 
Arch., Pftt. 
Prynne, 416, Pat. 
Archesolog., Pftt. 
ArchsBolog., Pat. 
Archasolog., CI. 
Archffiolog., Pat. 
ArchsBolog., Pat. 
ArchsBolog., CI. 
ArchsBolog. 
ArchfiDolog., 01. 
Archseolog. 

Archffiolog., CL 

Archffiolog., Pat. 

Archffiolog. 

ArchsBolog., CL 

ArchsBolog. 

Red. 

Pat. 

W. A. 

W. A. 

Close. 

Pat. 

Prynne, 431, Pat. 

Close. 

Prynne, 433, Pat. 

Pat. 

PoBd. 741. 

Prynne, 426, Pitt. 

Pat. 

ArchflBol., Pat. 

I. R. 104, Pat. 

ArchflsoL, Pat. 

ArchfidoL 



19 EDWARD I. 



Nov, 






1 


King's Clipston 


2 


King's CUpston 


3 


King's CUpston 


4 


King's CUpston 


5 


King's CUpston 


6 


CUpston • 




7-10 


CUpston ■ 


k 


11 


CUpston ■ 




12 


Rughford 




13 


CUpston 




14 


Lazton 




15 


Lazton 




16,17 


Laxton 




19 


Mamham 




20 


Hardby 




21,22 


Hardby 




23 


Hardby 




24 


Hardby 







25 


Hardby 


- ArchfiBoLf 


26 


Fromton, Hardby 


- Prynne, 415, Pat. 


27 


Hardby 


- ArchflBol., Pat. 


28J Hardby . 


- Prynne, 432, Pat. 


Dec, 




. ArchsBol., Pat. 


2,3 


Lincoln 


. Archffiol., Pat. 


5 


Casterton - 


. ArduBol. 


9 


Northampton 


- Archffiol., Pat. 


13 


St. Albans 


. Fine. 


14,15 


London 


. W.A. 


17 


Westminster 


. Close. 


18 


Westminster 


- W.A. 


20 


Westminster 


. Pat. 


21 


London 


- W.A. 


22,23 


Westminster 


- CI. 


24-26 


Asheridge 


- Arch., Pat. 


27,28 


Ashridge - 


Arch., Ch. 


29-31 


Ashridge - 


Arch., Pat. 







* Safe conduct for the Jews leaving the kingdom. C. R P. 58. 

■f The tests are taken from ITunter's paper in the Arehaologia. On the 14th 
Edward had left Clipstone and was moving in the direction of Hardhy. He 
was for several days at Laxton, whence he removed to Mamham, and on the 
20th he was at Hardby. 



Arch. [Pat. 

Pryn., 434, Arch., 
Arch., Pat. 
Arch., CL 

Arch., Pat. 

Arch., Pat. 

Arch., Pat. 

Arch., CL 

Pat. 

CI. 

Pat. 

Prynne, 461, Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

ArchiBoL 

Arch., Pat. 

ArchcBoL 



* From Hunter's paper On the Death of Eleanor, who says Edward was at 
Newstead from the ISth to 17th. 

f This writ authorises the payment of the issues uf the Archbishop of Toik 
to go to the building of Caernarvon Castle. Prynne, 433. 

% Order to the Abbot of Clugni to pray for the soul of Eleanor. 



ITo he continued.'] 




EXETER CATHEDRAL. 



BY 



C. E. DAVIS, ESQ., F.S.A. 



IT is ijpon record, that on this precise spot, two ecclesiastical edifices at least existed, of 
which there does not now appear to be the smallest trace. The first was founded by 
Athelstan about the year 932, and burnt down by order of Sweyn, in August 1003. Of 
the building which succeeded it, we only know that it contained seven large bells, to 
which Leofiic, upon the removal of the see from Crediton to Exeter by Edward the Con- 
fessor in 1050, added six others, besides a dozen smaller bells for chimes. This building, 
in all probability the largest in the diocese, was doubtless far inferior to many foreign 
cathedrals Bishop Warelwast (consecrated 1107,) had visited whilst occupied on foreign 
embassies, in which he was employed by his uncle, William the Conqueror. In 1112, 
this prelate commenced rebuilding his cathedral on a much grander scale than the pre- 
vious one ; indeed, the two towers that are left to us, almost in their integrity, if they do 
not display originality of design, or the simplicity that we occasionally witness in the style, 
are yet sufficient to satisfy us that Warelwast's views were, that his cathedral should, at 
least in magnitude, vie with any then erected. The progress of this work was interrupted 
by a three months* siege of the city in the summer of 1136, under King Stephen, who, to 
make amends for the injury done to the church, granted a compensation to the chapter. 
Warelwast is said to have died in the year following, leaving the cathedral unfinished, and 
in 1161 (Exeter having suffered much from a conflagration) it is probable that the cathe- 
dral itself did not Wholly escape damage. The towers are so massively built, that I 
cannot avoid thinking that had any great progress been made in the work much more 
would have been left to us than we at present find, for the Norman style was so massive, 
that some difficulty would be found in destroying it. The Chapel of the Holy Ghost im- 
mediately to the south of the northern tower, which is a single barrel vault, the towers, 
and perhaps a few fragments, are all that we can put to the credit of Warelwast, or to his 
successor, Robert Chichester, excepting the foundations, which I think were considerable. 
On carefully examining the masonry, I find that I can trace the original set off, or plinth 
course, in two, if not three bays eastward of the towers, and the whole extent of the 

^ Delivered at the Exeter Congress in 1861. 
VOL. II. T — Y 
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nave on the south, and as far as St. Edmund's Chapel on the north. This line was unin- 
terrupted by transept, porch, or break of any kind, with the exception of the shallow 
buttresses of the style, the commencement of many of which still remain. 

We have always hitherto found in the several cathedrals^ this society has visited and 
cautiously examined, that throughout the various alterations that have been made in sub- 
sequent years, using details and forms as numerous almost as the years themselves, that 
whatever the first original idea or device was, so it was persevered in to the end, making 
the whole building homogeneous, as it were ; and, it appears to me, that Exeter forms no 
exception to the rule. 

We read in Saxon history, that Exeter was continually subject to the attacks of 
pirates, and that Sweyn, as I already observed, in 1003 reduced the town to ashes. This 
violence, and the siege of Exeter by Stephen, greatly influenced the design of this cathedral, 
and gave a military character to its features, making this building from the first, to com- 
bine the strength and general efiect of the fortress, with the somewhat opposite aspect of 
the church ; which feeling has been shared by its latest builders, although the times that 

^ Canterbubt Cathedral was visited and disconrsed upon at the First Annual Congress of the 
Association in 1844 by Professor Willis, and may be found in his Architectural History of Canterbury 
Cathedral. 1845. 8vo. 

Winchester Cathedral, in 1845, at the Second Annual Congress, by Edward Cresy, Esq., printed 
in the Tra7isaciions of the Winchester Congress published by the Association in 1846, pp. 355-400, with 
numerous copper plates and other illustrations. 

Gloucester Cathedral, in 1846, the Third Annual Congress, by the same, in the Transactions of the 
Gloucester Congress, published by the Association in 1848, pp. 245-302, with extensive illustrations. 

Worcester Cathedral, in 1848, by Arthur Ashpitel, Esq., F.S.A., an account of which is printed in 
the Journal, vol. iv, pp. 302 et seq. 

Chester Cathedral, in 1849, by the same. See Journal, vol. v, pp. 177-186, with large ground 
plan, etc. 

Manchester Cathedral, in 1850, by the same. See Journal, vol. vi, pp. 177-198, with plan and 
illustrations. 

Rochester Cathedral, in 1853, by the same. See Journal, vol. iz, pp. 271-285, with plan and 
illush^tions. 

Llandaff Cathedral, in 1854, by E. A. Freeman, Esq. See Journal, vol. x, pp. 302-306, with plan. 

Wells Cathedral, in 1856, by T. J. Pettigrew, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A. See Journal, vol. xii, pp. 343- 
369, with ground plan. Also by C. E. Davis, Esq., F.S.A., and H. H. Bumell, Esq., vol. xiii, pp. 38-40, 
with illustrations. 

Norwich Cathedral, in 1857, by Henry H. Bumell, Esq. See Journal, vol. xiv, pp. 44-50, with 
illustrations. 

Ely Cathedral, in 1857, by C. E. Davis, Esq., 'F.S.A. See Journal, vol. xiv, pp. 238-256. 

Salisbury Cathedral, in 1858, by the same. See Journal, vol. zv, pp. 46-62. 

Chichester Cathedral and the Fall of the Spire in 1861, by Gt)rdon M. Hills, Esq., in Journal, vol. 
xvii, pp. 118-138, with illustrations ; and again in Journal, vol. zx. 

BiPON Cathedral, in 1863, by C. E. Davis, Esq., F.S.A. Account not yet published. 

York Minster, in 1863, by E. Roberts, Esq., F.S.A. Not yet published. 
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prompted it had long passed away. Ely, built about the same time, on an island secure 
fipom attack, revelled in the feeling of seclusion secure from the interruption of either the 
irreligious or the hostile, is designed with a uniformly pervading spirit, the opposite of that 
of Exeter, each, however, presenting an equally satisfactory result. This line of foundation 
shows that the towers occupied a somewhat central position, commanding, therefore, 
readily the east and west of the front, either to the north or to the south. At present 
the towers are almost equidistant from the east and west ends ; and it is possible thsCt 
the original building may have extended also equally far to the east ; but of this there 
is no proof ; indeed, there is something to be said against that hypothesis ; for, if you 
examine the four eastern bays of the choir, you will find the clerestory walls thinner than 
those more eastward, and that the bases of the columns are on a lower level than those in 
the nave and the remainder of the chancel, all of which are at the same level. This I 
imagine to be in consequence of the width of the old foundation, permitting the builders 
more fearlessly to load the clerestory walls, at the same time that the level of the old 
structure was on a platform higher than was considered necessary in lengthening the 
cathedral The towers are remarkably fine, and bear a great resemblance in design to the 
western front of Ely, the ornamentation throughout being of the same character. They 
occupy an unusually large area, and are in many respects similar, although fortunately, 
the southern has escaped the rougher treatment to which, under Bishop Courtenay, the 
northern was subjected, of having the upper arcade almost wholly rebuilt in the poorest 
four-centered work. The turrets of each have been submitted to the humiliation of being 
crowned with pinnacles of the worst description, that would from their form give to any 
less massive tower a positively contemptible character. The lower story of these towers is 
plain for a considerable height, the northern having only had, apparently, two openings, 
a circular headed doorway to the west, and a small window to the north. Above this 
story are arcades in several stories, more or less chevroned with the earliest form of that 
ornament. The roof of the transepts now abut against the three lower arcades on the 
north and four on the south, three of which were formerly continued unbroken all round, 
which leads me to suppose that the height of the original nave and transepts (if there 
were any of the latter above the height of the nave aisles) did not exceed that of the ori- 
ginal plain story of the northern tower or the first arcade on the southern. 

It is to be regretted that the eflFect of the masonry of these towers has been 
destroyed by the wide mortar joints ; for, I find on examination, that this jointing is but 
of recent addition ; and the pointing of the mortar is merely on the surface. 

The work of Bishop Warelwast, whether ever completed or not, is of little purpose 
to the present inquiry ; suffice it that he has left these beautiful towers and the founda- 
tions, as I noticed before, of the greater portion of the present cathedral. It remained for 
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a successor to design this very fine decorated church, and for succeeding Bishops to con- 
tinue the pious work which, as far as the northern side comprises, may, I think, be said 
to have been completed before 1377, in which year there is a payment recorded in the 
Fabric Rolls for a pinnaculum frolltis EcclesicB, 4s. 7d. The northern fa9ade, equals, if it 
does not surpass, the eflfect produced by the northern front of any other cathedral ; 
although the eflfect in Exeter is the result of the massing of the composition, there being 
no transepts properly so called, a projection considered so valuable to a composition, that 
they are sometimes thrice repeated, as we saw at Salisbury. Much of this eflfect is also 
caused by the bold and bulky buttresses supporting flyers to resist the groinings of the 
nave and choir. These buttresses clearly point out that the lower portion of the aisle 
walls are still earlier, the buttresses being evidently an addition ; as in no case do the 
courses of the stone agree with the walls of the aisles to which they are attached until a 
course or two above the sills of the windows, except those against the walls east of St. 
Andrew's Chapel, where the walls and buttresses are clearly of the same date. These 
exceedingly grand buttresses appear to be only partially completed according to the first 
design. The crocketings and ogee canopies that surmount a few are evidently more in 
character than the battlemented horizontal capping from which the crocketed pinnacles 
spring, that terminate the majority. Throughout the building there appears to be an 
early introduction of these, which here mostly belong to the fourteenth century ; but in 
other edifices the following century has generally the greater claim to them. In viewing 
the northern front from the close, you have on the right the western entrance, flanked by 
the " Cemetery ChapeF, as it is called, of St. Edmund, said to have been an older struc- 
ture than the rest of the cathedral, although I confess I do not distinguish any earher 
work in it than can be readily assigned to the middle of the thirteenth century. The 
windows of the side aisle are all of good and various designs, but are principally a com- 
bination of purely geometrical forms with an occasional filling of flowing lines ; but this 
latter progress is mostly confined to the clerestory windows, showing that there was some 
little delay in the progress of the structure between the building of the aisles and arches 
of the nave. The fifth bay from the west contains the north porch ; this I again think 
was not the original design, being even later than the buttresses, but it was evidently added 
before the close of the fourteenth century, perhaps about 1380. The porch is enriched 
with exceedingly poor ornamentation, which would have been, and with better taste, 
omitted altogether. The form of the porch with the parvise over, and the octagonal turret 
stairs, although inferior to the beautiful galilee of Salisbury or Wells, is most suitable to 
the general boldness of the main building ; indeed, nothing can be better conceived than 
the repetition of the same square form (the minstrels' gallery), and with its battlemented 
parapet upon the same level as the parapet of the nave. The parapet of the aisles is 
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remarkable as being double, the outer one is simply battlemented, with an open space 
about two feet six inches wide, between a second parapet, which is much more lofty and 
is without battlements, but pierced with loop holes of the cruciform shape usual in military 
architecture, but not that I am aware of, to be met with in any other church, saving 
possibly Ripon. The roof of the aisles is raised to the level of this parapet, so as to aflFord 
a covered way, as a protection to the defender. This passage is repeated in the northern 
side of the nave, but it does not appear to have ever existed round the choir, although 
provision has been made for it in building the flying buttresses with an extra archway. 
When, during our visit to Norwich Cathedral, we were at a loss to account for some 
corbels in the triforium, over the ambulatory, that surrounds the apse, I thought it 
probable that a similar covered way existed there. In the centre of the front, towers 
up the Norman tower, in which a window waa inserted, in the time of Bishop Quivil 
between 1280 and 1291. In the southern tower a similar window was then also inserted, 
but enlarged in 1429 or 1430. These windows, omitting the transom in one, are decidedly 
the best decorated in the cathedral, with the exception of that to the west, of which they 
appear to have formed the first idea. The window in the northern tower forms a 
most capital centre ; the front would lose all point were it omitted. To shew how care- 
fully all the alterations were made, the importance of continuing the horizontal line of 
the parapet of the side aisles was not lost sight of, but is here made to form a base to 
the window ; in fact, a sort of balcony. Eastward of the tower, boldly groined, is St. 
Andrew's Chapel, forming, with the muniment room above, a most capital group. The 
Mary Magdalene Chapel, with its simple tracery window, closely resembles those of the 
Chapter House of Salisbury, the many broken lines of the choir buttresses stopped by a 
couple of octagonal turrets in the extreme east, completes the picture, as seen from the 
close. 

The beautiful lead cresting that runs along the whole of the roofe is well worthy of 
a close examination. 

West Front. The west front is of as bold a character as the other portions of the 
building, and is quite unlike any other of its class that I have seen, as the horizontal 
principle is in this one thoroughly carried out, whilst in no other cathedral has it 
ever been introduced otherwise than as a wall screen, to shut off the form of the roofs. 
In the centre is, perhaps, the finest Decorated window in the country, the design of which 
may be traced in the windows of the towers, but this one being larger, more play has 
been permitted to the fancy of the architect. If its history could be read, I believe a 
tale would be elicited, interesting even to those who are indifferent to the beauties of 
architecture ; but we must necessarily confine our remarks to its construction. The head 
contains a large wheel, in the centre of which is a cinquefoil star, from which spring five 
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triangular figures compressed within a circle ; round these, but still included widiin the 
great wheel, are twelve figures, alternately circular and quatrefoil ; supporting this head 
are nine lights, more or less foliated, to a considerable distance below the springing. 
This windol gives very nearly the form of the interior vaulting, the horizontal pa^t 
above being the top of the groin. Above this paxapet is a window, the tracery of which 
may almost be said to be flamboyant in embryo ; and above this is a very dilapidated 
tabernacle, enclosing the beautifully impressive figure of St. Peter, the patron of the 
cathedral. Supporting this central portion are screens, very poorly arcaded, taking the 
same outline as the flying buttresses built to enclose staircases, from the pretty octagonal 
turrets, which spring, the northern, from the wall of St. Edmund's chapel, the southern 
from a massive buttress that originally formed a part of the enclosing wall of the cloisters. 
This brings me to the screen which stretched across the whole of the western front, 
containing two tiers of the richest tabernacle work, enclosing statuettes. The majority 
of the figures are well executed, and mostly posed in much more graceful attitudes than 
usual by medieval carvers. I will not endeavour to describe these figures, as it might 
possibly lead to a discussion similar to that on the statuary on the west front of Wells,^ 
and a christening and rechristening, or even a paganising of the figures : suffice it that 
this sculpture will well repay a careful examination. The west front of the cathedral was 
evidently designed without the addition of this screen, as it clearly hides much orna- 
mental work in the reveals of the doors and in the curtailing of the first proportion of 
the buttresses. This fact, connected with the similarity of the design of the western 
windows, and those in the tower, inserted about the year 1286, leads me to suppose, 
although the pinnacle was not placed on the apex of the west front until the last year of 
the reign of Edward III, that the greater portion of this front was built at least thirty 
years earlier, indeed that the foundations were laid about the commencement of the 
fourteenth century. In the interior I shall point out to you the gradual progress of the 
building, which, from the commencement of its restoration to the insertion of the east 
window in the choir, spread over one hundred and thirty years, all evidently carried out 
from a design that must have been furnished about, if not before, the year 1285. 
Although we have no proof of the existence of this document, still we have very tolerable 
evidence in the fact that, although during these one hundred and thirty years a new 
fashion or school, if I may use the word, of Decorated architecture had arisen, there is no 
instance of such in this cathedral, except, perhaps, in the western screen, the choir screen, 
a portion of the enclosure of the choir, and the canopies of some of the monuments. The 
progress of architecture at this period is not shown in this cathedral, but a great leap is 
made from the Geometrical Decorated into the Perpendicular style of the east windows, 

^ See Jowmal of the Association, vol. zii, pp. 866-369, and vol. ziii, pp. 1-33. 
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only inserted fourteen years after the western pinnacle was put up. A record exists of 
the glazing of the window of the chapel of St Eadegundes, inclosed within this western 
screen, to the south of the central door, in the year 1350. This may be thought an early 
date to assign to the screen, but I confess I do not see anjrthing in the style of a portion 
of it that would lead me to name a later period. In this chapel Bishop Grandison, who 
died in 1369, is said to have been buried. The screen is, with the exception of the choir 
screen, the most beautiful little bit of work in the cathedral. Had it, indeed, been carried 
out, as on the northern side, I should know of no work so charming. The little southern 
door, with its crisp foliations, has also no parallel ; indeed, the whole of this portion of 
the work, with its battlemented parapet filled with an army of angels, charms us with its 
beauty, though it pains us to find that during the progress of the work, although the general 
design was retained, the beauty of its details was abandoned in the upper portion of the 
tabernacles. The actual aperture of the western doorway is in its general form probably as 
at first designed, but I think there' can be little doubt that the arch was once foliated, as 
on the southern side. The spandrils are evidently late insertions, when, I believe, the 
panelled work above was inserted to supply the place of some much richer work. In conse- 
quence of the stains on the stone, it is difficult now to ascertain whether any portion of the 
northern porch is as originally designed ; at any rate, although a portion of the stones 
may be there, it has been sadly mutilated in the north perpendicular, in which style the 
wretched panels above form a strong contrast to the surrounding tabernacle work. A 
careful examination of the tabernacles on the north side will disclose the fact, that in Per- 
pendicular times, four were pared down into the prevailing style. 

The Interior. The interior, as seen from the west door, presents as fine a specimen 
of simple groining, enriched with bold ribs, all springing from the same point, as any 
cathedral at home or abroad, and the omission of cross arches at the point usually inter- 
sected by the transepts adds greatly to the general effect, as the repetition of the same 
form, of such advantage in a large composition, is unbroken. The interior, on a first 
view, appears low, but as it is really higher than many of our cathedrals, I believe this 
eflFect is produced by the absence of a triforium, the omission being only supplied by a 
small arcade, and the gallery above being protected by a pierced parapet, which, although 
it very materially increases the richness of the eflfect, tends to depress the clerestory 
windows, which are not otherwise of lofty proportions. Over the arch of the fifth bay 
from the west is a hanging gallery, " the minstrel's gallery." The front is beautifully 
enriched with tabernacled work, enclosing in each of its twelve recesses a figure playing 
some instrument. Behind is a low arch, communicating with a rqom approached by a 
distinct staircase from the north porcL^ 

' Let me here mention a monument lately erected, in bronze and white marble, in the nave. I do not 
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Through the eastern bay of the south aisle is a doorway, Early English in 
character although the arch is circular, giving its date about the last ten years of the 
twelfth century, or, probably, during the episcopacy of Bishop John the chanter, or Hemy 
Marshall. This door led into the cloisters, now destroyed. The fragments left attached to 
the buttresses enable me to assign the middle of the fourteenth century as the general 
date of the northern side. In the Fabric Rolls, under the year 1324-25, is the entry of a 
payment for materials for this cloister. From a central point in the eastern side of the 
cloisters is the chapter house, entered by a very good well-recessed Early English doorway. 
The chapter house is a parallelogram or rectangle of four bays, divided into three stages, the 
lower quite plain, the upper well arcaded in lancet-shaped arches, which gives the date of 
1220tol240as that of the building. The tombs of Henry Marshall and Simon of Apulia 
were probably designed by the same hand. It is diflScult now to say what the upper 
stories of this building were originally, but it may be conjectured they resembled those of 
the chapter house at Chester. Whatever they may have been, they were removed some 
time in the fifteenth century, and the building raised to its present elevation, having 
Perpendicular windows in each bay with tabernacles between, in tolerably good work, 
ascribed to Bishop Lacy, who died 1485. The east window is considered the work of his 
successor, whilst Bothe, the following bishop, is said to have erected the richly carved 
and gUt roof. 

Between the chapter house and the south transept is the chapel of the Holy Ghost, 
which, from its extremely simple vault, I should be tempted to ascribe to an earlier date 
than the formation of the towers. Proceeding by the south aisle of the choir, in the first 
bay was a doorway, now built up. Three bays further east is the chapel of St. Joseph, 
beautifully groined in two bays, the groins springing fi-om detached Purbeck columns, 
with two recesses for altars also groined on the eastern side, where are still the corbels 
that supported the altars. The windows are of the simplest form of tracery, which would 
appear to be that of 1250 ; but on examination of the beautiful little piscina in each 
recess, evidently a part of the original structure, it at once gives the date as somewhere 
about 1280. This is confirmed by a charge in the first Fabric Roll, which dates 1279, of 
8s. 9d. for making three windows in this chapel. Each window is of three lights. On 
the north side of the chapel, of precisely the same workmanship as the piscina, is the 
canopy of a tomb of exceedingly good design, boldly panelled and pinnacled. The centre 
division is a two-centred arch enriched with large open cusps. The tympanum is filled 
with a vesica piscis, containing a seated figure of the Saviour, and a panel, each side 

know whose hands have thus desecrated the cathedral, and perpetrated an act but a shade better than 
that of the scribbling schoolboy, or as shewn in the hieroglyphics of a pagan. Its erection is not only to 
be regretted in an artistic point of view, bnt also that the names we so much honour as those who fell in 
the Crimean War should be associated with anything so contemptible. 
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containing an angel swinging a censer. In the floor are a few simple encaustic tiles. Above 
this chapel is a chamber similarly floored and groined with plain ribs, and lighted by 
small two-light windows, containing a circular light in the head. This room is entered 
by a turret staircase roofed by ribs, of Early English character, plainly showing that, 
although the interior decorations are later, the building owes its first erection to that time. 
These stairs are approached through a yard, that was formerly a chamber of some kind 
in connection with St. Joseph's chapel, with which it communicated. In one comer of 
this yard is a recess with a grated window, which appears to have been the approach to 
the crypt beneath the chapel, now lighted by two three-light windows confined by a 
circular arch. I believe this chamber is groined, but, as there is no present means of 
access, I am unable to speak more confidently. It is possible (although I think rather 
unlikely) that this was the priest's prison, as tradition assigns a portion of the building to 
that use ; but whether it was taken down when the palace, which was immediately 
contiguous at this point, was altered in 1846, 1 cannot say. 

Against the western comer of this yard, in one of the principal buttresses, is a small 
loop-hole, evidently intended to light a chamber in it. Could this buttress have in part 
formed a jprivate way from the monastic buildings to the rood loft in the cathedral ? As 
a pendant to St James's Chapel, on the north side is the Chapel of St. Andrew, with a 
similar room over, but no crypt. It is almost a precise repetition, ' except that the 
eastern windows are of debased Grothic, with a window in the end, northward, of five 
lights, to correspond with the windows of the aisles. There is a fragment of a tomb 
beneatL I think these two chapels mark the original extent of the choir eastward, that 
they and the walls of the aisles eastward were commenced, and perhaps the walls of the 
Lady Chapel, about the year 1260, that they proceeded with them, and that, whether the 
vaulting was completed or not, the windows and arcading certainly were completed 
before that of any other part of the cathedral. It is probable, that when these walls were 
commenced, it was also intended to vault the choir, as there was provision in the 
foundation for the fljring buttresses. The two chapels on either side of the Lady Chapel, 
(one to the south St. Edmund, the other to the north St. Mary Magdalene), were built 
about the same time ; for, according to the Fabric Rolls, the little octagon was completed 
in 1284 ; and I find the windows in this chapel were glazed in 1285, and that a portion 
of the vaulting of the choir was done in 1301-2, proving that the clerestory must have 
been also built at that time ; indeed, we are assured of that six years previously, as, 
unless some such progress had been made it would not have been wise to have opened 
the towers into the body of the church in addition to opening the windows in 1285 and 
the succeeding year. The beautiful tower arches could not have been executed unless each 
side had an abutment, making it tolerably clear that the north and south walls of the aisles 
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of the nave must at least have been in progress. I think it probable that when it was 
first decided that the grand work of rebuilding and lengthening the choir should be com- 
menced, it was not proposed to throw the towers open at all ; for, on carefully measuring 
the chancel, it will be found, that with a little variation, the arches and clerestory- 
might have been made continuous from east to west, which would have prevented the 
occurrence of the exceedingly narrow bay which is now eastward of the transept. 

The work, from this date, was carried on gradually until its completion, for I can find 
no break in it ; perhaps, however, the nave arches were still left untouched. We read in 
the Fabric Rolls, that in 1309-10, sums were paid for removing the former walls. In 
1319, 1321, and 1322, the high altar appears to have been erecting during Bishop 
Stapleton's time, whose name is given to that portion of the choir. In 1331 and 1332, 
William Canon, of Corfe, undertook to furnish the Purbeck marble for the columns of the 
nave for £124 : 14s., at the same time that he agreed to furnish the marble columns for the 
cloister. This contract appears to be for the columns worked as we now see them, so 
that we may well conclude that the building of the nave was now commenced and 
carried on unremittingly. One of the gems of the cathedral is the screen across the 
entrance to the choir. There are but very few of these remaining in England in their 
original position, and considering how many and various have been the injuries inflicted 
upon the interior of this cathedral, it is gratifying to see that beauty, for once, has been 
able to defend itself. This is the latest specimen of Decorated style reaDy forming a 
portion of the fabric. 

The east window is a good specimen of Early Perpendicular work ; and it is interest- 
ing to read in the Fabric Rolls of the cost of the parchment on which it was designed, and 
of its execution in 1391. The screens throughout the cathedral are mostly of the same 
design, and were probably erected during the episcopacy of Lacey or Neville, as they 
correspond in a great measure with the work ascribed to them in the Chapter House. 
It ifi to be regretted that time does not allow me to draw your attention to the beautiful 
tombs and their canopies, the heraldry, the misereres, or the magnificent canopy of the 
throne, to which there is no equal amongst our architectural chefs-dloeuvre in England ; 
but of these, various notices are to be found in many publications. 
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T?OKD ABBEY was among the earliest Cistercian foundations in England. With 
-*" periods of varied prosperity and depression it existed for nearly four hundred years. 
Its extinction at the general suppression of the monasteries came just as it was 
apparently rising, with renewed life, and with buildings surpassing in splendour all 
it had before possessed. Passing into lay hands it was transformed into a m^sion, and 
has so continued to the present day, preserving a highly interesting group of buildings, 
in such condition that, notwithstanding the loss of important parts, the complete scheme 
of the monastery may be discovered on examination. The task before me is to give the 
history of the abbey by the light which a survey of its buildings aflFords, taking help from 
the historical evidence collected by antiquarian writers. 

A complete view of the assistance to be obtained of this kind is seen in the 
Monasticon Dioscesis JExoniensis of the Rev. Dr. George Oliver. We hence learn that 
the story of the foundation and early progress of the abbey is derived from an 
ancient MS., entitled " Fundationis et Fundatorum Historia,'* formerly in the Cotton 
Library.^ Dr. Oliver thought the original MS. to be lost, and not having the opportunity 
to consult it, merely transferred to his pages so much as Dugdale had given in the great 
Monasticon. As thus given it appears to be a compilation made before the suppression 
of the monastery by a monk of the abbey. It brings the account down to the middle of 
the fourteenth century, and then being incomplete in Dugdale (perhaps also in the 
original), the history is abruptly broken oflF. I think there is internal evidence that the 
writer had not very nearly approached events of his own time, which, I conjecture, was 
not earlier than the end of the fifteenth century. 

^ Before 1842, the parisli of Thomcombe, in which Ford Abbey is situated, belonged to Devonshire. 
Being an ontljing district within Dorsetshire, an Act of Parliament was obtained in that year which 
subjected it to the legal authorities of Dorsetshire, and all connexion with Devonshire ceased. 

^ Mr. Planch^, in the former volume of these Collectanea (vol. i, p. 264), refers to information which 
shews that the lost MS. is now in the Dodsworth Collection at Oxford. A copy is also said to be in the 
possession of Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart. I presume this is the cartulary of the abbey, which, when the 
estates of the late owner of Ford, Francis Qwynne, Esq., were sold in 1846 at his decease, was purchased 
by Sir Thomas Phillipps. 
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It is certain that, in some respects, the history thus given is apocryphal. It 
relates that Kichard, son of Baldwin de Brion, sheriff of Devon, founded an abbey at 
Brightley, near Okehampton, in 1133, and died in 1 137 ; that the place proving barren 
was deserted by its occupants, twelve monks and an abbot, drawn from the abbey of 
Waverley, in Surrey ; and that Adelicia, the sister of Richard, then provided a new home 
for them at Ford, in the manor of Thorncombe, in the year 1141, near which place the 
monks resided till, in 1147, their own fit and regular offices were raised at Ford. The 
MS. relates the death of Adelicia in 1142, and that the inheritance of the patronage of 
the monastery then passed three times successively by descent in the female line, first 
to Alicia, daughter of Adelicia and wife of Ralph Avenel ; then to her daughter Matilda, 
wife of Robert de Avranches ; and thirdly to her daughter Hawisia, married to Reginald 
de Courtenay ; after which, through their son Robert de Courtenay, who died in 1242, it 
proceeded in regular descent in the line of the Courtenay family. Sir William Pole long 
ago disputed the descent thus narrated, and derived Robert de Courtenay from another 
daughter of Baldwin de Brion, not Adelicia. Later genealogists have still more fully 
shown the erroneous character of the pedigree traced by the monk of Ford, without, 
however, substituting anything certain or complete in its place ; so that Mr. Planche, in 
his paper " On the Earls of Devon,"^ declares the interval between Baldwin de Brion and 
Robert de Courtenay to be a chaos of conflicting genealogy. How far an account so 
erroneous in one respect is to be relied upon in others, I leave it to my readers to decide, 
and they will accept the account of the first foundation at Brightley and its transfer to 
Ford as their faith in the MS. may incline them. It is possible that in the course of 
garden operations, or by means of systematic excavation on the site of the abbey church, 
some clue to information might be obtained. The monk records of several of the 
personages named in his doubtful pedigree, that they were interred within the church. 
It is, therefore, my purpose in pointing out the site of the church, to indicate as nearly as 
possible the supposed graves of these personages. 

In respect to date, the relation of the monk as to the foundation of Ford Abbey is 
pretty well supported by the charter of the first year of Richard I (1189). The king 
confirms to the abbey the gift of the church and the manor of Thorncombe, by Adelicia. 
The foundation may, therefore, have occurred as stated by the monk, and as generally 
received, in 1141. He speaks of "fit and regular buildings" having been raised, to 
which the monks removed from a neighbouring manor house their temporary abode, in 
1147. This is too early by a few years for their " fit and regular offices" to be identified 
with the earliest of those remaining, which are, nevertheless, portions of the original 
abbey. The apparent discrepancy would be accounted for by supposing the " fit and 

* GoUectaiiea Archceologica^ i, 264. 
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regular offices'' spoken of to be those temporary monastic edifices on the permanent site, 
for which the Cistercian rule provided as carefully as for the permanent accommodation, 
which generally took a course of years for its completion. The oldest existing buildings 
must have been erected, judging from their architecture, about 1165 to 1170. We shall 
see hereafter that there is historical evidence that the church was completed some years 
later. 

The situation of the abbey is shewn by the plan, Plate ix. It lays on the south side 
of the river Axe, at the foot of hilly ground which shuts it in on the south, and from 
which rises a spring forming a small stream, which passes to the westward of the abbey, and 
enters the river Axe close by. This stream determined the site of the abbey. By banks 
thrown up in its course it was made to form fishponds, three or four in number, at 
successive levels, which in modernised forms remain to the present day enhancing 
greatly the attractions of the grounds. The principal approach to the abbey was from 
the westward, where still a road is in use, a a. Proceeding by it towards the abbey, the 
first building to the left, 6, is merely a range of labourers' cottages, which, though 
constructed of ancient material taken from buildings destroyed, is no part of the abbey. 
It appears as if here, springing from the bank of the river and just enclosing the site of 
the cottages, was the wall which formed the western boundary of the outer precinct, and 
which enclosed immediately within it the industrial court. A few steps further eastward and 
the tumbling waters of the stream from the fishponds arrest the attention. They emerge 
from the present and ancient pleasure grounds at c, and still give motion to a water- 
wheel, and then proceed by an underground course to the river. Thus the stream serves 
a similar purpose to that to which the monks first applied it seven hundred years ago. 
In this court were the saw mill, corn-mill, and similar mechanical appliances for the use 
of the abbey. Further on to the left is the ancient bam, which, though now chiefly a 
building of a later period, has several marks of work of the early part of the fourteenth 
century about. Arrived at this point, we are confronted by a lofty and massive wall, e, 
abutting against the much loftier building, g, both thickly clad with ivy ; the building, gr, 
is distinctly seen to belong to the latest period of mediaeval architecture, whilst the 
nature of the work, and the mode of junction of the wall and building, show the wall to 
be much the older. No architectural feature can be discovered in it by which its precise 
date can be fixed, but it may safely be asserted that at a very early time this wall 
formed part of the enclosure of the inner precinct, containing the strictly monastic 
edifices. Through it and in this immediate neighbourhood must have been the gateway, 
where a monk always superintended the ingress and egress to the precinct. A sort of 
gatehouse exists just to the left, to which we shall return in concluding the circuit of the 
buildings. Turning to the right, we leave the industrial court, and enter through the 
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modem brick wall at^ the pleasure grounds. This wall has in much of its length past 
the industrial court and further westward an ancient foundation. Again taking our steps 
in an easterly direction, the abbey in its modem state comes to view as seen in Plate x. 
Immediately on the left is the stately work of Thomas Chard, its last abbot, consisting 
of a spacious hall and elaborate and lofty tower. In the centre of the picture is some 
more ancient work, though it is clad in later dress, the design of Inigo Jones. Over the 
Italian portico we have a peep of the battlement surmounting other work of Thomas 
Chard, a fragment of the cloister, shewn fully in Plate xi, fig. 1, rich and beautiful now, even 
with the incongruous work of later times above it. To conclude our first glance at the 
abbey, we have on the right of Plate x, surmounted by a bell cot, the building which 
contains the ancient chapter-house, disguised externally with dressings of the seventeenth 
century, but consisting substantially of work of the twelfth century, with details and 
enrichments which may be referred to the period 1165 to 1170. Extending along near 
the side of the chapter-house and reaching towards the Italian portico, where now a level 
green sward stretches, is the site of the ancient church. Splendid, attractive, and exten- 
sive as the building still appears, we perceive that it is but a fragment of the glory which 
once adorned the spot* 

It will now be necessary to refer to the plan of the abbey, Plate xii, where the whole 
of the existing buildings of the ecclesiastical part are shewn in detail, and the positions 
of those which have been destroyed are indicated according to the wcU recognised 
arrangement of a Cistercian abbey of the twelfth century. 

The cloister court would be entered by a gateway on its western side, nearly where 
now is the modem portico of three arches ; passing through it we should then be in the 
western side of the cloister, and we perceive that only the north wall of the cloister 
remains entire. Part of the buildings which enclosed the court remain on the east and 
west sides, and in its proper place, near the centre of the eastern side, is the chapter-house, 
still existing.^ It is a noble apartment, with a pointed vault of two bays, having shafts and 

^ Bnck's work gives an excellent view of the entire south front of the abbey as it appeared in 1734, 
shewing that it has undergone no change from that date. In drawing the centre portico a carious error 
occurs : he represents it endwise to the front instead of parallel to it, as it is and was. In the BeavOes 
of Englcmd is a view of the same front hj Nash, from nearly the same point as my own, and one of the 
entire north side by Sparrow, engraver, dated 1772. Pulman's Book of the Axe, 1854, gives an attractive 
view of the south front, which should not pass unnoticed. Tomlinson's account of the abbey in 1825 I 
have not seen. Beginning with Westcote in 1680, and including Camden, Dugdale, Heame, and those 
who copy their accounts, the Bucks, the authors of the Beauties of Englcmd, Mrs. Allen in 1846 who gives 
a useful description of objects with which as an inmate of the mansion she was intimately familiar, 
Pulman, and even such authorities as Lysons, the latest Monasticon pf Dugdale, and the excellent 
Monasticon Devonienaie, concur in handing down some meagre attempts to explain some of the uses of the 
buildings, in which they invariably miss the true arrangement. 

* ^ all previous accounts which mention it this is called the chapel. It has been fitted up for such 
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ribs of transitionNorman character, rather peculiar in their disposition, the wall ribs decorated 
with a chevron ornament. By these features the date of the structure is very accurately 
determined to be, as before stated, from 1165 to 1170. It was originally lighted only at 
the east end, but no trace of the original lights remains, their place being supplied by a 
large and fine window of the fifteenth century. When this window was inserted, the 
outside of the eastern wall was cased over as completely, though by no means so much to 
its disfigurement as the western was, in the seventeenth century. Notwithstanding this 
disfigurement on the western side,- we may stiU recognise the ordinary treatment of the 
western end of a chapter-house. It had an entrance arch in the middle, where now the 
doorway is, and a smaller window-like arch on each side, not coming down to the floor* 
into which have been inserted stone window frames. The three openings in their original 
state formed an open arcade, protected by the cloister in front of them. Next to the 
chapter-house on the south, and according to a majority of examples intervening 
between it and the church, was the place of the sacristy. It opened to the church, 
the transept of which joined immediately on to it. The east side of the cloister 
terminated at a door leading into the north aisle of the church. This aisle enclosed the 
cloister on the south side. The church, as drawn, is merely an indication of the form of 
building which is likely to have existed. It lay to the south of all the other buildings, 
because, for domestic purposes, it was necessary to have the domestic buildings and not 
the church towards the water, and the natural outlet of the sewage ;^ and its floor was 
usually raised a few steps above the cloister. The form of the ground shews that such 
waa the case here. The width of the church would be, for the nave, about the same 
(generally exactly the same) as the transepts, and this width would be followed for all 
the main buildings of the earliest period. The rule is so observed here for the entire 
wing stretching north from the chapter-house, as well as for what remains of that on the 
western side of the cloister. The width of the aisles, including the walls, would be for 
each about or nearly half the width of the nave. The width of the church may thus be 
conjectured with tolerable certainty. The length would be subject to greater variation. 
When the cloister-court was oblong from east to west, its length was sometimes sufficient 
for the nave of the church without overlapping the western wing of the domestic 
buildings ; but when the court was nearly square, as in this instance, the nave would 
probably cover the end of the western wing. The chancel was generally prolonged 
only enough to obtain one window on each side, clear of the chapels attached to the 

a purpose, and even used as a place of interment bj the lay owners. The fittings yet remain, bnt it is 
entirely erroneons to suppose that snch a use has any antiquity. 

^ When the river, the almost invariable accompaniment of a Cistercian abbey, was to the sonth, the 
chnrch was to the north of the other buildings. 
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transepts. According to Dr. Oliver, the church was consecrated December 19th, 1239, 
which is nearly a century after the monks first came to Ford. Of course other 
foundations, the result of reconstructing and altering the church in later times, might be 
found. The most probable alteration to have occurred would be the elongation of the 
chancel eastward, a relaxation of the rule which had commenced even before the time 
when this church was consecrated. 

The foundations of the church would have been traced out by the builders from a 
very early period of their operations, and such progress was probably made, that its eastern 
part was in use long before the complete dedication of 1239. There is, therefore, no 
reason, on the ground of the dedication in 1239, to question the statements of the monk 
who relates the interments of patrons and others in the church before that date. The inter- 
ments so related to have taken place are, Eichard, son of Baldwin de Brion, the founder 
of the abbey at Brightley. He died before the removal from Brightley, as well as Richard 
the first abbot, and both having been interred there were afterwards removed to Ford by 
Adelicia, the foundress of the new abbey. This Adelicia died in 1142, and was buried iq 
the new abbey church, all three interments being, as the monk states, " in the presbytery, 
beyond which now the high altar is erected.'' The position would be about where the 
crosses, 1 , 2, 3, are marked. This mention of the position of the high altar seems to show 
that some such extension of the chancel as I have previously suggested had taken place 
before the monk wrote his account. Hawisia de Courtenay died in 1 209 (Dr. Oliver says 
1219), she was buried in the south part of the presbytery, +4. Her husband, Reginald 
de Courtenay (others say William de Courtenay), had died previously, 1194 (Dr. Oliver, 
1192), and was buried in the north part of the presbytery, +5. The next interment 
recorded by the monk occurred soon after the dedication of the church, viz., in 1242, when 
Robert de Courtenay was buried in the presbytery " with great devotion and honour." 
This may be at about +6. The monk describes his monument with the figure of an armed 
knight, and a Latin inscription in verse, which reads like a composition of much later date 
than the period assigned for the death of the knight. His son, John de Courtenay, who 
died in 1273, is the latest interment recorded by the monk. He was buried near his father 
before the high altar, + 7. The existence of this personage seems to be ignored by later 
genealogists, and to each one before named attaches more or less of doubt and question. 
Edward de Courtenay, who died in 1419, also, as Dr. Oliver states, bequeathed his body 
to be buried at Ford. Founders and persons of illustrious rank were usually buried 
within the church. 

In many monasteries the burial place of the abbots was in the cloister between 
the church and the entrance to the chapter-house, frequently also in the chapter-house 
itself. In later times the abbots were often interred within the church. 
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The Monasticon Devontensis gives an account of the abbots, forming, apparently, a 
very complete chain. It will not be out of place to reproduce the names here, with such 
historical notices of the state of the buildings as Dr. Oliver's researches have brought to 
light. 

Richard, the first abbot, died at Brightley. 

Robert de Penynton, second abbot, began before 1141, when the removal to Ford took 

place, and sat till after 1168. 
Baldwin, a monk of Ford, became abbot till, in 1181, he was promoted to the see of 

Worcester, and afterwards became Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Robert occurs. 
John, called Devonius, took the abbacy in 1191, died in 1220, and was buried at Ford. 

He was esteemed for his learning, which obtained celebrity for the monastery. 
John occurs in 1234. 
Roger occurs 1236. The church was completed soon after this date, and dedicated 

in 1239. 
John de Warwick. According to the anonymous monkish historian he was abbot when 

Robert de Courtenay, who is said to have died in 1242, gave to the monastery 

certain privileges purchased of Walter Pomeroy. Dr. Oliver says John de Warwick 

died in 1246, and places him after Adam, which seems wrong ; for 
Adam, according to the monk, became abbot in 1240, and was so when Robert de 

Courtenay died and was buried at Ford in 1242. Dr. Oliver would therefore make 

John de Warwick abbot after the death of the man who patronised him as abbot. 
William^ died and was buried in the chapter-house at the parent abbey of Waverley in 

1262. 
William de Crukeme succeeded, and sat till after 1282. 
Nicholas was abbot in 1283-4. 
William de Fria was abbot before 1287, when, according to the monk, he was engaged 

in a law-suit with Hugo de Courtenay. In 1297 he left Ford and became abbot 

of Newenham. At his death he was interred at Ford. 
Henry succeed him, and was sitting January 16th, 1312. 
William took the abbacy September 22nd, 1319. 
John de Chidley^ took the abbacy June 24th, 1330. In 1345 he is mentioned in Bishop 

Grandison's Registry in a letter which impeaches his probity. He seems to have 

^ Dr. Oliver calls him ninth abbot, bat he is tenth on his list, including the first, who died at 
Brightlej. 

* This is the correct account of this abbot as given in Dr. Oliver's supplement to Ford Abbey, where 
he points out that the accounts of him and his predecessor are confused together in the body of the work. 
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lived in times of difficulty. He excused his abbey from contributing to liquidate 
the demands of the Papal court upon the bishop, on account of the heavy expenses 
incurred in repairing the dilapidated buildings of the abbey, especially in rebuilding 
the church, which threatened ruin. 

Adam commenced in 1354. His predecessor had not renewed the church. Adam found 
it greatly in need of rebuilding. 

John Chylheglys occurs May 24th, 1373. 

Walter Burstok commenced 1378, and was abbot in 1382. 

Nicholas was abbot in 1388, and still in 1410. 

John Bokeland took the abbacy June 10th, 1419. 

Richard occurs. 

Robert was abbot June 11th, 1448. 

Elias was abbot in 1462. 

William White was abbot July 31st, 1489. He is mentioned December 7th, 1490, and 
was still abbot April 18th, 1521. 

Thomas Charde,^ alias Tybbes, succeeded in 1521. He was the last abbot, and surren- 
dered at the suppression of the abbey, March 8th, 1539. Leland visited the abbey 
in his time, and found him engaged in restoring the abbey buildings " with incre- 
dible splendour and magnificence.'^ 

In the beautiful and still nearly perfect buildings, which bear in many parts the 
insignia of Thomas Charde, we still have ocular proof that Leland's admiration was well 
founded, and thus worthily concludes the line of abbots. By what means the church, so 
ruinous in 1354, recovered from or survived that state does not appear ; nor have I seen 
anything to shew its condition when Charde was so munificently occupied with the other 
buildings. 

Returning now to a consideration of the plan, Plate xii, and passing along the east 
cloister, we come at a to a doorway, which, though faced over and blocked up outside is, 
upon a closer examination, found to remain perfect in its lower part on the inside ; 
immediately opposite, on the eastern wall at b, are parts of the jambs of another door. 
The interior here is so blocked up with stairs and modern fittings that, except to a 
practised observer, these ancient features would not be noticeable ; but, once seen, they 
are obvious enough, as well as the ancient vaulting shafts at c and d. Here was the 
passage from the cloister court to the private gardens, which lay on the east side of the 
monastery. The passage, it will be observed, crosses the end of a wing one hundred and 

^ A complete account of this remarkable man will be found in vol. xviii (1862), p. 187 et seq.^ of the 
Journal of the British ArchsBological Association. 
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Bixty-eight feet long, running due north from the chapter-house. Since the conversion 
of the monastery into a mansion, the wing has been divided on the ground floor by cross 
vall& into several apartments. With the exception of the passage just described, this 
wing was originally in one length, divided into two avenues, by a row of eleven columns 
down the centre, and covered throughout their whole length with groined vaulting. The 
whole of the columns remain entire, and the vaulting is complete, except one bay next 
the passage, which, with the vaulting and division waQ of the passage, has been destroyed 
to provide for the modem communication with the upper floor. Two original windows 
remain at the extreme north-end, but, with this exception, all the other windows on the 
ground floor are insertions of Elizabethan date or later. ITiere ore traces of two early 
windows on the east side^ The early character of this work; which belongs to about 1190 
to 1200, is shewn on Plate XL The arches,^ e e, Plate xii, were cut in the fourteenth or 
fifteenth century ; an ancient door B,tff^ with a double opening, is now walled up. The 
ancient access to the .upper floor of this wing was by a staircase at g g^ approached by a 
8tm perfect archway, now waUed up. The doorway above, which opened from the landing 
into the upper floor, may be seen on the outside in a similar condition. On the upper 
floor we have, from the staircase northwards on the west side, a range of thirteen lancet 
windows ; oh the east side are modem windows, and in the north end a considerable portion 
of a fine window with geometrical tracery. It is' walled up, buried in ivy outside, and con< 
sealed by the modem ceUing inside. The buUding is covered by a plain but fine roof of the 
fifteenth century, shut out from view by the modem ceilings. In monastic times, the 
vaulted avenues of the ground floor were divided as convenient by screens, and devoted 
to various purposes. Here was the day-room or parlour of the monks, and the place of 
the noviciates and perhaps of the convent school, for which, we read, that the last abbot 
appointed William Tyler, M.A'., master, ' " pueros domus sive monasterii nostri litteris 
gfammaticalibus informabit, docebit et dogmatizabit.'' Adjoining the northern part on 
the east, but now_ destroyed, was the infirmary reserved for the use of the aged monks, 
the infirm and sick There were two infirmaries in the monastery. The monk speaks 
of land given in the twelfth or thirteenth century to support three poor persons in the 
secular infirmary, which would be properly placed in the western part of the precinct of 
the monastery ; no part of it remains. To the monks' infirmary and to certain necessary 
offices, which have disappeared, the doors at //"afforded access ; under- the offices passed, 
M it still does under the wing, a stream of water, which formed the main sewer of the 

1 Before the fourteenth centiiry, all the cut stone nsed was from a sandstone qnany still open and 
^telj used in the railway works which traverse the estate. Afterwards the limestone from Ham Hill was 
-adoped ; both kinds are used in these arches. . 
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monaatery. The stream was obtained by a dam in the river at i, Plate ix, where still 
some masses of wall remain, which diverted a supply into an artificial watercourse across 
the meadows and gardens. Being kept at a proper height for the use of the land, the 
overflow escaped under the out-offices and wing of the building, as we have seen. 

The upper story of the wing was the dormitory of the monks. On the west side a 
long corridor still affords a complete view of the thirteen^ lancet windows, but on the 
east the corridor communicates with a series of small apartments formed by modem 
partitions for the servants of the mansion. Heame, in 1719, says of this part : ^* In the 
east front, which is the oldest of the two fronts, there is a gallery called the monks' walk, 
with small cells on the right hand and Httle narrow windows on the left,'' The name 
thus given to the corridor evidently expressed no more than a notion, popularly received 
on the spot, but unauthorised. I should not conclude that Heame thought the cells (the 
chambers as we now see them) those of the monks, but Lysons has adopted this con^ 
elusion, and because, apparently, he was not himself satisfied that any monks' cells 
existed, in referring to Heame's account he says, that ^* a gallery called the monks' walk 
and the cells of the monks," existed about a century ago, as if some building had within 
a century disappeared. No such recent destraction has, however, occurred. 

The south part of the wing on the upper floor, where now is the head of the modem 
stairs, opened to the library, which was in this part, and over the chapter-house, through 
which and over the sacristy was a communication with the transept of the churcL 
Within the transept was the stair by which the monks descended to perform the services 
of the church during the night. Over the chapter-house, In the place of the library, is 
now a large and lofty room, raised for the purposes of the mansion, and presenting but 
little trace of its condition in monkish times. 

The north side of the cloister and the buildings behind it come next under con- 
sideration. The exterior of the cloister (see Plate xi) we have already noticed for its 
sumptuous character, and as being the work of Chard the last abbot. In the interior the 
back wall is panelled with tracery corresponding with the windows, and the bays are 
divided by vaulting shafts. There are many marks which show that the abbot never 
completed his work here. The vaulting is of plaster and of later date, but so well executed 
as to satisfy the eye almost as completely as the abbot's work would have done. I am 
unable to conjecture how the abbot proposed to tmite this work with the east and west 
walks of the cloister* Outside the two extreme bays we should expect to find some 
mark of preparation, for the walls which would have abutted there, and the form of the 

1 A friend reminded me on the spot of the coincidence of the nnmber of the windows with the 
thirteen monks who inhabited the monastery and used the dormitoty. At the suppression there were 
thirteen monks besides the abbot. 
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two extreme buttresses furnishes such a mark, as they appear to have been prepared to 
receive some adjunct. At the east end also the arch provided would be a most natural 
communication with the other cloister walk; but then the elaborate range of panels 
above the windows continues over the arch, as if the roof of the east wing could not 
have abutted there. In the extreme bay at the west end there is the same panelling ; 
and as there is not an arch, but a window, it seems certain that the designer must have 
intended to abandon the complete idea of a quadrangle. The range of ornament above 
the windows is made to allude to the benefactor who raised the work, the panels being 
charged with upwards of forty shields, on two of which occurs the name Thomas Chard, 
and on many others his initials, the insignia of his office as abbot, and of his dignity as 
a bishop.^ 

The new work at the back of the cloister appears to have been in part only a 
casing on the older work, and the original wall is thus partially preserved. Before Chard's 
time there were various openings through it into the staircase, which lay behind it at the 
east end, into the refectory, and into the kitchen. Chard had only one opening, namely, 
at the east end, and this is now blocked up. He appears also to have got rid of the 
ancient staircase to the dormitory and provided merely a narrow passage leading to the 
refectory* The ancient refectory is placed at right angles, according to the rule which 
assigned to it this perpendicular position peculiar to the Cistercian abbeys. It retains 
none of the original architectural features, but parts of the walls may belong to an early 
date. When rebuilt some time before Abbot Chard's days, it was reduced in length at 
the north end, and raised to make two stories. An oak roof of rich workmanship was 
provided, the beauty of which was lately revealed by the fall of a part of the flat 
modem ceiling which concealed it. 

On the west side of the refectory was the kitchen of the monastery, and though 
greatly altered at various dates, the building continues to be the kitchen of the present 
mansion. At the south end is a fireplace of the fifteenth century, but now disused (the 
modem fireplace being at the other end), and behind it are the remains of an ingeniously 
contrived stone staircase, which gave access to the upper hall of the ancient refectory 
building, and to the upper part of the west wing of the monastery. In this west wing 
tiie transformation from the original state of things has been greater than elsewhere, 
80 that only by the position of its sides, and by a close consideration of them, can 
they be identified as parts of the original structure. Superficially it is almost entirely 
the work of Inigo Jones. The upper floor exhibits in the interior a beautiful specimen 
of his mode of design, forming the principal saloon of the mansion. The walls of the 
saloon are enriched by tapestry, said to be a work from Flanders captured from the 

^ He was titular bishop of Solnbria in pariilms mfideltbiUy and coadjator to Oldham, bishop of Exeter. 
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Spaniards. The tapestry was presented by Queen Anne to the then proprietor of the 
mansion. The subjects are five of the famous Raphael cartoons. In the monastic times 
the western wing, now conterminous with the saloon, extended southwards to the church, 
md northwards, probably, beyond the stream or sewer. It had on the ground floor the 
jntrauce to the cloister court, and, except as to this interruption, was vaulted in a 
Eontinuous double avenue similarly to the east wing. It contained on the ground-floor 
bhe storehouses for the supplies of the abbey, accommodation for the lay brethren for their 
indoor employments, and, most likely in an abbey of this class, the hospitium or guest 
chamber. On the upper floor were dormitories for the guests, and for the lay brothers 
and domestics. Passing from the north end of the wing the stream or sewer, which had 
traversed the domestic court behind the kitchen and refectory, went through the farmywrd 
or industrial court and discharged into the river, as it does to this day, the latter part 
being by an underground course. 

We have now completed the description of the arrangements of the monastery in 
its ecclesiastical part, as they stood down to the time of abbot Chard, including only so 
much of his work as could not be passed over in noticing what remains of the cloister. 
We now come to the imposing mass of building with which he fllled up the space between 
the west side of the ancient buildings and the gatehouse of this precinct. As a part of 
the improvement of the monastery, which he conducted as vigorously in matters of law 
and discipline as in construction, he determined to erect a new refectory, and one of an 
unusually magnificent description. He seems to have converted a certain space (h h, 
Plate xn) iu the old west wing to the use of a buttery or serving room, and having opened 
a hatch in the kitchen wall at ^, he obtained the necessary communication with hisnew hall 
or refectory. On entering Chard's hall in its present state it is still a magnificent apart-' 
ment, 55 feet by 28, with four bays, lighted on the south by four fine windows, and another 
bay containing the external entrance. On the north side appear five windows, similar to 
those in the south, but all of them blanked up to suit the modem buildings behind them. 
The ceiling is flat, with a slight coving at the sides, and is elaborately ornamented 
in panels with carving, gold and colour. A modem fireplace, communicating with a 
large Elizabethan stack of chimneys outside, occupies the centre of the north wall. It is 
apparent from the manner in which the stone mouldings of the shafts between the 
windows terminate abruptly at the top, that the roof is not so high above the windows 
as the designer intended, and, upon examining t^e roo^ it proves to be a later work 
altogether, and the elaborate ceiling merely a rearrangement (very judicious and satis- 
factory) of the materials of the original panelling. The exterior of the hall is shown in 
Plate X before referred to. 

Having thus endeavoured to convey an idea of the fine effect of the hall in its 
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present state, a notion may be formed of its splendid and sumptuous character when the 
munificent abbot had completed it, more than double its present length, that is to say, 
originally one hundred and fifteen feet. Its eastern half is now filled with apartments 
in three stories besides the basement, of the type of the work of Inigo Jones. The ancient, 
south wall above the basement vdndows is completely metamorphosed, but the wall of 
the west end is entire in its ancient state. The north wall is only altered by the 
introduction of doors at the various stories. The modem apartments occupy the space 
of five more bays, which had windows on the south side corresponding wkh the four 
which remain. In the west end were two windows, for though the waQ is on the 
exterior so clothed with ivy as to conceal every feature, we have the satisfaction to find 
that the builders of the modem work left exposed to sight, in one of the rooms upstairs, 
the upper part of one of the end windows at A:, Plate xii. This window head is on 
a level with the side windows, and except that its lights are a little narrower, it 
seems to have agreed in every respect with them ; although the wall is now blanked 
in the other part, it is fair to conjecture that uniformity was so far observed as to 
supply the second window. On the north side four of the bays were blank wall, a mass, 
of building being placed to the north of the refectory in that part, but the fifth had and 
still has its regular window just clear to the west of the northern projecting mass. In the 
lower part the window is stopped up and invisible, but in the upper part it is still glazed. 
The good abbot's love of his monastery did not end with his profuse liberality and 
magnificent display in its buildings. We have seen how he provided an instructor for 
the school of the monastery, and we are also told that the same learned William Tyler, 
the schoolmaster, ** was at fit times to expound and declare subjects from holy writ 
whenever and as much as the abbot should require, in the refectory of the monastery." 
Whilst we commend the zeal of the abbot for making such a provision, we must, I fear, 
presume that the necessity for the appointment of this stranger arose from the incom- 
petence of the monks, whose degeneracy from the rule of the order incapacitated them 
bom performing what, in early times, was done by themselves in turn. For his services 
the stranger had an annuity of £3 : 6 : 8, and a gown of four yards of broad cloth, at 
fivepence per yard, his table like one of the brethren, and a furnished chamber in the 
monastery. Where was his lodging] The abbot's works comprised many chambers 
about the refectory. First, in the beautiful tower on the south side, which on the ground 
floor furnishes an entrance porch to the refectory, there are above the porch a series of 
chambers approached from the modem saloon, connected by a turret stair and lighted 
by the bay windows seen in the front of the tower ; rooms brightly lit from the south, 
and with a refreshing view of the monastery gardens, the cool ponds, and the woody 
hill sides. With a pardonable desire that his name should not be forgotten whilst hia 
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work endured. Chard placed upon the parapet above the windows an inscription recording 
the date of the erection in 1 525, and his own name as the founder. 

The buildings to the north of his refectory consisted of a set of chambers, the 
extent and importance of which, if ever completed, can only be inferred from the 
fragment which remains. The fragment is itself not an insignificant mass. It contains 
a basement and three floors over. The abbot's initials, t. c, in letters two feet high or 
more, are sculptured over one of the windows on the north side. In height it overtops 
the lofty walls of the refectory by one story, and yet, besides two sets of garderobes, the 
shafts of which yet remain at I Z, Plate xii, it held merely the staircase and antechambers 
to another set of apartments. This set, l L on plan, Plate xii, which proceeded from it in 
a wing to the north (possibly never completed), is traced only by marks where its walls 
spring out from the side of the staircase. Evidence of its height^ which was one story less 
than the existing mass, may be deduced from the state of the facing of this wall. The 
space which it covered being faced with rough rubble, and the rest with cut stone. It 
is thus ascertained to have been the same height as the refectory, but, apparently, was 
divided into two stories. 

In the existing mass, the ancient staircase was superseded when tiie conversion to a 
mansion occurred, by a modem one, evidendy absorbing greater space, and to the 
disadvantage of the walls ; for, to give a roomy access to the foot of it, the original 
external wall on the east side has been cut completely away to the height of ten or twelve 
feet at mm^ and a timber support to the upper part has been inserted. By the decay of 
this timber, the wall of the two floors above, containing large and good windows, is 
placed in considerable jeopardy. Great care will be required to save this from impending 
destruction. 

It is difficult to offer a conjecture as to the appropriation of this wing of Chard's work, 
aa well as of the little chambers of his tower on the south, because, long before his time, 
the old rules for the arrangement of a Cistercian abbey had fallen into neglect and disuse 
by builders. A monastery, whether favoured with prosperity or struggling and sinking in 
adversity, would, in cases easily conceived, be compelled, from the necessities of expansion 
or contraction, to change its form. One of the earliest changes that arose, and which 
became almost a custom, was the provision of a separate bdging for the abbot in the 
eastern part of the grounds, and most remote from the public. From the evident poverty 
of Ford Abbey in the middle period of its history, it seems to have escaped this variation 
quite down to Chard's time. There is no trace of any such building to the east. If his 
own lodging was to have been in any part of his new buildings he was so far adhering to 
primitive use as to keep the abbot in the western part, where, by the original rule, he was 
to live, and where his duty of attention to strangers arriving at the monastery required 
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his presence. Indeed, his magnificent hall occupies the position j&requently given from 
the first to the guest chamber in the larger monasteries. 

The last building to be noticed is that which lies at the end of Chard^s refectory, 
appearing as a part of the same range as the barn. See K in plan, Plate zii. It is a gateway, 
having a flat four-centered archj and a room over. The room is now connected by a 
doorway with the modem work in Chard's building. The gateway gives access to the whole 
rear of the monastery. It is older than Chard's work by near a century, and bears 
impression of still more ancient work The new refectory evidently absorbed some part 
of its adjuncts. Although not the original gatehouse to this precinct, the position makes 
it highly probable that it may have succeeded the original one ; and if so, the adjuncts 
consumed by the new refectory would be the porter's lodge and a small chapel for 
the devotions of strangers on their arrival 

Having completed the circuit of the buildings, we see that the career of the abbey 
had a noble conclusion, and must sympathise strongly with the liberal and zealous abbot 
whose work was arrested in the height of his energy, and who remained a helpless 
spectator of the subversion of his schemes, the extinction of his hopes, and the desecration 
of his buildings. It is satisfactory to consider how splendid a monument of his good 
purposes yet remains. 

After the suppression of the monastery in 1539, the site and buildings were granted 
to Richard Pollard, Esq. It passed to his son. Sir John Pollard, who sold it to Sir Amias 
Paulet He sold it to William Bosewell, Esq., Solicitor-General to Queen Elizabeth. To 
him I attribute the numerous Elizabethan works by which the abbey seems first to have 
been transformed into a residence. His son conveyed it, in 1649, to Edmund Prideaux, 
Esq., Solicitor or Attorney-General to the Commonwealth, who employed Inigo Jones 
upon the building. He died in 1659, and since his time no important alteration has 
occurred. By the marriage of his granddaughter with Francis Gwynne, Esq., of Glamoiy 
ganshire, the estate passed into that family. On the death of his son, in 1777, it was 
devised to John Francis, Esq., a cousin, who assumed the name of Gwynne. On the 
4ecease of his representative^ in 1846, without issue, it was purchased by George F. W» 
Miles, Esq., the present possessor. To the hospitable and polite kindness of this gentleman, 
•the Association and the author are indebted for the opportunity afibrded for a complete 
.description of Ford Abbey. 
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\rpHE Cornish camps are even more interesting than those of Devon, not because they 
-■- present us with any new type of fortification, but because they furnish examples of 
some of them in so exceptional a form that it makes us hesitate in our opinion of their date. 
This is particularly the case in regard to the stone forts. Such forts as those in 
Breage and at Earth, we are accustomed to meet with continually in those countries 
where stone is the readiest material. It is, however, in such as that most remarkable one 
at Castle Chun that our diflSculties occur, where the intricate nature of the arrangement 
in the direction of the walls, and the existence of an artificial receptacle for water, point 
to a higher state of military knowledge than could have existed before the Roman period. 
Had the existence of a well, which occurs both in Castle Chun and at Bartine (Plate 
XIII, figs. 3 and 1), been pointed out to me in any other county but Cornwall, I should 
have at once pronounced it a decisive proof that the fortification was posterior to the 
Romans. I hesitate, however, to do so in Cornwall, from the knowledge its inhabitants 
must have had of mining before the invasion of Cassar. This again raises the question 
whether the early Cornish Britons had that mining knowledge that enabled them, like their 
-descendants, to sink shafts and drive adits, or whether they siipplied their Phoenician 
custoiners with tin entirely from their stream washings. The passage of Caesar in which 
he describes the metallic productions of the island, points to* this latter conclusioo. 
.** Nasdtur ihi plumbum album (tin) in mediterraniis regionibus, in maritimis ferrum, 
jsed ejus eadgua est copia^ cere utuntur, importato.^' Here the word nascitur certainly 
has the same force as the English terms groweth and engendereth, which we find so con* 
stantly applied to the gold obtained from the Scotch washings in the sixteenth century. 
That this idea of the replacement of the ore should be entertained in the cases of stream 
works, is quite conceivable, by reason that the quantity removed may be replaced by 
subsequent detritus from the mother rock ; but it could never have occurred to those 
working a solid vein, as their experience must have shown them that the ore removed 
from thence was never reproduced. The mining works examined at our Shrewsbury 
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Congress, however, shew that the Romans and their successors were quite alive to the 
necessity of underground workings to bring to light the hidden riches of the earth. In the 
case of Castle Chun, the well is not the only peculiarity, for we have the very remarkable 
circumstance of the traverse at the gate, a feature that I am certain no one will hesitate 
in referring to a Boman type. This fortification, therefore, shews us an advance, and a 
most important one, on the rude forts of the time of Ostorius and Caractacus ; and when 
we consider the details of the walls, as given by Borlase, leading us on (as Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson thought would be the case) to the type of the Pict burghs in Orkney, Ac, and the 
Saxon castles of Konigsburgh, in the north and Launceston in this county, I have always 
been of opinion that when I found a complicated earthwork, I must refer it to a post Roman 
period ; and I was well aware of the consecutive change in the character of the smaller 
stone forts, in so far as they might be considered individual habitations ; but I have been 
in the habit, without sufficient consideration, of supposing that the transverse walls in the 
remains of our stone forts were a British peculiarity, and ante Roman. I now, without 
exact reference to their date, am inclined to consider them all as a progressive series, and 
to think these transverse walls a proof of a late date, evidencing, as I now think they do, 
the construction of roofed chambers between the concentric walls, although in the earliest 
examples we cannot trace the entrances. 

Again, as to the period of Roman occupation, we find several peculiarities in the 
Cornish camps : 

Ist, It is rare elsewhere to find tumuli within the Roman encampments. They do 
occur, but to nothing like the extent they are met with in ComwalL 

2nd. The combination of British with Roman works. It has been a very common 
idea that the Romans occupied earlier fortifications erected by the British ; and it has 
been often asked why they should not, as it was a most natural thing that they should do 
so ? to which I have always replied that it was clear they did not, as their system 
of castrametation was so different, and that I never saw any signs of such occupation, 
I however find, in the case of the works at Cambr6, exactly what I should have conjec- 
tured occurred when the remains of the two were found in conjunction. There you have 
the British stone fort, with its stone circles and cromlechs around it ; and, beyond them 
all, but totally distinct, the Roman expeditionary camp, which the legion occupied after 
storming the stone fort ; defended, of course, with a slight rampart, drawn according to 
the ground and the effective state of the forces, under the engineer officer in command. 
This combination of British and Roman work at Cambr6 is therefore most interesting. 

There is another class of camps in* which Cornwall presents us with numerous 
examples, and that is, those which may be described as promontory forts. Borlase, who 
appears to have had a clearer conception than any of our older antiquaries, unless it be 
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Roy, with his practical military knowledge of the features which difltinguish the 
different types of fortification, has shewn strong reasons why these could not have been 
erected by the British. Some recent writers have maintained that they must be referred 
to the Saxons or Danes. That many of these fortresses must be assigned to these nations 
is unquestionable ; but, on the other hand, it is equally clear that this class of fortification 
was also iised by the Romans. This is proved not only by there being found analogous 
types in their inland forts where, as at Burplam, in Sussex, the promontory is represented 
by an elevated tongue of land projecting into a morass, and by the discovery of Roman 
remains within the ramparts, as at Berry Head in Devon (ante, p. 23), but by the remark- 
able and unmistakable instance described by Grose voce Suffolk, unfortunately now no 
longer in existence, where the reach of a promontory near Felixstowe was cut off by a 
wall of Roman masonry, precisely similar to those found at the great stations of Caistor 
and Burgh walls in the same district. Individual examples of this class of stronghold 
have formed the subject of two most interesting papers in the last volumes of the 
ArchcBologia Camhrensis, and the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land. Indeed, this type, running as it does into that of the Danejohn, is one which, 
unquestionably, requires further investigation and analysis. 

Of the dungeon type of fortification we have four examples in Cornwall. Of that 
at Boscastle only the mount remains, and it is much confused by modem buildings. At 
Restormel the mount is remarkable as being a natural hill, shaped into the form required, 
which is of unusual occurrence. At Launceston and Trematon, as more commonly the 
case, the keeps are built upon earUer sepulchral mounds, which in the former case, is 
partially, and in the latter almost wholly, artificial. Both present us with one remarkable 
feature, viz., that their walls arc not circular or regularly oval, but constructed so as to 
coincide with the shape of the mound on which they are built. Both are exceedingly 
interesting in an architectural point of view. Launceston, with its concentric walls, the 
space between which has evidently been formed into chambers ; and the fireplace in the 
upper story of the inner circle, Trematon, reminding us forcibly of Arundel, though on a 
smaller scale, and with some most interesting peculiarities in the detail of the archway by 
which it is entered, and both surrounded by most interesting buildings forming their 
baillies and courts. These objects of interest I, however, only indicate, as they more properly 
belong to the province of our architectural members, and appertaining to a subject 
which I do not pretend to deal with, their discussion would be beyond the scope of this 
paper. 

The amphitheatres at St. Just, and elsewhere in Cornwall, are a peculiar feature of 
the earthworks of that county, and are more numerous in it than in any other district in 
Great Britain. They do not, however, belong to the class of militaiy earthworks to which 
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my researches have been almost exclusively confined ; and to elucidate them, it would be 
necessary to go into the history of similar constructions on the Continent, and thus to 
exceed the limits to which this paper must be confined. 

We have also in Cornwall examples of a class of earthwork which we did not find 
in Devon, viz., a rampart extending for several miles, to which the name of walls has 
generally been given. The information recorded by the local historians is not, however, 
sufficiently minute as to enable me to enter on any examination of their date. Indeed, 
this is a subject stiU to be worked out by a careful examination of the numerous, 
examples met with in this island, of many of which no accurate details have yet been 
published. 

In conclusion, I may add that in the course of last autumn, I had the pleasure of 
visiting several of the camps in the subjoined list. 

The three earthworks at East Leigh, on the hill above Stratton, have been much 
obliterated by the plough, and wOl probably soon disappear. I could only trace an 
internal communication between two of them, and doubt if there was ever one with the 
third. They cannot be called ovals, but would more correctly be described as irregular 
embankments. From their position I do not think they were ever in a strict sense 
military intrenchments, but rather enclosures, containing the dwelling-places of the 
farmers, into which the cattle were driven for security at night in disturbed times — 
serving much the same purpose as the well-known Peel of the Scottish borders, with its 
vaulted lower story. (See Plate xiii, fig. 4.) I should also refer Winwood Castle, near 
Kilhampton, to the same class. 

Warbstow Burrows is a most conspicuous fortification, and can be seen for miles 
around. (Plate xiii, fig. 6.) From its position and character, I have no doubt of its Eoman 
origin. To the same nation I would refer Yerdbury, near Stratton. It occupies a most 
commanding position on an elbow of a steep bank, of very considerable height, overlooking 
a little streamlet, and, if I am not mistaken, lies exactly in the line which a road branch- 
ing oflf from that from Torrington to Stratton, by West Leigh, would follow in going 
to the undoubted Eoman station of Clovelly, in Devonshire. 

Binnomay, as Lysons rightly considered, is only a moated mansion-house ; but he 
was in error in placing an ancient circular camp on Grew's-hill, above Stratton. The 
earthwork there is only a lunette thrown up by the Parliamentary forces, under the Earl 
of Stamford, previous to their defeat by the Royalists, under Sir Richard Grenville ; and 
with the exception of a gap, where a gun is now placed, was never more extensive than 
at present. 
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AsHBUBT, parish of\ 
Week St. Mabt, I 
hundred of Steat- f 



ADTH0BITIE8. 
Lyaons, 3, cx^xlvii 



n east to west, 2i irom 



BiRTTNB HitL, 1 Borlaae, 314 - Circular mound of earth with little or no ditch, perh&ps only traced 

pariah of St. Jcst I and begns, not finished. Within this eaclosnre was snnk a well, non 

filled up with stones. Three small circles within the enclosore, made of 
(PI. xin, fig. 1.) stones pitched on end, and contiguons to each other ; one, 9 yards dia* 

meter, the others 7. 
G. Camden, i, 15 - Top of hill ; circnlar fortification ; near its centre three circles of stones. 
LysonB, 3, ccxliz - A circnlar moond of earth, with very little appearance of a ditch. 
Within this area are three circles of stones pitched on end, and contignons 
to each other ; one of 9 yards diameter, the other 7. 
Grose, voce Cornwall Saion or Danish. 



Barton or Hall, t 

parish of Sans- 

CEBBT - - ( 

BiNNOHAT, nearl 

Steatton - ( 



G. Camden, i, p. 
Polwhele, i, 85 



Lysona, 3, ccxlvii 



) LyBons, 3, ccxlviii 



BoDuiN, see Castle 
Kthock and DuK- 
UGBB Wood. 

BOBC AJ E LL, parish \ 
of St. Just - j 

BOSCASTLB or BoT-\ 

TBBAUX Castle 
Bbeagg 



Lysons, 3, ccxxvii 



Lysons, 3, 236 
Borhtse, 816 
Lysons, 3, ccxlii 



Bbbasik Comb, see 

St. Aqveb parish. 
BuBT Castle, \ Lysons, 3, cczlix 
parish of Gabdin- [ 

Bust Dowk, parish) Lysons, 3, cczlviii 
of Lanbbath - 1 



Half a mile from the town ; sqnare entrenchment of ahont an acre ; 
moated round. Boman coins found within it. Several Koman roads near. 

About half a mile from town, and one furlong on right of causeway, a 
sqoare eotrenchment, containing abont an acre of gronnd. Is where the 
honse of the Blackminster family stood. It waa moated round, but 
whether a little fort belonging to tiiis way, or laid out so by the owners, 
I cannot aay. 

This work, supposed by Dr. Borlase to hare been a Ronton fort, is 
unquestionably the moated site of a mansion honse (the seat of the Blanch- 
minsters), traces of which are to be seen within it. 

Double vallum. Inner one an irregular oval, 363 by 264 feet ; entrance 
on west side. Outer vallnm irregular in form. It« distance from the 
other varies. On the east side they are very near together, but 130 feet 
apart on the west. 



Promontory fort, stone wall stretches acrms from cliff to clift 

Small artificial hill, scarcely worthy of the name of castle. The people 
call it the court. 

The mount only now remains. ' 

Caergonin in Breage ; a walled castle, i.e., a stone fort. 

Mr. Whitaker speaks of a circular work, above 100 yards in diameter, 
on a hill in the parish of Breage, being the same of which Leland says : 
" The castle of Conan stood on the hill of Pincair, there yet appeareth 
two ditches." 



Circular entrenchment, containing abont two acres. 



Form irregular, approaching a ttircle ; double vallnm. Entrances on east 
and west ; 277 by 264 ft. ; on north and west sides traces of ancient road ; 
800 feet to south-east a small camp called Little Bury, an irregular trian^e. 
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BuBT Down, parisli) LysoiiB, 8, cczlvii 
ofST. Nbots -J 



CiDSON BuBT, near I Ljsons, 4, ocxlviii 
Callinoton - J 

Caebbban, parish of \ Borlase, 315 
Sancbed - 

(PL xin, fig. 2.) 



^1 



Lysonfii 8, ccxxviii - 



Lysons, 3, ccxlix 



CaebDanc, parish 
of Pebban Zabu- 

LOE 

Caeb Oonin, see 
Bbeaqe. 

Caeb Kief, parish 
of Pebban Zabu- 

LOE 

Cabdinham, see 
BuBT Castle. 

CABN6Bs,nearBED-| Borlase, 114- 

BUTH . - - 1 



Lysons, 8, ccxlix 



242 . 



G. Camden, i, 17 



Lysons, 8, ccxxvi 

Cabtossa or Cab-j Tysons, 8, ccxlii 
FOSSA, parish ofr 
St, Pbobus -' 

Castle Andinas,^ Lysons, 8, cczxviii 
hundred of Pbh-^ 
WITH - •/ 



Single vallam ; oblong square, 880 bj 200 feei, rounded at one comer. 
Slight outworks on south side. Within it several circles of moor stones, 
irregularly laid. 

Oval single yallum. Two entrances opposite each other, on south-east 
and north-west ; area, ?00 by 450 feet. 

Circular fortification on top of hOl, consisting, 1st, of deep ditch, 15 
feet wide, edged with stone ; through which you pass to the outer vallum, 
which is of earth, 15 feet high, perfect on north-east, but not so on west. 
Within this vallum, passing a liu'ge ditch about 15 yards wide, you come 
to a stone wall, which quite rounded the top of the hill, and seems of con- 
siderable strength, but lies now like a ridge of disorderly stones. Diameter 
of the whole, 90 paces ; and in the centre of all a little circle. 

Circular wall, 90 paces in diameter, surrounded by ditch, 15 yards 
wide; beyond which, vallum of earth, 15 feet high, with a ditch 15 feet 
wide. 

Large oval, near St. Piran's Well. 



Large oval, near St. Piran*s Well. 



Having attained the summit of the hill, we crossed some stone heaps, 
the ruins of a stone wall, which encloses about an acre of ground. This 
enclosure is called the Old Castle. On the south, a mound without any 
ditch, surrounding a larger enclosure. This fence sinks far below the 
ridge of the hill ; therefore not military, but a defenceless moxmd, to keep 
catUe off the enclosed space. Within the larger area, 8 circles of earth or 
stone, forming a kind of wall, from 7 to 12 paces in diameter. Their 
larger stones have been removed. They are entered from the east. At 
south-east comer, 10 tall stones, set on edge ; none more than a foot 
separate, and some contiguous. From this comer there runs a ridge of 
earth in a serpentine form, and in its volutes are 2 tall stones, on end, 12 
feet distant. Above this, on east, a gate between two large stones. 
Within the enclosure a cromlech. 

A number of British gold coins found on this hill. 

A complete system of Druidical worship. The area on top of hill thick 
set with cairns. A stone wall crosses it, enclosing a castle or fort. 
Within the area are 14 circles, 7 to 12 paces in diameter, surrounded by 
a mound of earth or stones, which are entered from the east. South-east 
from these are 10 small upright single stones, from which runs winding a 
ridge of earth, with two large single upright stones in its volute. Further 
on are one or more such stones, leading to an entrance between two single 
ones. Then a sepulchre of flat rough stones. British and Roman coins and 
some bronze celts have been found here. 

Qre&t British station, according to Borlase. 

Single vallum, of oblong form, enclosing about 4 acres. Three of the 
sides nearly destroyed. One mile west of Orampound. 

On highest hiU in hundred. Two stone walls of great height and thick- 
ness, built one within the other, in a circular form. A third wall, built 
more than halfway round, but left unfinished. Diameter of the whole, 
400 feet; principal ditch, 60 feet wide. 
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Borlase, 315 • 



Castle Chun or 
Clum, parish of 

MORVA - 

(PL XIII, fig. 3.) 



Borlase, 315 - 



G. Camden, 15 
Ljsons, 3, ccxxvii 



Castle Conan, see 
Breaqe. 

Castle Danis, Di- ^ G. Camden, i, 6 
NA8, or An Dinas, 
parish of St. Co- 

LUMB 



_ / 



19 . 



Ljsons, 3, ccxlix 



Castledor, orCAS-) G. Camden, i, 15 

20 

Lysons, 3, ccxxviii 



tledoar, parish of [ 
St. Austell -) 



Castle GkyrmA, 
parish of St. 
Austell - 

Castle Kynock 



Ljsons, 3, ccxliz 



Ljsons, 3, ccxlviii 
ccxxviii 



Consistincr of two stone walls, bailt one within the other, in a circular 
form, surrounding the hill. A third wall, buUt halfwaj round, but left 
unfinished. The ruins are now fallen on each side of the walls, and shew 
the work to have been of a great height and thickness. Within the walla 
manj little enclosures, of a circular form, on average 7 jards diameter, 
with little walls, 2 or 3 feet high. Diameter of whole fort, from east to 
west, 400 feet. Principal graff, 60 feet wide. On south side of hill, two 
roads marked bj green colour of turf, each 10 feet wide. Near the 
middle of the area, a well, almost choked with its own ruins ; and, at a 
little distance, a narrow pit, its sides walled round, probablj dug for 
water also, but now filled with rubbish. This is on the highest lull in the 
hundred of Penwith. 

The entrance faces west-south-west, where, having passed the ditch a, 
jou enter the outmost wall o, 5 feet thick at M, which is called the Iron 
Gtktewaj, and leaves on the left hand the wall, 12 feet thick, for strength- 
ening entrance. On the right there is a wall, E, which traverses the 
principal ditch, B B, 30 feet wide, tiU it reaches within 3 feet of the prin- 
cipal wall, CO (8 feet thick at the present top, but in the foundation 
thicker) ; then turns awaj, parallel to it, to L, leaving a narrow passage 
of 3 feet wide as a communication between the entrance, Q, and the ditch, 
K B H. The entrance, Q, flanked on the right bj the wall, R, and on the 
left bj an opposite wall, i, admits jou bj a passage o through the great 
wall, c, into several lodgments, which are formed bj the circular line of 
stonework, e E e, about 3 feet high, parallel to the wall, c ; and several 
partitions, N N N, spring as it were from the centre of the whole work, and 
reaching from the line P to the principal wall, c. These divisions are all 
30 fb. wide, but of unequal bigness. The area within these works is 125 fb. 
E. toW. and 110 N. to S. The principal foss, R, has four traverses. Two, 
K ard I, which secure the entrance, and two more, H H, which divide the 
remainder nearlj into three equal parts. At F there is a well, which has 
steps to go down to the water. The securitj bj planking, etc., shows a 
militarj knowledge superior to that of anj other works of this kind in 
ComwaU, maj be considered Danish. 

The most regular of the round or oval Danish hill castles in the countj. 

Two walls of oval form, now thrown down, and forming high ridges of 
stone. Inner area, 125 feet, east to west, and 110 north to south. Onter wall 
surrounded bj ditch, and 30 feet wide between the two. Little now (1814) 
remains of the cross walls within the inner area described bj Borlase. 



Not far from Lankeron. Double rampart on a hill ; road leading to 
it ; entrenched bj Danes. 



Should be called an Dinas, the hill castle, not an Danis, the Danish 
one, as there are manj fortifications of this nature in the countj. Circular 
earthwork ; treble intrenched, on a hill of great height. 

Verj large, nearlj circular, on top of a high hill, two miles south-east 
of St. Columb ; double vallum. Inner area, 1700 bj 1500 feet; onlj one 
entrance. Within it, two tumuli ; one surrounded bj a slight ditch. 

Bound ditch. Urns full of ashes dug up. 

Four miles W. of Lostwithel. Ancient camp. A Roman road passes it. 

A certain British post. See " Walls." 

Oval, near Penrice. 



Near Bodmin. Double vallum, 950 bj 800 ft. 
A certain British post. See " Walls." 
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Deadhan's Head. 
See Pennarb. 

Little Dinas, . Ljsons, 3, ccxlvi 
parish of St. An- I 
THOKT in Menaeqe ) 

DuNMEEB Wood - Lysons, 3, ccxlviii 

Earth, near St. ) G. Camden, i, 4 

Michael's Mount] 



i,14 



3NE Wood \ 
!, parisli of [ 

iTOKE -i 



Lysons, 3, cczlvii 



Egloshatlb, parish I Ljsons, 3, ccxlix 
of . -J 

Fboxstone Wood 
Castle, 
Whttstonb 

Golden Camp. See 
Wolvedon 

GBAMPonND. See 
Cabyossa 

Geew's Hill, ") Lysons, 3, ccxlvii 

parish of Stbatton ) 

GwABNiEE Castle, I Lysons, 3, ccidix 
parishof St.Allen [ 

GiHTHiAN, parishof 

HiltonwoodCastle I 
parish of Whit- [ 

Kaenjee, parish of 
St. Just - 



Remarkable instance of camp common in this country, viz., a promon- 
tory cut off by a single vaUum, with the ditch towards the land. Area 
600 by 200 yards. 

Near Bodmin. Single vallum of an irregular oval form, and a ditch, in 
some parts 18 ft. deep ; has only one entrance. Area 450 by 375 fl. 

Formed of stones piled up in a large circle without cement. Others of 
the same class in the county, supposed to have been cast up during the 
wars with the Danes. 

Not mentioned by Borlase under the name. May be one of the seven 
in a tract of eight miles in the northwest and westernmost part of the 
county, made by the Danish invaders. 

Ancient earthwork. 

Oval, 160 by 145 feet. Perpendicular height of bank 10 feet. Width 
of ditch at bottom, 10 feet. 



Circular work, 136 feet in diameter, the banks of which have been 
partially levelled ; where they remain they are soft ; they are 10 feet high. 

A triple entrenchment in woody lands. (Hals.) 



Lysons, 3, cczlix 
Lysons, 3, ccxlvii 



Ancient earthwork. 

Oval, 215 by 175 feet. Vallum and ditch very perfect, 
vallum, 14 feet ; ditch, 12 feet, broad at bottom. 



Height of 



^ 



Lysons, 3, ccxzviii - Promontory fort ; stone wall stretches from cliff to diff. 



Kellt-bounds, I 
parishof S. Mabtn j 



Lysons, 3, ccxlviii - 



Double vallum. Inner one linearly circular. Area,. 396 by 3dO feet. 
On east and west sides outworks. That on the east 330 feet from outer 
vallum. That on the west, 130. Traces of an ancient road, leading from 
the entrance of earthworks on the east side. About 400 yards north of 
this camp is a small earthwork, having a single vallum of an irregular 
form, measuring about 150 by 120 feet. 



Kilhampton. See 
WnrwooD Castle 

The Kledh. See 
St, Agnes' parish 

Lanebwood, in the) Lysons, 8, oczUz 
parish ofSr. Allen ) 

Lankebon. See 
Castle Danis 

Lanbbath. See 
BuET Down 

Launcells, parish 
ot See XiEiOH 
Bubbows • 

Launcestok • Borlase, 827— 830 



Circular entrenchments. 



The buildings of the castle which remain are of different styles and periods. 
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3, ccxlix 

East Leigh ) Lysona, 3, ccxlvii 

BURKOWS - ) 



(PL XIII, fig. 4.) 
Lelant. SeeTEBE- 

ROBIN 

liOSTWiTHEL. See 
Gastledor 

MENEAaE. See 
Little Dinas 

MoRYA, parish of. 
See Castle Chun 

MoBYALL, parish of. 
See Blagketon - 

Paderburt Top,] Lysons, 3, ccxlviii 
parish of St. [ 
Germans -i 

Peltnt, parish of - Ljsons, 3, cczlYiii 



Pencair. See Bre- 

AOE 

Penare or Penarth Ljsons, 3, ccxIyi 



Both pointed and round arches occur. The round lowest is of undonbtod 
Boman style. A squareness, also, in the area of the base court, whidi 
agrees more with the Roman methods than we meet in other castles. Is 
said to haYe been built by Wm. E. of Moreton and Cornwall, shortly alter 
the Conquest, but probably earlier. Refers the type of base court and 
artificial hill to the Saxons ; Romans may haYe occasionally adopted it as 
at Cunetium Marlborough in Wilts, Nottingham, and Leyden in Germany i 
but this is so rare, that much doubt is thrown on these examples. As a 
Saxon instance we haYe Warwick, on an artificial hill, called the Dungeon. 
It was built by the daughter of King Alfred in 915, against the Danes. 
She built 8 castles of this iype, another of which was Tamworth. They 
are called Burghs or Barrows, and properly had this name as being raised 
on artificial hills, they resembled tumuli or barrows. The steep hill at 
Launceston is partly natural, partly artificial, and measures in diameter 
. 320 feet ; but was probably at one time larger than at present. Roman 
coins were dug up when this mound was shaped, or sloped, in the last 
century. Coins of the same nation haYe been found in the adjacent town. 

On a hill, partly artificial, partly natural, 220 feet in diameter, and Yery 
high. It once spread further into the town, and had a wall round the 
base. From the style of building^ in the castle, one would judge part of 
it to be Roman, or on a Roman site. Probably a station of importance, 
in communication with Stratton by Roman road. 

Lysons, 3, ccxxxYiii • Round tower, 36 feet in diameter, on a steep conical rocky mount, 

surrounded by another wall 12 feet thick. The form of the latter approaches 
an OYal ; its external dimensions are 78 by 70 feet. The space between it 
and the inner tower Yaries in Yridth, from 6 feet to 10 feet 3 inches, 
round all a base court. Residence of Cornish British princes. Supposed, 
with great probability, to occupy the site of a Roman station. 

Earthworks in this parish. 

« Three OYal camps joined together in line, with openings for communi- 
cation between them, from east to west ; that in the middle is the smallest, 
being only 126 feet from north to south, and 108 from east to west. The 
two others are of the same size, each of them being 204 feet from north 
to south, and 144 from east to west. 



G. Camden, i, 21 



Pencarrow 



Lysons, 3, ccxxYiii 



OYal ; double Yallumu Entrances on east and west. 



Nearly round ; single Yallum. Ditch 10 feet deep. Entrance on south- 
east side. On south, an adYanced rampart extending half round, in which 
there is an entrance facing that of camp. 



Promontory fort. Double entrenchment, running east and west from 
cliff to cliff, across the headland, called the Deadman, enclosing 100 acres. 

British fort, on wall from Fowey to Bodmin. 
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-, ccxlvii 



PuNcoosE Castle - Ljsons, 3, cczlix 
Penrice, see Cistle 

GOTHU. 

Pentovan, parish of) Lysons, 3, ccxlix 
St. Austell - J 

Peiiwith, see 
Castle Andinas. 

Perran Zabuloe, 
parish of, see C aeb 
Dane & Caeb Kief. 

Gbeat Prideaux^ Ljsons, 3, ccxlviii 
Wabken, parish of [ 
St. Blazet -i 

Pbobus, parish of, 
see Carvossa and 
Wolvedon. 

Portchapel Comb, 
see St. Agnes. 

Bedroth, see 
Carnbbe. 

Restobmel Castle Borlase, 324 



RESUGGA^nearTBE-) Lysons, 3, ccxlix 

YELLICH - -J 

St. Agnes, parish of Lysons, 3, ccxlri 



Ditto 



St. Allen's parish, 

see GWABNIKE 

Castle and Lan- 
NER Wood. 

St. AsTHONTMffish, 
see Little Dinas. 

St. Austell parish, 
see Castledobe, 
Castle (jothia, 
Pentovan. 

St. Blazet, see 
Great Pbideaux 
Wabbeh. 

ST.BoESEN8,parish| G. Camden, i, 14 
of St. Ebth - ) 

Lysons, 3, ccxxiv 



Donble vaUam ; inner one oval, 250 by 200 feet ; onter one irregnlar. 
700 feet from east side of the camp extensive ontworks. 

Oval. 



Oval camp called " The Van." 



Oval ; double vaUnm ; single entrance. Area, 297 by 231 feet. 



Rocky knoll, planed down and shaped ronnd by a ditch, 
has thus sufficient elevation without an artificial hill. 

Oval camp. 



The keep 



Promontory Fort, a vallum two miles in length, from Portchapel Comb 
to Breanik Comb, in some places 20 feet high, with a ditch 17^ feet wide, 
called in Cornish " The Kledh or Trench." 

West of Beacon, small square fortification, adjacent to which three 
sepulchral barrows. 



VOL. II. 



Roman fort, 136 by 152 feet in dimension. Near it, in a cavity like a 
well, was found, among other relics, a patera of tin, with an inscription in 
mixed Greek and Roman characters. 

Near the remains of a Roman fort were found, in 1756, a small patera 
of tin, with an inscription, the letters of which have a mixture of Greek 
characters, which frequently occurs in Roman inscriptions of the Lower 
Empire, and a pitcher of the same metal containing above four (quarts, 
and weighing 7 lb. 9i oz. These were deposited by Dr. Borlase in the 
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Church stands within a circular entrenchment. 



Ancient earthworks. 



Lysons, S, ccxlvii 
3t. Coluhb parish, 

see Castle Danis. 

3t. Dennis parish - Lj^sons, 3, ccxliz 
5t. Ebth parish, 

see St. Bosseks. 
3t. GBBMANsparish, 

see Padebburt 

Top. 

3t. Gebrahs pariah I^eons, 3, cczliz 
3t. Just parish, see 

BiBTiNE Hill, 

BoaCAJELL, and 

Karkjek. 

3t. Levin or Letah 
parish, see Tre RTV . 
3t. Mabtn parish, 

see Kelly Bounds. 
5t. Mart, ScillyI Grose, voce Cornwall Saxon or Danish fortress. 

Isles - - J 

St. Michael's 

MoDNT, see Earth. 
3t. Neots pariah, 

see BuBT Down, 
Sanscbed parish, 

see Gaer Bbax. 
Sanscbeet parish, 

see Barton of 

Hall. 

Stratton, see Bin- 
no mat, Gbews 

Hill, Wales Bdr- 

Bow, &. Yerdbcrt. 
SwANNACOT Wo0D,\ L^sons, 3, ccxlvii 

parish Webk St, I 

Mabt - 'i 

Tehidt 



Aahmolean Mnsenm. No pari: of the inscription on the former wan, how- 
ever, legible in 1814. Two atone weights were sJso found. 
Single vallam, 152 by 130 feet. 



Small oval, 150 by 130 feet. Both bank and ditch are low. 



- I^aons, 3, ccxivi 

rEBCBOBtN IN Le-1 Borlase, 316 
lant • -J 

loLPB DEN, Pen WITH Lysons, 3, ccxxvii 
Freuatok Castle - Borlase, 322 



Grose voce Cornwall - 
Lysons, 3, cczl 



Promontoiy fort, H miles north-west of Tehidy. Double ditch. Original 
extent of area uncertain, owing to falls of the cUff. 
Walled caetle, i.e. stone fort. 

Promontory fort, cape cut off by a stone wall. 

Base court, three>qnarters of an acre. At one end of this an ardficial 
hill, which, by the dipping of the valley on the outside, is there of very 
considerable height, and has a large ditch round the bottom, bat next the 
court is only 30 feet perpendicular. On this stands the keep, the wall of 
which is 10 feet in thickness. Believed to be post-Roman, but ante- 
Norman ; may have been inhabited by Orgerins, Duke of Cornwall 
A.D. 959. 

The castle keep, on a remarkable conical hill, artificially constructe<l. 
A base court at ihe side, and some traces of earthworks. 

Has a base court, surrounded with an embattled wall, and ditch of an 
irregular form, following the shape of the hill on which it stands. Tlie 
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Trereek 
Treryn 



- Grose, voce Cornwall 

- Borlase, 313 



principal entrance is on the E. side. The keep stands on an artificial mount, 
at the north-east corner of the coart, abont 30 feet high, which, on the 
outside, has a natural base of considerable height, below which are the 
remains of some strong outworks. The wall of the keep, which is 10 feet 
thick, is nearly oval, but less curved on the north. 

Saxon or Danish fortress. 



Treyellick, see 
Resuoqa. 

Terdburt, parish) Lysons, 3, ccxlvii 

ofSTRATTON -| 

The Van, see 
Pentovan. 

Walsborbow or^ G. Camden, i, 20 
Whalbsborouqh, 
near Stbatton 

Lysons, 3, cczlyii 



Promontory fort in the parish of St. Levin. At ftirthest point of cape, 
three lofty groups of rocks, to the north of which a narrow neck of land, 
across which there is a stone wall. Inland from this the ground rises, 
and there is across the summit, ^m sea to sea, a vallum, with the ditch 
towards the land. Still further inland there is another earthen wall, 
enclosing a further portion of the promontory. There are commodious 
landing places within the enclosed space. 
Lysons, 3, cczxviii - Promontory fort, parish of St. Levan, enclosed by a stone wall stretch- 
ing across the neck from cliff to cliff. 



or\ 

^ 



Wabbbtow Bub- ) Lysons, 3, ccxlix 

ROWS. J 

(PL xin, fig. 6.) 

Week St. Mart, 
see AsHBUBT and 

SWANKACOT. 

Whitstoiie. see 
Froxsttone Wood 
and Hilton Wood . 

WiKwooD Castle, \ Lysons, 3, ccxlvii 
paxish of KiL- Y 

HAMPTON - -J 

WoLVEDON, parish) Lysons, 3, ccxlvii 
of Pbobus - 1 



Oval. 327 feet from east to west, and 250 firom north to south. 



Square. Roman coins found. 



Being situated in a field called Chapel Park, has been conjectured to 
be the remains of an ancient chapel. Part of the walls were standing 
within the memory of persons now living (1814). The dimensions of 
these remains are 40 by 18 feet. 

Double vallum ; two entrances. Inner area, 1200 by 1075 feet ; within 
it an oblong tumulus called the Giant's Grave. 



Circular ; 85 feet in diameter. 



On Barton of Wolvedon, otherwise Golden. Single vallum, of an irre- 
gular form, following the shape of the hiU. Area, 8 acres. 
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AUTHOEITIES. 



1 hjaoDB, 3, ccxxiv 



Ebbbu, in the) LysouB, 3, oczzir 
parish of St. Paul i 
Redbuth - - Ljaons, 3, ccxviii 



liTsona, 3, ccxviii 



PAVEMENTS, ETC. 

In it waa fonnd a vanlt with a chequered briok parement ; containiiiK « 
small urn and several Roman coins of the middle brass, Fatistina the 
elder, Lacilla, etc. 

A vanlt, 8 feet long and 6 high, paved with sto&e : in which was a 
amaJl nm of the finest red day, ml of earth and some small brass coins. 

Amphitheatre from which the place takes its name. These circnlar 
encloBnres with rowa of seats inside, were originally intended for the 
exhibition of sports of variona kinds, and there, in later times, the Cornish 
plays were represented. They are known by the name of Botinda, or 
Pl^ angnare, (the place of sport.) 

Amphitheatre. An exact circle of 126 feet in diameter, the perpen- 
dicnlar height of the bank being ? feet &om the area within, bnt the 
height &om the bottom of ditch withont, 10 feet, formerly more. The 
seats of stone, consisting of 6 steps, were 11 inches wide and 12 high: 
not now perfect. 

Gives plan of it. 



Lysons, 8, ccxviii 



Amphitheatre. Area perfectly level, about 130 feet i 
benches of torf, 7 in number, rising 8 feet &om the are& 



ADTH0BITIE8. 
Q. Camden, i, 15 



Lyaona, 3 



WALLS. 

By Helford Haven, an arm of the sea sonth-woat of Falmouth, iB 
Condora, near which is a Roman vallum, stretching almoat from eea to 
aea, by which, in 1735, were dug np a great qnantitj of Roman coins, 
Bome were also fonnd on the other aide of the haven. 

On Helford Haven, in the tenement of Gondorah, were fonnd 24 gallons 
of Roman copper coins, of the age of Constantine ; and on the other side 
of the Haven, on one of the creeks which ran up into the parish of Con- 
stantine, 40 Roman coins, among which were those of Domitiaii, Trajan, 
and the yonnger Faustina, in brass. 

Borlaee speaks of a bank extending for 7 miles from Fovot to West 
Looe, called the Giant's Ledge, and of another between Fovey and 
Bodmin, both of which, bnt the hktter especially, he is inclined to suppose 
the remains of ancient roads ; bnt the former seems to have been one of the 
boundaries of a tribe, settled in early times on the coast, of which we 
have so many instances in Cambridgeshire and other parts of England ; 
and the second bears every ntark of having been the frontier of the 
Owmibii against their invaders the Danmonii, drawn in the only part of 
their line which was not strong by nature : extending in the manner of a 
rampart from the aea to the river Alan, and defended evidently by three 
certain Britiah posts, at Pencarrow, Caatle Bynoc, and Castledor. 
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DAMNONn. 

budehayen 
Gamelfobd 

Ca^ledob. See 

LOSTWITHEL 

Launceston. See 
Stratton 

LiSKEABD. See 

LoSTWITHEL 
LoSTWiTUEL 

Small Ride Lane. 
See Stbatton 

Strattoh - 



ToTET. See Lost- 

WTTHEL - 

West Leioh. See 
Strattok 



AUTHORITIES. 



-| G. Camden i, 20-21 



ROADS. 



Lakd's End to| Ljsons, 3, ccxxvi-vii 



SaLTASH to LlSKE- 
ARD, LoSTWmtEL 

etc. 



;! 



TOREIHGTON in 

Devon toSiBATTON 

andBUDEHAVEN -, 



Stratton to Laun- 

CE8T0N - 



:1 



A road runs by the head of Bndehaven towards Camelford. 



Traces of a road from this to Liskeard. West of Lostwithel, towards 
Tovey, a road runs by the ancient camp at Castledor. 



Traces of Roman road from this to West Leigh, and thence to Torring- 
ton in Devonshire : small side lane runs parallel to this. There is also an 
ancient road from Stratton to Launceston. 



Earliest in the kingdom. Has all the distinguishing marks of a British 
road. It runs along the hills, attended by bifrows, m>m Land's End by 
Redruth and the hills above St. Colomb to Stratton, passing the Roman 
station of St. Bossens, and the great British fortification of Cambr^. 

Continuation of the great road from Exeter, Newton Bushel, and 
Tamerton in Devon, crossing the Tamar, passing through Saltash, runs to 
Liskeard, whence it proceeds, attended with many barrows, to Lostwithel. 
From this it is conjectured to have gone by St. Austell and Grampound, 
to the Roman station at St. Bossens, where traces are visible, pointing, it 
is supposed, to St. Michael's Mount, the Ivtis of Diodorus where the tin 
was shipped by the Britons. 

Traces have been discovered of a road from Torrington and the north 
of Devon to Stratton. Marks of it are evident at West Leigh, descend- 
ing the hill in Stratton parish, of the width of 10 feet, overgrown with 
briars. From Stratton it is conjectured to have led to Budehaven. 

This road is more problematical than any of the others, the chief 
evidence of its existence is a ridge of a mile in length, having the appear- 
ance of a Roman military way near a village which takes the name of 
Broadridge. 
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T. J. PETTIGREW, ESQ., F.R.S., F.S.A., V.-P. AND TREASURER. 



T\URING many years Daniel Gumey, Esq., F.S.A., of North Kunckton, Norfolk, has 
^^ laboured with great and commendable zeal to collect together all authentic 
particulars relating to the House of Gournay, and has thereby been enabled to give to 
us an admirable Record compiled from original documents, which cannot but possess 
much that is interesting to the historian, the genealogist, and the antiquary. The result 
of his researches, of which, by his kindness, I propose to myself to render an account, is 
given as " The Record of the House of Gournay." It has been privately printed, 
limited to a small number of copies, within the reach only of a few — now, indeed, unat- 
tainable — highly interesting from the nature of the subject, its historical bearings, and 
its own intrinsic excellence, specially deserving of a notice in these pages, not less on 
these accounts mentioned, than demanded from us in recognition of the many kind acts 
aflforded to the Association by the family to which the volumes pertain. 

Mr. Gumey happily introduces his work by the following quotation from the 
Remains of the celebrated Camden : " The most Surnames in Number. The most 
ancient and of best account have been local, deduced from places in Normandie and the 
countries confining, being either the patrimonial possessions or native places of such as 
served the Conqueror, or come in after out of Normandie, as Mortimer, Warren, Albigny, 
Percy, Gournay, Devereux, Saint Maure, Ferrers, Harecourt, Tracy, Cayly, Lacy, etc., 
neither is there any village in Normandie that gave not denomination to some family in 
England."^ The House of Gournay is to be traced from the ancient Lords of the town 
of Gournay in Normandy : the Lords of Gournay held large possessions and were of 
great power, and are reputed to have been the descendants of a Dane or Norman named 
EuDES, a foDower of RoUo, who conferred the town of Gournay and the Norman part of 
the territory of Le Bray upon them in reward for their services. 

Hugh de Gournay and his son accompanied William the Conqueror to England, 

^ Bemaines, p. 112. 
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and were conspicuous warriors at the battle of Hastings. Hence followed considerable 
donations to them of manors and lands, which were situated in the counties of Suffolk 
and Norfolk. The Norman possessions, " the great fief or honour of Bray forming by far 
the largest and most important portion of their fiefs/' and by which the " chief power and 
consequence of the family arose, they being styled lords of what may be styled a petty 
principality in the district around their town and fortress of Goumay, which was frontier 
upon the French territory/' were lost at the commencement of the thirteenth century, at 
which time Philip Augustus wrested the duchy from King John, and the fifth Hugh de 
Goumay retired to England. His son was the last of these Anglo-Norman chieftains in 
the direct male line, which became extinct at his death in the reign of Henry III, having 
been thus continued from Eudes during more than three hundred years.^ A younger 
branch of this famUy held certain fiefs in Normandy forming a portion of the great 
honour of Bray ; they were also mesne lords of sundry manors in Norfolk as early as 
Henry II, and continued in possession of them, together with others acquired by marriage 
in Norfolk and Suffolk, until 1661, when the direct male line became extinct, upon the 
decease of Henry Gumey, of West Barsham, the estates devolving to co-heiresses. A 
younger son of the Gumeys of West Barsham and Great Ellingham became the 
ancestor of the present families of the Gumeys of Keswick. John Gurney, their imme- 
diate ancestor, settled at Norwich in the time of Charles I, his son purchased Keswick, 
where his descendants have continued to reside. 

Another branch of the Norman Goumays must be mentioned, which settled in 
Somersetshire as early as the Survey, and continued through two female descents to 
retain the appellation of De Goumay. They were opulent and powerful in the western 
counties. From this branch sprang the regicide Sir Thomas de Goumay, temp. 
Edward 11. His son, Sir Matthew de Goumay, is frequently made mention of in the 
Chronicles of Froissart. He was a favoured follower of Edward III and the Black 
Prince. Prior to the reign of Henry V all the branches of the Somersetshire Goumays 
became extinct in the male line. 

Mr. Gumey's " Record" is arranged under four distinct parte : — 

1. That which relates to the Norman Barons of Goumay. 

2. To the Goumays or Gumeys of Norfolk or West Barsham. 

3. To the present family of the Gumeys of Keswick 

4. To the Gournays of Somersetehire. 

^ It is worthy of remark (aa stated by a writer in the Quarterly Review for January 1858) that there 
are about five families in the peerage and abont the same number amongst the gentry who are descended 
in the male line from tenants in capiie recorded in Domesday, and in this nnmber he includes the family 
of Groumay. 
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These are severally and particularly examined, each division being illuBtrated by 
careful research, giving authority for the statements wherever it was to be obtained, 
and recording only upon probability where the circumstances appeared to warrant the 
deductions made. The maps, engravings, charters, wills, pedigrees, and notes introduced 
are alike useful and ornamental to this valuable family history. 

A Historical Preface, tracing the events from the first settlement of the Normana in 
Neustria, A.D. 912, to the expulsion of the English from the Duchy of Normandy under 
King John, a.d. 1205, introduces us to Rollo, who, dividing the province among his 
chieftains, exacted from them in return homage and military service. Among the 
chieftains engaged in Rollo's expedition mention is made of Eodbs^ as a leader iu the 
army, and to him was assigned the town of Groumay and the Norman part of the adjacent 
district of Le Bray, a country for the most part of forest and morass. Here the Lords 
of Goumay erected the fortifications of La Fert6, Gaillefontaine, and Ai^eil, and suben- 

feuded their relations and dependants. Kor 
were monastic establishments neglected by 
them, the principal of which were at Bref- 
Moutier, Beaubec, Bellozane, Chair-ruissel, 
St. Aubin, Sigi, St. Laurent and La Fert^. 
besides those in the town of Goumay. 
The antiquity of this town may fairly be 
said to rival that of any other in this part 
of France, for tradition refers it to the 
time of Julius Ceesar. Subjoined are the 
arms of the town. Sable, a knight fully 
armed on horseback, ermine, in chief a 
fleur-de-lys, or. It was fortified by Hugh 
son of Eudes, and a citadel secured by a 
tower, known as La Tour Hue, continued 
to as late a period as the seventeenth 
century. It was in the immediate vicinity 
of the church of St. Hildevert, of which Mr. 
Gumey gives views of the west and south 
side, which, together with the other illus- 
trations of this paper, are by the kiudness of the author here represented to our 
readers. (See Plates xiv and xv, figs. 1.) 

To archseologists and architects the details of this church are interesting. St. 
• Bist. de la Saute Normandie, i, 18. 
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Hildevert was bishop of Meaux in the aeventh century, canonized about three hundred 
years after his death, and his remEons finally rested at Goumay.' 

No records of this church prior to a,d. 1180 are now known to exist, but the 
traditiona belonging to an earlier period are stated by Mr. Gumey, and from these we 
may deduce that a Hugh de Goumay " com- 
menced the erection of the present church, 
though (as Mr. Gumey judiciously observes) 
" the term rebuild, often means no more 
than to repair," so the point must be deter- 
mined by its architectural structure and 
peculiarities. Mr. Gumey is perfectly justi- 
fied in assuming the building to have been 
standing in no inconsiderable degree a cen- 
tury prior to the time of this Hugh, yet there 
are parts which must have belonged to 
the thirteenth century. Its dedication is 
fixed at the close of the twelfth century by 
Walter, Archbishop of Rouen, and Herbert, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who, at the ex- 
press desire of King John passed over into 
Normandy to attend and do honour to the 
ceremony of translating the relics of St 
Hildevert into a silver reUquary or shrine. 
These relics are still preserved in a gilt 
chest, with glass to expose them to view. 
A statue of St Hildevert, also of the four- 
teenth century, is standing in the church, 
which Mr. Gumey describee as being of 
superior workmanship. {See cut.) 

Not long after the deposit of the relics 
of St Hildevert, Hugh de Goumay was 
banished and his property confiscated. The 
canons of St Hildevert hereby lost a power- 

fol protector, poverty ensued, the progress of the building was suspended, and it was 
long, and only by the aid of repeated indulgences, that it was finally brought to completion. 

Although Mr. Gume/s statement that it may be inferred from the architecture that 

^ See Lonvet in Hiilory of the Beauvoint, ii, 98. AJso Qailia Chrutiana, viii, 1600. 
VOL. IL BE 
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part of the church was standing at least one hundred years before the time of Hugh, 
must be regarded as somewhat vague, there can be very little doubt that it was Hugh V 
who died in 1214. Hugh IV was Lord of Goumay from almost the beginning of the 
twelfth century down to 1180, when he died in the Holy Land at a very advanced age. 
He is said to have repaired and beautified the church of Saint Hildevert, and, perhaps, all 
which the drawings shew on Plates xiv and xv, except the west front, was standing when 
he took the lordship, and that this part was repaired and beautified by him without 
leaving any very decided impression upon the work to distinguish that of his age. My 
friend Mr. Gordon Hills has suggested to me that he may have added some carving, and 
that the capital represented on Plate xvi, fig. 1, might have been done near the end of 
his time, as it seems to show that some of the carved work was left in block ; however, 
it might turn out that this capital belongs to the west end, and if so he had nothing to 
do with it. It would be satisfactory if this point could be cleared up, because, if some of 
the capitals of the early work are carved in a later style, it would account for the rough 
parts, conjectured by Mr. Dawson Turner to represent water (see figs. 2, 3, 4), which 
look very much like stone prepared by the mason for the carver. The three inst^mces 
exhibited all occur in a similar relationship to the capitals, viz. upon the shaft attached 
on the face of the wall. When Hugh V took the lordship in 1180 the Pointed style had 
just cleared itself from the Transition, and the west front may have been commenced 
soon after. The west view (Plate xiv, fig. 2), and particularly the cut of the arches 
represented on Plate xv, fig. 1, show it to be a really good and fine work, though not 
rich. Mr. Gumey speaks of the west front only as being of the Pointed style. The 
interior view on Plate xiv, fig. 1, however, shows that a very considerable part of the 
interior is also in the Pointed style. The Pointed arches there exhibited are conjectured 
to be on the east side of the south transept, the clerestory windows over are also Pointed, 
and in the exterior view on Plate xv, fig. 2, south side, Mr. Hills thinks he can detect a 
Pointed window in the clerestory of the choir. This looks very much as if a considerable 
portion of the east end of the church was rebuilt at this time as well as the west 
This very well accounts for the dedication of the church by Walter, Archbishop of Rouen, 
and adds very much to the share of Hugh V in the edifice ; and it was very shortly 
after this, viz., a.d. 1201, that Hubert, Archbishop of Canterbury, attended at the church 
to solemnise the gift by Hugh of a new silver shrine for the relics of St. Hildevert, as 
before stated. In the following year the French king expelled the English from Gournay, 
and Hugh and his family lost their possessions here for ever. 

The indulgences afterwards granted to the canons by popes and archbishops seem 
to have added but little to the architecture of the building ; the large window on the 
south transept may, however, be a result of these means forty or fifty years later, but the 
drawing is not definite enough to speak positively of this work. 
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The west front remained unfinished till the middle of the seventeenth century, when 
the Duchess of Longueville, wife of the Count de Goumay, contributed to a fund which had 
been raised by the sale of the materials of the central tower and of the ruined chapel of 
St Julian, which stood near the side of the church, and by which means a sort of finish 
was given to the towers, picturesque in outline but mean in construction. The upper 
stage of each tower is of timber framing and plastered over outside. Inside the west 
front are beautiful small arches, resting on four columns behind the organ loft. 

In addition to the views given by Mr. Gumey of this interesting church, which is, if 
practicable, worthy of further illustration, he has figured several of the capitals of the 
columns, which we have also transferred to our notice. (See Plate xvt.) Some of these 
have been already referred to. Figs. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 exhibit different periods of work- 
manship. 

One of our late and most esteemed associates, Mr. Dawson Turner,^ speaks thus of 
the capitals : — 

" A more remarkable or a more interesting set of capitals is not to be met with 
throughout Normandy. The sculpture on them is for the most part of great beauty, and 
displays a fertile and an elegant, if not a classical taste in the architect. The greatest 
peculiarity among them, and one that is believed to be peculiar to this church, is that 
seven or eight of the pillars have by way of capitals a projecting rim, carved with 
undulating lines. So frequent a repetition of the same ornament, and of an ornament 
so very singular, removes the idea of accident. It has, therefore, been supposed that the 
intention of the sculptor was to exhibit a kind of hieroglyphical representation of water.^ 
The most remarkable character attending the piers at Gournay is that the sculpture upon 
them, instead of being confined as usual to the capitals of the pUlars, is so continued 
over the flat intermediate surface to the same depth as the capitals.'' 

One other church at Gournay, that of Notre Dame, is also attributed to the 
munificence of the ancient lords of this place, and was destroyed in the French 
Eevolution. It is assigned by M. Gondeville to Hugh de Goumay IV {oh. 1180) and 
Melisandra his wife, whose monument in the church was reported to be contemporary 
with the original structure of the building. According, however, to a manuscript history 
of the Seignors of Goumay, the erection of this church was to be attributed to a citizen 
named Barthelemy de Hevecourt {circa 1230), whose tomb, together with that of his 
wife Marie, is stated to be in the chapel of St. James in the church of Notre Dame. If 
this is to be credited, the Goumays could have had nothing to do with its foundation, as 

1 Cotman's NormandAf^ p. 42. 

* Mr. Gnmej suggests the probability of its being an emblem either of St. Hildevert or of the Lords 
of Ooumay. Mr. Hills's more probable conjecture has already been stated. 

EE 2 
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they had previously quitted Normandy. The appointment of the first cur6 to the 
church in 1250 seems conclusive against the Gournaya. 

The descent of the Goumays obtains its original from tradition, since no deeda are 
known to be in existence in relation to Eudes, the contemporary and one of the followers 
of Rollo in the tenth century, and of his son Hugh, who is said^ to have fortified the 
town of Goumay. In tracing the history of the Goumays as appertaining to Normandy, 
Mr. Gumey has had the advantage of a MS. in the Public Library at Rouen, compiled 
about the middle of the last century from original documents in the chapter of St. 
HUdevert, by M. Lewis Larchier de Gondeville, the dean of the chapter, and M. Nicholas 
Cordier, the curate of Notre Dame at Goumay. The documents of the chapter were 
unfortunately destroyed at the time of the French Revolution, which renders this manu- 
script of greater interest. It is described as well written and containing many details 
respecting Goumay and its ancient lords which were before unknown. The Norman 
Barons de Goumay, according to the manuscript history referred to, bore a shield of pure 
sable without any charge. 

The special accounts of the Norman barons are drawn up by Mr. Gumey with much 
ability and are highly interesting. They commence with Eudes the chieftain under 
Rollo, to whom waa given the town of Goumay, etc. By this gift he was bound in case of 
war to fumish the duke with twelve knights, and to defend his" portion of the marches or 
frontiers by arming all his dependants. He had a son Eudes or Hugh, who fortified 
Goumay. Renaud, or Reginald, is the first lord of Goumay of whom mention is made 
in any written deed or instrament. His name occurs in the foundation deed of the 
Priory of La Fert^ en Brai by Gautier de la Fert^, who appears to have been his younger 
son. According to this deed, the foundation of the priory was by the command of his 
brother Hugh. Richard I, Duke of Normandy, his son Richard II, Robert Archbishop of 
Rouen, and a Count Robert are witnesses to this instrument, to which may, therefore, be 
assigned a date between a.d. 989 and 996, the year of the death of Richard I. Robert 
was archbishop of Rouen in 989. Upon the burning of the castle and town of La Fertl 
by Henry II of England, Hugh de Goumay translated the priory to that of " St. Lament 
en Lions" in 1151. The archives of this priory were removed to Evreux upon its disso- 
lution at the time of the French Revolution. A foundation deed stating that a bishop named 
Hugh had dedicated the church of St. Peter and St. Paul by consent of the Archbishop 
of Rouen, and that the founder, Gautier, made donation to the priory of the churches of 
Fri, Orgueil, and St, Sanson, has been given by Duplessis in his Description de la Haute 
Normandie, and also by Gondeville in his Histoire de Gournai. This manuscript haa 
evaded discovery, and there is reason to fear it was destroyed in troublous times. 

' Hitt. de Haitle Normandie, i, 18. 
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The charter, of which Mr. Gumey gives extracts from the writings of the authors 
above cited, proves that Renaud married Alberarda and had two sons, Hugh and Gautier. 
The former was Lord of Goumay ; the latter had a son, Hugh de la Fert^, who was 
founder of Sigi, and he also had a son named Hugh de la Fert6, who, upon the decease 
of his father, became a monk in the abbey of St. Ouen at Rouen, giving to the abbey 
large donations, and, among others, his priory of Sigi. He also confirmed his father's 
gifts to that religious house. By these acts the seignories and lands of La Fert6 reverted 
to the elder branch of the family. 

The church of La Fert6 is remarkable for its simplicity. Hugh de la Fert6 is 
mentioned in a deed of Philip de Valois of the date of 1335, wherein are recited the 
donations and acquisitions of the nunnery of MontiviUiers in Normandy, taken from the 
archives of the convent. The church is undoubtedly of the time of the Lords of Goumay. 
The view given by Mr. Gurney is, however, too slight in its detail to warrant the 
expression of an opinion as to the particular person to whom it owes its construction. 
It appears quite certain that a priory of canons was founded here and a church dedicated 
to SS. Peter and Paul before a.d. 990, and that about 1151 the canons were transferred 
to a neighbouring place in the lordship of Goumay, viz. the priory of S. Laurent en Lions. 
Before this, however, it is evident by the deed given by Mr. Gumey, that the church 
and the land of the canons of La Fert^ had been given to the monastery of Sigi. It 
would be important if it could be shown that the church is earlier than the time 
of this change. The ancient priory of La Fert6 is not to be confounded with the 
Cistercian monastery of La Fert6, founded in 1113 and destroyed in 1567, and again 
afterwards revived. 

On the eastern border of the lordship of Gournay, three or four miles from La Fert6, 
was a priory founded a little before 1035, the church of which was dedicated to 
St. Martin, A charter of this date is given at length by Mr. Gurney, and another of 
1 047, also a confirmation charter by Henry II of England. As the first-named of these 
deeds is the earliest known charter of the Lords of Gournay, the church of Sigi is of 
peculiar interest in these pages. I therefore append two views of the exterior and of the 
interior (see Plate xvii, figs. 1 and 2), indicating a church of an interesting character, 
but which was clearly rebuilt in the time of Hugh V, or about 1190. 

The charter for the foundation of Sigi by Hugh de la Fert6 is to be found in the 
GaUia Christiana^ and has been extracted by Mr. Gumey, Among the witnesses is 
William the Count, son of Robert, the most glorious duke of the Normans -} it was, 
therefore, during the life of Duke Robert, who died in 1035, and is especially worthy of 
notice as being the earliest charter of any of the Lords of Goumay hitherto met with. 

1 Signnm Ghiilleliui Comitis filii Boberti glorissizni Duels Normannorum. 
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William must Lave been a mere infant when a witness to this deed, as he was quite 
young when his father died. Following his attestation in this instrument Is the mark of 
" William the master of the Count."^ Mr. Gurney has also given the charter of Hugh 
de la Fert^ the second, confirming these donations, a deed now in the Archives of Rouen, 
and the earliest original charter of the Goumays known to be in existence ; and also the 
charter of Henry II, King of England and Duke of Normandy, for the priory of Sigy, 
from the History of the Abbey of St. Otten at Rouen. To these notices succeed others 
relating to 

Hugh de Gournay I, as being the first of that name authenticated by any charter ; 
and Hugh de Gournay II, probably the son of Hugh I, one of the Norman leaders of 
the fleet of forty ships, which accompanied Edward the Saxon Prince to England on the 
death of Canute in 1035. This is the Gournay who, with a large company of his men at 
Brai, accompanied William in his expedition against Harold in 1066, and was present at 
the Battle of Hastings. He is celebrated In the Roman de Rou among the memorable 
Noi-man barons, 

" E 1i viel Kiie de Govmai, 

Ensemle o li sa gent de Brai, 

Od la grant gent ke cil menerent, 

Mult en ooistrent e tnerent." 



Hugh de Gournay II is found as a witness to two charters of William the Conqueror, 
one io April 1067, the other auterior to 1066. 

According to a MS. ' Histoire de Goumai ' this Hugh was at the Battle of Cardiff in 

1074, was there wounded, and from thence conveyed to Normandy, where he died. 

Doubts are reasonably entertained in regard to the notices of this battle. The most 

precise relation of its occurrence is to be found in the Histoire et Chroni^e, printed at 

> Willelmi MagiBtri Comitis. 
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Eouen by Megissier in 1610, where it is said, " Hue de Goumay et le Comte d'Evreux 
furent port6z navr^z en Normandie, ou ils d6c6derent." Mr. Gumey gives no favour to 
the authenticity of this narrative, which also speaks of a priory of monks existing there 
dependant on the abbey of St. Catherine du Mont at Rouen, and of the persons men- 
tioned as having been present at the battle. William Fitzosbern had been killed in 
Flanders, 20th February, 1071. Roger de Montgomerie and William Count of Evreux 
were witnesses to a charter of William the Conqueror to the abbey of St. Wandrille, the 
eighth year of his reign as King of England (1074). Richard Earl of Evreux, however, 
appears to have died about the year 1073, and Mr. Gumey thinks might have done so 
in the manner here described as well as Hugh de Goumay. A suggestion has been made, 
that if the whole story be not a fiction, the Hugh de Goumay II and Hugh III were one 
and the same person, who was son, perhaps, of Walter de la Ferte, the founder of the 
priory at that place, and who might have been Lord of Gournay. The subject is obscure, 
and there are many difficulties to be reconciled ere its truthfulness can be admitted. In 
M. de Gondeville's MS. the conflict is called * la bataille d'Arcliff.' It may, probably, 
have taken place somewhere in the Eastern Counties on the rebellion of Ralf Guader. 
Mr. Gumey has, indeed, suggested that Cardiff" may have been written by mistake for 
Nortwic or Nonvich, which was anciently called Caergunt and Caervent, and that the 
engagement in question, in which Hugh de Gournay II was wounded, possibly occurred 
in its neighbourhood. It is a curious fact that on Mousehold Hills, near Norwich, was 
a chapel dedicated to St. Catherine du Mont, as mentioned by Megissier to have been 
the case where the battle was fought. 

Hugh de Gournay III was with his father at the Battle of Hastings, and after- 
wards served under the Conqueror and William Rufus. His name occurs in the 
Survey, where he holds the manors of Fordham, Liston, and Ardley, in the county 
of Essex. These three appear to be the first manors held by the Gouraays in England. 
Caistor, in Norfolk, was a manor in the possession of Ralph Guaer, and forfeited to 
the crown in 1074. One moiety was held by the Goumays, the other half passed to the 
Fastolfs.^ 

Mr. Gumey conceives it probable that Caistor was given to the Goumays as a 
protecting fortress from the incursions of the Danes and Norwegians, and was a lordship, 
having certain rights over Yarmouth ; for in an ancient pedigree he has found Gerard de 
Gournay styled " baro de Yarmouth." 

To Hugh de Goumay is attributed the conquest of twenty-four villages in the 
Beauvoisis in 1078, and known as the * Conqudts Hue de Gournai.' By the acquisition 

1 On tlxis subject I must refer the reader to my paper on Caistor Castle, delivered on the spot at the 
Norfolk Congress in 1857, and printed in vol. ziv, pp. 223-237 in the Journal of the Association. 
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of this territory the Goumays became feudal vassals of the King of France as well as of 
the Dukes of Normandy. Mr. Gumey suggests this circumstance as accounting for the 
vacillating conduct of the Goumays between these two potentates. Hugh married 
Basilia, daughter of Gerard Flaitel or Flaiteaux, and widow of Eaoul de Vac6 or Grac6, 
son of Kobert, Archbishop of Rouen, and Count of Evreux, by his wife Herleva, and 
grandson of Richard I, Duke of Normandy. The sister of Basilia was wife of Walter 
Giffard, father of the first Earl of Buckingham. William, Bishop of Evreux, was their 
brother, and there was another brother named Anscherius. 

Hugh de Goumay appears as one of the witnesses to the foundation charter of the 
monastery of St. Stephen at Caen, by William the Conqueror in 1077, where he signs 
before Walter Giflfard, Earl of Buckingham, and other great nobles. His name is also 
found on other important charters to which Mr. Gumey gives reference. In the latter 
part of his life he became a monk in the abbey of Bee, in Normandy. There also his 
wife Basilia retired with other noble ladies, and received the veil from the Archbishop 
of Rouen. St. Anselm had great affection and friendship for Hugh de Gournay and Basilia 
his wife. A letter of Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, addressed to Basilia, is given 
by Mr. Gurney, in which no notice is made of her husband Hugh ; but we learn from 
the * Neustria Pia' that he became prior of St. Nicaise de Meulan, which was a house 
dependent on that monastery in 1093, when Anselm was consecrated archbishop. A 
Henri de Gournay is mentioned in one of Anselm's letters, but nothing is known of 
him beyond that of his being a monk of the abbey of Bee. The abbey was much 
CDriched by the donations of Hugh de Goumay, donations afterwards confirmed by his 
son Gerard and his grandson Hugh, as shown by the cartulary of the abbey. Hugh de 
Goumay was buried in the church of the abbey of Bee, he dying at an advanced age, and 
his wife Basilia was also entombed near her husband.^ Hugh was unquestionably a great 
benefactor to the monastery of Bee, and made rich endowments to it. Don Jean Bouget, 
in his account of the abbey, describes him as a noble and brave knight, and, for his 
comrades, a model of all the virtues. From various sources Mr. Gumey enumerates some 
of his benefactions to the abbey, namely, the church of Massy, confirmed by his son 
Gerard, also the tithe of Goumay, Elboeuf, Brefmoutier, Merval, and Laudencourt^ the 
latter of which was one of the parishes of the " Conqu^ts Hue de Goumay." These 
gifts were severally confirmed to the abbey by Gerard and by his grandson Hugh, as is 

* Mr. Gumey questions whether Hugh de Goumay was ever prior of St. Nicaise de Meulan. 
Referring to the Oallia Christiana he says, Robert, Count of Meulan, introduced monks from Bee into the 
church there, in consequence of William de Montfort, his relation, becoming abbot of Bee in 1094. He 
thinks it is possible Hugh de Goumay may have been one of these monks ; but that it is more likely he 
had died some time before this period, which would account for St. Anselm not mentioning him in his 
letter. 
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shown by the cartulary of the monastery. He also bestowed the tithes of hia three 
manois in England, and half the moUa (a tax paid by the vassal for grinding his com at 
the lord's mill), upon this religious house, which were confirmed by his wife Basilia and 
his son Gerard. 

To Hugh III succeeded his son Gerard de Gournat, to whom reference is first 
obtained in the foundation deed of the abbey of the Holy Trinity at Caen, by William the 
Conqueror and his Queen Matilda in 1082. He also made many donations to the abbey 
of Bee, though the exact amount of these cannot be obtained, from the loss of docu- 
mentary evidence. Gerard married Editha or Ediva, daughter of William de Warren, 
the first Earl of Surrey by Gundred, of whom much will be found in the JoumcU of the 
British Archaeological Association. (See vol. i, pp. 346-357; and vol ii, pp. 104-108.) 
The mother of William de Warren was Gunnora, wife of Richard I. He assisted the 
Conqueror to overcome Ealph de Guaer, Earl of the East Angles, in 1074, and there is 
every reason to beUeve that he was rewarded with some of the estates of the earl ; as 
we find that, at the time of the Survey, he held two hundred and ninety-six manors, of 
which DO less than one hundred and thirty-nine belonged to Norfolk. Influenced by 
Lanfranc, Archbishop of Canterbury, he sided with William Eufus on the occasion of 
Odo's rebellion in favour of Curthose, and the Earldom of Surrey was conferred upon him 
by WilHam Eufus in 1087. The celebrated priory of Lewes in Sussex, and also of 
Castle Acre in Norfolk, was founded by him. Gundred his wife died at Castle Acre in 
1085 ; he followed her in 
1089, and they were both 
buried at Lewes Priory. Mr. 
Gumey gives particulars as 
to the finding of the remains 
of Gundrada, Countess of 
Warren, and William de 
Warren her husband, at 
Lewes Priory, and figures 
most fiuthfully, as from per- 
sonal inspection I can aver, 
the appearance of the leaden 
co£Bn8 and their contenta 

The English possessions of the Goumays formed together the English barony of 
Gonmay, a barony by tenure. Gerard de Gournay, son of the preceding by Editha, 
formed one of the crusaders in September 1096, and appears to have died in this 
expedition, according to the historiana of Gournay, in May 1097, — incorrectly so, as Mr. 

VOL. II. F F 
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Gurney says he returned into Normandy with Robert Curthose in 1099. The rolls of the 
abbey of St. Sauveur in the Contentin aflfbrd positive evidence of his having reached 
Jerusalem and returned into Normandy. By grants to the abbey he appears to have 
been living in 1104. It must have been in a second journey to Jerusalem that he died, 
and we find that he was on this occasion accompanied by his wife, who, after his decease, 
returned to Normandy, and married Dreux de Monceaux or De Money. By Editha 
Gerard de Gournay left one son, Hugh, and two daughters, one of whom espoused 
Richard de Talbot, the other, Neil d'Albini. The marriage of a daughter of Gerard de 
Gournay with Richard de Talbot is made known to us by a pedigree, given by Whitaker 
in his Histoid of Craven^ preserved by that ancient family at Bashall in Yorkshire, and 
in this instrument he is styled (probably, as Mr. Gurney has conjectured, from its proximity 
to Caistor,) Baro de Yarmouth. The family of Talebot held a large fee under the 
Gournays at Buchy, Beaubec, and other places, and Geofirey Talebot held lands in Essex 
under Hugh de Gournay III, as is seen by reference to Domesday. Mr. Gurney remarks 
that Richard de Talebot is the first of the family whose descendants are clearly recorded, 
and he witnessed the foundation deed of the abbey of Cericy in Normandy by Walter 
Giffard, Earl of Buckingham, in the time of the Conqueror. Another son, the issue of 
Editha and Gerard de Gournay, Renaud, has been ascribed to him, who is said to have 
had a son Hugh, and Mr. Gurney thinks a Walter de Goumai was another. He held 
lands in Suffolk in the reign of Stephen, and was the ancestor of the Gurney^ of West 
Barsham in Norfolk. 

Hugh de Gournay IV, son of Gerard, was, upon the decease of his father, subjected 
to the guardianship of Dreux de Monceaux, who seized upon his inheritance. He was, 
however, educated by Henry I, disciplined in all military exercises, and advanced 
among the chiefest nobles of the court. The king restored to him his father's honours 
and estates, and procured for him in marriage Beatrix de Vermandois, a descendant of 
Henry I King of France, by his Queen Anne of Russia. Her mother was heiress of the 
ancient Counts of Vermjndois. Coming of full age in 111 2, he confirmed the donations 
made to the abbey of Bee by his father, grandfather, and grandmother. Hugh proved 
ungrateful to his sovereign benefactor and was engaged in open rebellion, fostered mainly 
by French intrigues. The quarrels of Henry I and Lewis le Gros being, however, settled, 
and the monarchs reconciled by Pope Calixtus, Hugh, to atone for his ingratitude, and 
also for his military cruelties, founded in 1127 the abbey of Beaubec, near Forges, an 
establishment of the Cistercian order. It is satisfactory to learn that he now became 
faithful to the king, by whom he was entrusted with important command, and rewarded 
with estates in Buckinghamshire and Bedfordshire. 

Upon the accession of Stephen, Hugh de Goumay was arrested, together with other 
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mutinous barons taking the side of Robert Earl of Gloucester ; but after a time again 
espousing the cause of Stephen, he is found serving in the royal army at the siege of 
Shrewsbury. His name appears as a witness of a charter in favour of Buildwas Abbey 
in Salop.^ He assumed the cross in 1147, and accompanied l^ewis VU to the Holy 
Land. To fumiah this expedition, Hugh was under the necessity of parting with a 
portion of his revenue. The crusade was unsuccessful, and he returned in 1149. He 
married a second time, a daughter of one of the most powerful barons of France, Millicent 
or Melisandra, daughter of Thomas Lord of Maria and of Coucy. He founded a convent 
in a valley adjoining GaiUefontaine, known by the name of La Valine de la BataUle. 
The church represented as of Gaillefontaine does not seem to be the same as that 
of La Vallfe de la Bataille, indeed it was probably at this place, as the founders 
Hugh IV and Melisandra his wife very shortly removed the monastery to Clair-Ruissel. 
It was a nunnery and long flourished, but no remains exist at the present time. The 
chapel of the Leproserie at Gaillefontaine is a very diminutive building, of apparently 

about A.D. 1160. The 
Leproserie Chapel of 
Goumay is of sufficient 
interest to be trans- 
ferred to our pages, and 
is of the same period. 
The Leproserie of Gour- 
nay was a quarter of a 
mile out of the town of 
Goumay, on the Paris 
road.^ 

The foundation of 
Gaillefontaine was for 
some nuns of the order of Fontevrault, and, as stated, wa% afterwards removed to 
the neighbourhood of Clair-Ruissel, where was erected a church and convent dedi- 
cated to the Virgin and St John the Baptist, and the lands at Gaillefontaine served 
as part of their endowment Hugh de Goumay also repaired and beautified the 
church of St Hildevert before mentioned. He died in the Holy Land at a great 



' For an acoonnt of the Btractnre and preaemt condition of tbis abbey, visited hy the Aaeociation at 
tiieir Congress in Shrewebnty in 1860, the reader is referred to vol. i of the CoUectanea Arckceologica, pp. 
99-112, and PUtes ti>IX, from the able pen and drawings of Mr. Gordon M. Hills. 

* For an acconnt of LeproserieB, history of Lepers, the ceremonies and serrices connected with them, 
I refer the reader to my paper in the Jottmal of the Association, vol. xi, pp. 9-34, 95-11?. 
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age -when there for the second time. The date of his death b fixed by M. de Gondeville 

as in 1180. 

Among churches to whicli the Lords of Goumay were benefactors we ought not to 

omit to notice those of St 
Germer, Boshion, Cui, and 
Dampierre, as most worthy 
of attention. 

St. Germer was built 
in 1030, and rebuilt about 
1160. The exterior of the 
apse is seen on PI xviii, and 
the interior of the same on 
PL XIX. The existing church 
belongs to the long reign of 
Hugh rV. Mr. Gumey de- 
scribes it as possessing an 
exquisite lady chapel of the 
thirteeenth century at its 

east end, which, however, the drawing unfortunately fails to give. Also, he says, a very 

consideiable part of the abbatial buildings remains. 

It seems altogether very important and deeply in- 
teresting, and it is to be hoped that this notice may 

call the attention of some able architect and anti- 
quary to takeit more particularly into consideration, 
Boshion (boscum Hugonis) and Cui (Plate 

XX, figs. 1 and 2) present specimens of village 

churches near Gournay. The arches under the 

towers of both belong toithe last days of Hugh V. 
Another interesting example of village 

church, to which also the Lords of Gournay were 

considerable benefactors, is that of Dampierre 

(Dominium Petri). . It is very curious, and, al- 
though indifi'erently engraved, we yet obtain the 

true Norman character of the side windows in 

the cut above, and the caricature of them in the 

view annexed, for they are there engraved as if 

of the seventeenth century. 



PLilE XTIII. 
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Of this 



To Hugh de Gournay IV succeeded his son Hugh by his wife Melisaudra. 
baron there is an interesting seal. (See annexed cut.) 

Hugh de Gournay V attended Richard Cceur 
de Lion in 1190 with the fleet equipped at Mar- 
seilles for the siege of Acre or Ptolemais, which was 
taken after having been invested for two years by 
Kichard and Philip Augustus. The city was given 
up, together with twelve hundred Christian pri- 
soners and the true cross. Hugh de Gournay took 
possession of the town on the part of the King of 
England. Mr. Gumey conjectures that Hugh de 
Gournay, having brought a portion of the cross 
and placed it in the church of St. Hildevert, origi- 
nated the bearing of the cross engrailed gules, m 
long used by the Gumeys 

JT^ established in Norfolk. Hugh 

r de Gournay obtained forty 

days indulgence from Pope 

ncrrrrj Celestin HI for those who, on 
^ J the day of the Exaltation of 
the Holy Cross, came to wor- 
ship the relic of St. Hildevert. 
Upon the establishment of peace in 1196, an article 

was introduced admitting Hugh de Gournay during his life to pay homage to the King 
of France if he did not desire to return to the service of Richard, and aft«r his death 
all his feoff in Normandy would return to Richard and his heirs. He founded and 
endowed the abbey of BcUosane in 1198. He founded also the Cistercian Prioiy of 
St. Aubin for thirteen nuns. His name appears as a witness to several charters of 
Richard I, and he is esteemed to have been a favourite and frequent companion of the 
king. In the reign of King John he witnessed the grant for three coiners at Canterbury, 
and also several charters of this monarch. Among various donations to the church of 
St. Hildevert we find one of a silver chest for the reUcs of the saint, upon which occasion 
a grand ceremony was performed by Hubert, Archbishop of Canterbury, who came for 
the purpose, and with the permission of King John. (See ante, p. 177.) Mr. Gumey 
gives the original charter of the archbishop, which is of the date of 1201. The silver 
chest or shrine perished in the French Revolution. The relics are said to have been 
preserved and to be still at St. Hildevert. He gave to the sick poor of St. Thomas a rent 
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of one thousand eels. The knowledge of this donation is acquired from a charter dated at 
Orbec, and is directed to be paid every year at the feast of St. Andrew, and to be taken 
from his castle and lordship of Ecouche. The sub- 
joined seal is from this charter, and reads — " sioillvm 
HUQONis DE GORNAio." The charter is attested by the 
Count William Mareschal, William of Kaeu, Stephen 
of Louvigny, Hemy Biaet, Richard Malvoisin, and 
others. Another seal is given by Mr. Gumey, 
repeated from an original deed by which Hugh de 
Goumay V granted the rent of forty shillings out of 
the Prevot^ of Gournai, which is now in the possession 
of M. Deville of Rouen, the witnesses to which are, 
Richard Abbot of Belbec and Baldwin Prior, Robert 
Archdeacon of Rouen, William de Hoecurt, Gyrardo 
de Roseio, Walter Dean of Goumay, Ralph Treasurer, and Nicholas de Agia. In the 
war between John and PhUip Augustus in 1202 Goumay was attacked, and the banks of 
the moat breaking, carried down a great part of the wall, and Philip took possession of 
the place, an account of which is given by Brito in his "Philippiad." His conduct subse- 
quently appears to have been vacillating, arising, probably, from his possession of 
considerable fiefs under both kings, and occasioned the confiscation of his estates in 
England ; for in a deed of forfeiture, 5" John, c. 124, he is styled " Hugh Goumay the 
traitor." He fled to Cambrai, " il fut chacies de la tierre, I'un roi, et I'antre ; si s'en fui a 
Cambray, une cit^ qui est de I'empire d'Allemaigne." Upon Philip obtaining entire 
possession of the duchy of Normandy he retired into England, and obtained pardon of John, 
through the interest of Otho, King of the Romans.^ In 1205, then, ceased the Barons of 
Goumay, after a period embracing three centuries, extending from the grant by RoUo to 
Eudes in 912. He received from John various English possessions, but of inferior 
magnitude to those he formerly held in Normandy, the particulars of which, as given by 
Mr. Guracy, are exceedingly ample and interesting. He died October 25, 1214, and is 
supposed to have been buried in Rouen Cathedral. 

Hugh de Goubnay VI was the issue of the previous Hugh by his marriage with 

1 " Banished from France, liis next aHylum was the court of Otho, King of the RoraanB, nephew 
of the monarch he had betrayed, and throngh his kind offices a reconciliation was effected with King 
John, as we learn from the following letter pat«nt entered upon the roll of tLe seventh year of his reign. 
' The King to Hugh de Ooomay, etc. Know that, for the love of and at the petition of oar most dear 
nephew Otho, the illnetrions Boman Icing, we have pardoned yon onr displeasure. And therefore we send 
yon word that you may come in safety throngh onr land to go in onr service into the Isle of Jersey or to 
La Rochelle, wherever we see to be most expedient. And we grant that yon may bring your wife and your 
sons, and we will provide for them. Witness myself at Marlborough, 28th day of December' (1205)." 
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Julia de Dampmartin. The particulara relating to this baron are not numerous. He 
took arms against John, and was out of favour at the accession of Henry III, but his 
possessions were restored to him in 1222, the soke of Waltham in Lincolnshire being 
expressly excepted from them. Being present at a tournament at Blyth in Notting- 
hamshire, contrary to the order of the king, his lands in Warwick, Gloucester, and 
Leicester were again seized. He committed further offence by hunting with hound and 
horn for three days in the king's chase at Bristol, without leave and in opposition to the 
foresters, and he lost by these acta all his lands in BristoL According to Dugdale he 
married Lucy, daughter of Robert de Berkeley ; but Mr. Gurney thinks this had reference 
to Hugh de Gournay of the Somersetshire branch. He married Matilda — (of what family 
ia not stated). He died 22° Henry HI (1239), leaving hia wife pregnant, of which 
information was officially given to the Sheriffs of Oxfordshire, Norfolk, and Sussex, and 
the custody of the posthumous child given to William de Cantelupe, junior. Whoever 
Matilda might be, Mr. Gurney has ascertained that she held the manor of Maple- 
Dnrham-Gumey in dower as the widow of Hugh in 1239, and eventually married Roger 
de Clifford, of Bridge Sellers, county Hereford. He was the last of the male line of the 
ancient and powerful Barony of Gournay. Mr. Gurney traces their descendants through 
females to the family of the Stapletons, which now represents them. 



Hugh de Gournay VI was buried in the crypt of Langley Abbey, Norfolk, here 
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represented, to which religious house he had been a benefactor. Julia, the daughter and 
heiress of Hugh de Goumay, married William Ijord Bardolf, whose castle at Wirmegay, 
in the hundreds of Clackcloae and Freebridge, in West Norfolk, may still be traced. 
Mr. Gurney gives a plan of it and the earthworks as observable in 1830. Lady Julia 
died in 1293, leaving her son Hugh Lord Bardolf, at this time forty years of age. 
He is celebrated in an ancient poem as being present at the siege of Carlaverock, 
32° Edward I (1304). 



" Hne Bardoulf de grant n 
Bichea horns, prenB, e conrtois. 
En aBure qnmtfneUes trois 
Portoit de fin or esme/e.' 

His son, Thomas Lord Bardolf, was engaged in an insurrection against Henry IV, and 
died of wounds received in a battle connected with this movement. He left two 
daughters and coheirs, one of whom, Aune, .was married to Sir William Clifford and 
afterwards to Sir Eeginald Cobham ; the other, Joan, married Sir W. Phelip, son of Sir 
John Phelip, of Bennington in Suffolk. The former must have died without issue, as 

the whole of the estates of the 
, I \l^m^ifm\ I Goumays and Bardolfe were in- 

^ ' '^ herited by the descendants of 

Sir William Phelip, taking also 
the, title of Lord Bardolf. Of 
Sir William Phelip Lord Bar- 
dolf and his wife there is a 
fine monument at Bennington, 
here subjoined. This has been 
figured by Stothard in his Monu- 
mental Effigies, where, however, 
it is wrongly attributed to Sir 
Bobert Gusshill and his lady, an 
error corrected by the late Mr. 
Alfred John Kemp,^ who, upon the decease of the author and eminent draftsman his 
brother-in-law, compiled the letter-press of the work, but at the time of its publication 
was not able to ascertain precisely the proper appropriation of the monument. From 
this authority we learn that Lord Bardolf was wounded in the battle, February 14, 1408, 
at Bramham Moor, taken alive, but died shortly after. He was quartered as a traitor, 
and portions of his body set up at the gates of I^ondon, York, Lynn, and Shrewsbury, his 

' Fine gold. i QenlUman'g JUagaxine, November 1832. 
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head being placed upon the gate at Lincoln. Dugdale acquaints us that, upon the 
petition of his widow Avicia, they were taken down and buried.^ In this battle also fell 
the Earl of Northumberland, whose head was cut off, affixed to a stake, and carried 
openly through the city of London. Much interest attaches to this Lord Bardolf from 
the introduction of him by our most celebrated dramatist, who chronicles the battle. 

" From enemies heaven keep yonr majesty ; 
And, when they stand against yon, may they faU 
As those that I am come to tell yon of. 
The Earl Northumberland, and the Lord Bardolph, 
With a great power of English, and of Scots, 
Are by the Sheriff of Yorkshire overthrown." — Henry IV^ part ii, act iv, sc. 4. 

The monument of William Phelip Lord Bardolf and Joan his wife is of considerable merit 
and interest, Mr. Kemp averring that, as a specimen of military and female costume of the 
fifteenth century, a more beautiful example could hardly, he thought, be obtained. Gough^ 
has described the monument, but has not figured it. Lord Bardolf was Chamberlain to 
Henry VI and a Knight of the Garter, as is depicted by its insignia on the monumental 
figure. He founded a chantry in the church for the benefit of himself and his wife, for 
the souls of Henry IV, Henry V, and of all the faithful defunct. 

By his wife Joan, Lord Bardolf had an only daughter Elizabeth, who married John, 
first Viscount Beaumont : thus the connexion with the ancient family of the Stapletons 
of Carlton in Yorkshire is established. Mr. Gurney gives a pedigree illustrative of the 
descent, and presents to us some interesting seals relating to the Bardolfe. See Plate 
XXI. Fig. 1 represents a portion of an equestrian figure offering the Bardolf cinquefoils 
on a shield and on the apparel of the horse. Fig. 2 is another seal of Thomas Lord 
Bardolf, taken from a deed, 14° Richard II (1390). Figs. 3, 4, 5 are engraved from the 
originals attached to deeds in the possession of Sir Thomas Hare, Bart., of Stow Bardolf, 
Norfolk. The arms of Bardolf, Phelip, and Clifford are shewn in the shields ; fig. 6. 
Bardolf, azure, three cinquefoils, or; fig. 7. Phelip, quarterly, gules and argent^ in first 
and fourth quarter an eagle displayed, or; fig. 8. Clifford, chequy, or and azure, a fess, 
gules; fig. 9. Cobham, yw/es, on a chevron, or, three lioncels rampant, sahle; fig. 10. the 
Viscounts Beaumont, azure, a lion rampant sem6 de lis, or; fig. 11. Viscount Lovel of 
Titchmarsh, bany nebuly of six, or and gules; fig. 12. Stapleton, a lion rampant, sahle; 
fig. 13. Errington, argent, two bars in chief, three escallops, azure; fig. 14. Norris, 
quarterly, argent and gules, a fess, azure, in the second and third quarter a fret, or; fig. 15. 
Bertie Earl of Abingdon, argent, three battering rams barwise proper, headed, azure, 
armed and garnished, or. In the Appendix No. XLii, Mr. Thomas Stapleton, the learned 
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editor of the Norman Exchequer Rolls, has given an account of the English fiefe of the 
Norman Lords of Gournay, drawn up with the precision which distinguished all this 
gentleman's antiquarian researches. He gives numerous particulars relating to the three 
manors held by Hugh de Gumai in Essex at the time of the Domesday Survey, — 
Fordham, Listen, and Ardley. They were held in the year 1076, at the time of the 
dedication of the new church of the abbey of Bee. Also of Mapledurham, Oxon, the 
chief manor of which in Domesday is assigned to Willielmus de Warene, whence it 
descended by the Earl of Surrey to his sister Edith de Warren, and thus passed in her 
right to Gerard de Goumai her husband, Lord of the Honour of Brai in Normandy, a 
district bordered by that of Warren and in the immediate vicinity of the Earl's castles of 
Bellencombre and Mortemer, whence, by reason of its descent to the issue of their bodies 
for three generations, it acquired the distinctive name of Mapledurham-Gurney. By 
various charters it would appear that the last male in the direct line of the Barons de 
Goumay, who deceased in the reign of Henry III, frequently resided at Mapledurham. 

The information contributed in relation to land in Buckinghamshire and Bedford- 
shire is no less interesting. 

Mr. Gumey's zeal in the preparation of his volume has led him to visit the places 
with which the history of his family is connected. In 1845 he made a tour in Nor- 
mandy, visiting Gournay and its neighbourhood, making sketches of the capitals of the 
columns in the church of St. Hildevert, the Leproserie, etc., before referred to. He 
lamented the absence of the abbeys of Bellozane and Beaubec, and the priories of Clair- 
ruissel and St. Aubin. Not a vestige to mark the spot where the Lords of Goumay 
founded these convents is now to be seen. There are but few remains of Sigy, one of the 
most ancient of the monastic foundations of any of the race of the Lords of Goumay. 
Their territory in the Pays de Brai was important and extensive, — it was like an inde- 
pendent principality. 

The Second Part of Mr. Gumey's work treats of the Goumays or Gumeys of 
Swathings and West Barsham in Norfolk, and relates to transactions occurring from the 
reign of Stephen to that of Charles IL Subenfeoffed as mesne lords of the manors of 
Hingham Gumeys and Swathings in Hardingham before the forfeiture of his Norman 
and English estates by Hugh de Gournay V in 1205, the Gumeys at Swathings, in 
Norfolk, in accordance with the feudal system, acquired considerable property in Norfolk 
and Suffolk by marriages, and continued to Bourish among the gentry of the former 
county for no less a period than five centuries. Mr. Gumey gives an exterior view and 
a drawing of the porch of West Barsham church. (See Plate xxii.) He describes the 
building as a small low structure (fig. 1), with remains of Norman architecture about it. 
A part of a Norman tower which once stood between the nave and chancel remains upon 
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the east gable of the nave, the existing chancel being a much later work. It contains many 
monumental slabs in memory of the Gurnays. The lofty south porch {fig. 2), also an 
early addition to the original structure, seems to have been made to serve for a belfr)' in 
the upper part, the bell ropes of which are seen hanging down insida The Gurnays did 
not possess the manor of West Barsham till late in the reign of Edward III, and the main 
features of the church are of an earlier period, so that the Gurnays are not connected 
with its Btructure, which must have been by the Wauncys, from whom they inherited the 
fiefs. In this branch of the Goumays occur among others 

1. Waltee de GotJKNEY, of the reign of Stephen, who was succeeded by his son 
William de Goumey in 
that of Henry II, whose 
seals are here repre- 
sented. Walter was a 
son of Gerard de Gour- 
nay.by Editha de War- 
ren (see arUe). The £e& 
in Norfolk and Su£folk 
are conjectured by Mr. 
Gumey to have been 
given in frank mar- 
riage to Gerard de 
Goumay by William 
second Earl of Warren, 
upon the marriage of 

Gerard with the earl's sister Editha, circa 1090. Most of these possessions consisted 
of forfeited lands of Ralph Guader, the Saxon Earl of 
Norfolk, seized by the crown at his rebellion in 1075. 

William de Gouenby, son of Walter, had a son 
Matthew, who married Hose, daughter and heir of Regi- 
nald de Bumham, a kinsman of Hameline Earl Warren, 
and by which Matthew de Goumey acquired Gumey's 
manor in Harpley, together with other estates. The 
manor of Harpley came into the possession of the Gumey 
family about 1 1 84, by the marriage of Matthew de Gour- 
nay with the daughter and heiress of Reginald de Bum- 
ham, and in 1184 he gained by combat lawsuit of the' 
Prior of Lewes the advowson of the church of Harpley. 
GG 2 
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(See Plate xxiii.) From Mr. Gurney'a description of the church and his illustrations, the 
only fragment of the church of that early period is the font (see cut on p. 1 95), which is 
simple and of Norman character.^ The next piece of history in stone is a monumental 
marble slab of John de Gournay II, priest and both patron and rector of Harpley, who died 
in 1332. His nephew John de Gournay HI, or his son John de Gournay IV, became patron 
of the church, and presented to it on the death of the priest above mentioned in iy32, and 
this fourth John died in 1 354. Mr. Gurney attributes the rebuilding of the church mainly 
to the priesti and we may safely do so with respect to the chancel, as appears by the 
interior and exterior of that part, where we see, however, that a tomb, with flat four- 
centered arch over the recess, was inserted still later. (See Plate xxv.) Mr. Gunicy 
points out that Thomas Gumay II, of West Barsham, by his will, March 8, 1469, directed 
his body to be buried in the chancel of Harpley church if he died at Harpley, and he 
conjectures, with much probability, that this is his tomb. If the general view (Plate xxrii) 
is to be relied on, the east window also is a later insertion. Mr. Gurney may know some 
other parts, as the arches of the nave, of which we have no drawing, or the tower, to be 
of this date. The tower looks very much as if it were so, but the drawing is not suffi- 
ciently distinct confidently to pronounce upon. The rest of the church, as far as the 
views show (i. e. saying nothing of the north side, which does not appear), is of later work 
by fifty or sixty years. It is possible that the south aisle, and, perhaps, porch, were built 
when John Drew was rector, whose arms are on the parapet of the aisle, i.€. about 1389. 
The drawings of the porch are a little perplexing, for it is seen very satisfactorily in 
Plate XXIV, fig. 1, to be of this date, whUst the peep given of one of the porch windows 
through the door (fig. 2) would make it quite as early as the chancel (fig. 3), and even 
some marks can be traced on the other drawing. The clerestory of the nave appears to 
be a still later work. 

The church of Harpley is considered to have been built about the time of John de 
Gournay III, and offers a fine example of the pointed Perpendicular style. Its erection 
has been attributed to Sir Robert Knowles, celebrated in history by the part he took in 
the wars of Edward III, but more particularly by the aid he afforded in suppressing the 
rebellion of Wat Tyler in the reign of Richard 11. He died in 1407, and, having 
acquired great riches, endowed many religious foundations. Mons. De le Mairie names 
him as governor of the town of Gournay during some of the campaigns of Edward III. 
A brother, John, was rector of Harpley in 1374, Mr. Gurney is satisfied that the 
Goumays contributed largely to the building of the church, and John de Gournay, being 

^ I regret to state that this, the only Norman remain belonging to the chnrch, hae been broken up 
and a new one Bnbstitnted. The chnrch itself reqniree msch restoration, and fiinds are bring collected to 
effect this object. 



Plate XXTV. 
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a priest and rector, was, perhaps, the original promoter of the building. He died in 1333. 
The porch, font, entrance door, and other portions of this church are interesting. A 
parapet on the south aisle presents nineteen battlements, with two shields upon each, 
giving the heraldic bearings of the Black Prince, of the wife of Sir Robert Knowles, of 
the Gournays, and many others. A fine oak roof with a deep cornice presents also some 
carved cherubs holding shields with coats of arms of the Gournays. The tomb of John 
Goumay is in the chancel, where the builders of churches were very generally interred. 

It was to WiUiam de Gournay that Sir William de Calthorpe and Cecilia his 
wife, the heiress of the elder branch of the family of De Burnham, granted their 
right of patronage to the church of Harpley. And in the 18** Henry III (1234) a fine is 
recorded to have been levied between Roger de Thurston and William de Gournay 
respecting the birthright of the querent Roger, whereby William de Goumay remitted 
and quitted claim for himself and heirs to the said Roger and his heirs of all right by 
birth and servitude for ever. The purchase deed relating to this curious transaction is 
printed by Mr. Gurney, a purchase of liberty by a serf from his superior lord. The 
practice occasionally prevailed down to so late a period as the reign of Elizabeth, and in 
1574 a commission was issued by the queen to manumit many villeins belonging to 
her majesty in some counties.^ 

A Lewis de Gournay, probably a brother of Matthew, appears as having paid money 
into the Norman Exchequer for Hugh de Gournay V, and he also witnessed some deeds. 
A Hugh de Gournay was another contemporary of Matthew, and gave a tenement to 
St. Pancras at Lewes. William de Gournay, son of Matthew, was father of Sir John de 
Goumay, known to have been in rebellion against Henry III, and present at the battle of 
Lewes in 1264. This Gurney accompanied Edward, subsequently Edward I, to the Holy 
Land in 1270, and his arms are given in an ancient roll thus : — 
" Argent, a cross engrailed, gules.'* These have continued to be used 
by the family from this period, if not anterior to it, which, however, 
is not apparent. Sir John de Goumay had a son William, who sold 
all his estates to his brother John Gurnay, a priest, the rector of 
Harpley, and John his nephew (son of William) became his heir. 
John Gurnay, the priest and rector of Harpley, is styled in 35° 
Edward I, lord rector and patron. He died in 1332, and in the 
church of Harpley there is a slab of Purbeck marble to his memory. " Hie jacet corpus 
Johi's de Gurnay, quondam rectoris patronique hujus ecclesie, cujus anime propicietur 
Deus. Amen.'' The brass is unfortunately gone, but the vacant space in which it had 
been placed shows that there had been the figure of an ecclesiastic under a canopy. It 

1 See Rymeri Foedera, xv, 731. 
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was displaced by workmen in digging a grave near to it in September 1829, and was 
then found to have fonned the lid of a stone grave or coffin, which contained the skeleton 
of the priest whose heeid had been laid on a stone pillow. He had been habited in the 
silk dress of a priest, but this was much torn by the intruders, and a sacramental cup, 
probably of copper gilt, had been put into his left hand, was taken away and never 
recovered. The upper leathers of his shoes were perfect and uninjured. 

Edmund Gumey, grandson of John, inherited all the manors, and was a difltinguiahed 
lawyer in the reigns of Edward III and Richard 11.^ He married the heiress of the 
ancient family of the Waunceys of West Barsham in Norfolk. The arms of Wauneey 






(fig. 1) are gules, three dexter hand gloves pointed downwards, argent ; but Sir W. 
Wauncei sealed with a splayed falcon (fig. 2) in a scutcheon, and the Gumeys in the 
pedigree at Walsingham always quarter for Wauneey, gules, a displayed falcon, argent. 
(See Plate xxvi, fig. 4.) But in the windows of A\''est Barsham church remain the arms 
of De Wauneey, gulea, three dexter gloves pointing downwards, argent. In the list of 

* Concemiiig Edmund Gnroey, the GenUeman't Magamne for December 1849 hha an interesting 
statement: — " The following passage occurs in the Cotton MS., Yetpcuian (C. xiv, fo. 535), which is a 
Collection of Extracts principaJIy derived from the Public Records, probably abont two centnries &go. 
' Edwardns Princeps Wallie concessit Edmnndo de Wanaj militi redditns co" per annnm, qnonsqne sibi 
Batisfactum f^erit de snmma qnatnor mille et octingentamm marcamm, pro financia Fhilipp! filii Regis 
Francie, per prtsfatmu Edmnndnm captmn in bello Fictavensi. Pat. an" 30° Edward HI, pt. 2, m. 15.'" 
This extract, so precise in its statement, most distinctly asaigns the capture of Prince Philip, afterwards 
Philip le Hardi, to Sir Edmund de Wansy, a Norfolk knight, well known by other records to ha-re been 
serving in the royal army of England at that time. It is apparently a record which no one wonld feel 
disposed to question ; yet there must be an error in regard to the reference, which remains for fntrure 
enquirers to amend or explain, as in the Patent Boll of Edward III so specifically referred to, no meh 
passage is to be fownd. Neither can it be met with in any other Boll belonging to the same year, nor in that 
of the 50th or any other year for which there might possibly have been a mistake. The commnnication 
to the magazine is made by John Bruce, Esq., F.S.A., well known as a most painstaking and intelligent 
antiqoaty, who has in vain sought for the passage quoted, and who also has had the assistance of the 
present Deputy Keeper of the Rolls, Duffus Hardy, Esq., whose researches made at the Tower hare been 
equally fruitless on this head. It is a matter too interesting historically to be disregarded. 
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Norfolk knights the arms of Sir William de Wauncy are given as six dexter hands erect, 
three, two, one (fig. 3), and in the window of the hall of Gnrney's Place in Norwich, 





guUs, three dexter gloves, argent, was impaled by Edmund Gurney {fig. 4). A Robert de 
Waunci witnessed King John's deed of exchange of the Andelys, and in the list of knights 
io Northamptonshire, temp. Edward II, is " Sire Robert de Wauncy, De sable, a ili gauns 
de argent" (fig. 5). This branch is represented by Sir Arthur Broke, Bart., of Oakley, 
whose ancestors quartered for De Wauncy, gules, three falconer's gloves argent, tasselled 
or (fig. 6). West Barsham became the seat of the Gumeys for many generations. 

Thomas Gurnay II, a grandson of Sir John, presented to the church of Harpley in 
1465. He married a daughter of Sir Thomas Jemegan, of Somerleyton, in Suffolk, and 
is frequently mentioned in the Paaton Letters. In one of these (Margaret Paston to her 
husband, dated Norwich, January 18, 1463-4), an allusion is made to a murder committed 
by a Thomas Gomey and his man, and although Sir John Fenn was of opinion that it 
had no relation to the Thomas Gumay under consideration, Mr. Gomey is disposed to 
think it was one and the same person, and that the event disposed him to make large 
donations to religious houses. The disturbed state of the times connected with the 
proceedings of the rival houses of York and Lancaster may have caused this, as it did 
many others, involving private families in feuds and acts of violence. Margaret Paston 
says : " Skipwortii shall tell you such tidings as beeth in this country, and of Thomas 
Gomey and his man ; himself is clerk convict; and his man is hanged ; ye shall hear 
hereafter what they and others were purposed to have done to their master." Thomas 
Playters also writing to John Paaton, Esq., January 1463, says : "Please your mastership 
to wete, that as for my lord of Norwich cosyn's death, Thomas Gumay's man hath 
confessed that he slew hym, by commandment of his master, and confessed over, that y* 
same dager he slew hjm wyth he kest (cast) it in a sege (sedge or marsh), which is 
founded and taken al to bowyd (bent together), for he cowde not breke it, and in prison 
is both lie and his master." The priory of Walsingham is one of the houses which 
appears to have been benefited by this circumstance, and its contiguity to the residence 
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of Edmund Gurnay at West Barsham aufficiently accounts for its selection. By his will 
Thomas Gurnay gave " to the prior and convent of Walsingham, towards their buildings 
there, that they might have him and his wife in special memory on their bederoll, as a 
brother and sister, £lO." He was buried in the chancel of the church of St. Lawrence at 
Harpley. 

The ancient family into which Thomas Gurnay married was seated in Suffolk aa 
early, if not earlier, than the conquest. Its present head is the Lord 
Stafford, residing on the manor of Cossey in Norfolk, given by Queen 
Mary to Sir Henry Jemingham, Vice-Cbamberlain and Master of 
the Household to her Majesty. They bore for arms, argent, three 
buckles, gules. They are also seen on a shield at Walsingham Abbey 
in connexion with Gurnay, but John has erroneously been written on 
the glass instead of Thomas. (See Plate xxvi, fig. 5.) 

At Walsingham Abbey, the seat of the Ecv. D, H. Lee Warner, 
there are the remains of an armorial pedigree of the Gumeys on stained glass, which I 
had an opportunity of seeing on occasion of the visit of the British Arcbseological 
Association at their Congress in 1857, since removed to North Runcton. Mr. Gumey 
conjectures that the shields came from West Barsham Hall. The complete number should 
be nineteen, but of these eight only are now preserved, and they are so illustrative of the 
connexion of the Gumeys with various important families as to demand admission into 
these pages, and are interesting as an heraldic display. Matthew and Lewis Gurnay 
present on their shields simply the engrailed cross. (See Plate xxvi, figs. I, 2.) 

3. John Gurnay, temp. Henry HI and Edward I, who was at the battle of Lewes in 
1265, and whose estate was seized by the Earl of Warren as that of a rebel to the king. 

4. Edmund Gurnay, who married Katherine, the daughter and heir of Sir William 
Wauucy, temp. Edward 111. 

5. Thomas (not John as erroneously written), who married the daughter of Sir 
Thomas Jernegan or Jemingham, temp. Edward IIL 

6. William Gumay, who married Anne, the daughter of Sir Henry Heydon, Knight, 
of Baconsthorpe, by Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Geoffrey Bulleyn, 
Lord Mayor of London and great-grandfather of Queen Anne 
Boleyn. By this marriage the manor of Irstead was obtained, it 
having been purchased by his father-in-law, his arms impaling 
Heydon thus : — " Quarterly, argent and gules, a cross engrailed 
countercharged, and they were in the glass of Gumey's Place, 
Norwich, now removed to Keswick. He died at the commence- 
ment of the sixteenth century, and was buried at West Barsham. 
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7. Sir John Fitz-Ralph and Mortimer of Attleborough. 

8. Francis Gumay and Holditch, temp, Edward VI. 

The nineteenth shield. No. 8 upon Plate xxvi, is said to have contained all the 
quarterings of the West Barsham Gumays, namely — 1. Gumay. 2. De Bumham or 
Warren, with a difference. 3. Baconsthorpe. 4. Wauncy. 5. Lovell. 6. Conyers. 7. 
FitzralpL 8. Mortimer of Attleborough. 

The system of entails, and the difficulty of alienating a feudal fief, Mr. Gurney 
argues, necessitated the younger sons of gentlemen to betake themselves to professions or 
trade for a subsistence, and thus it was, he conceives, that this family threw off their 
younger branches into Norwich, where they always had a residence. From one of these 
younger sons the present family of the Gumeys of Keswick is descended. This intro- 
duces us to an interesting circumstance connected with the manufactures ; for the soil 
of Norfolk being generally Ught and uninclosed, a great part of the county consisted of 
sheep walk, and became a district remarkable for the encouragement of woollen manu- 
factures. Many of the sons of the gentry of Norfolk engaged themselves in mercantile 
employment, carrying out their staple manufacture. Mr. Gurney cites a will iUustrative 
of this. It is that of William Gurney, who in 1507 desired that seven hundred sheep 
might remain at West Barsham after his decease. This was no inconsiderable number, 
but it must be recollected that the Norfolk gentlemen prepared and combed their own 
wool ready for the market, and many amassed large fortunes by their diligence and 
industry in these operations. An earlier will of Thomas Gumay in 1471 bequeathed all 
the woollen and linen cloths to Margaret his wife, being her own work and that of her 
servants. 

The Gumeys of Norfolk, together with most of the Norfolk families, were dependants 
of the Duke of Norfolk in the reign of Henry VIII.^ The duke had a palace at Norwich, 
a very small portion of which now remains, and he exhibited great power and splendour. 
Connected with the Duke, John Gumay was seneschal for Norfolk to Richard Earl of 
Arundel and Surrey as early as 1386. A William Gumay was of the Duke's Council in 
1477, and it is remarkable that the wife and daughter of the unfortunate Earl of Surrey, 
the poet, were sponsors for the children of Francis Gumay, although Anthony, his father, 
served as foreman on the Grand Jury by whom the earl was found guilty of high treason. 
The influence of the Howards in Norfolk declined from the period of the attainders in 
the reigns of Henry VHI and the Queen Elizabeth. Anthony Gumay was foreman of 
the Grand Jury finding a true bill against the Earl of Surrey for treason, his chief act 
being for having quartered the arms of Edward the Confessor with a label stated in the 

^ The intimate connexioii with the family of the Duke of Norfolk is shown by the Paston Lettersy 
vols, iv and v. 

VOL. II. H H 
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indictment to be the distinctive arms of the Prince Royxd of England. Mr. Gurney gives 
a list of the Grand Jury in 38° Henry VIII, and they were chiefly citizens of Norwich, 
although the trial was held in London. Lady Jane Howard, the daughter of the Earl 
Surrey, stood sponsor for a grandchild of Anthony Gumay in the very year in which her 
father was beheaded (1547), and three years afterwards the widowed counteas undertook 
the same o£Sce for a grandson ; so that the conduct of Anthony Gumay on this sad 
occasion was such as not to have caused any feeling of ill will on the part of the family 
who suffered under the judgment. The Anthony Gumay above-mentioned married 
Margaret Lovell,^ one of the daughters and coheirs of Sir Robert Lovell, Knight, and by 
her acquired Ellingham Hall manor in Great Ellingham, Mortimer's manor in Rockland 
Tofts, the manor and advowson of Scoulton, and the lesser advowson of Attleborough. 
Sir Robert Lovell married Ela Conyers, one of the daughters and coheirs of Thomas 
Conyers, Esq., who, through the ancient family of the Fitzralphs, was one of the represen- 
tatives of the noble house of Mortimer. Thus the arms of Anthony Gumay and Margaret 

' In April 1863 Mr. Ctesar Long commnnicated to the Biitisli Arciueological AfiBociation (see Journal, 
vol. xii, p. 141 et Beq.) an aoconnt of the discoverj of eome relics on the dte of the ancient Benedicluie 
Priory of St. John the Baptist, Haliwell or Holywell, in the neighboarhood of Shoreditch. About the 
year 1100 this priory was first established, confirmed by charter of Bichard I (1189), and snppresBed in 
the reign of Henry VIII (1539). It was upon occaaion of making excavations for a middle level sewer 
that the workmen came npon two leaden coffins, lying in order side by side, abont fifteen feet below the 
present surface. The shape of these is pecnliar, being distingniahed by having a head and shonldere, a 
form not uncommon in stone in the reigns of Henry Y and Henry Yl, The mode of their intermeot led 
to the inference that they had been the resting places of persona of quality and importanco; but no clothing 
or other articles conld give information on this head. One coffin was much larger than the other, and 
bath contained bones, the larger one having the eknll entire, with other parts of the skeleton in good 
preserration. Researches led to a knowledge of the individaals thns bnried, and the remains were 
aecerttuned to be those of Sir Thomas Lovell and his lady. Sir Thomas Lovell was a nobleman of high 
renown, great wealth, a knight of the garter, a great benefactor to the city of London, and to the Grocer's 
Company in particular, in the reign of Henry YH. In 1485 Sir Thomas Lovell was made Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for life, having been in 1478 knighted for his valour at the battle of Stoke. In 1502 he 
was Treasurer of the King's Hooseliold and President of the Coonoil. He was one ofthe executors of the will 
of his sovereign. He was afterwards Constable of the Tower, Surveyor of the Court of Wards, Steward 
and Marshal to the honse of Henry YIII. He was, among other great aets, a special benelactor to the 
priory of Halliwell, where he boilt a chapel, and wherein he was interred under a tomb of white marble. 
In stained glass, according to Weever (Ancient Fimercd MonumetUt, p. 211), was inscribed — 

" All the nnnnes in Holywel 
Pray for the soul of Sir Thomas Lovel." 
But Blomefield states tbem to have been inscribed on a wall of the priory honse as follows — 

" Al the nuns of Haliwet, 

Pray ye both day and night 
For the soul of Sir Thomas Lovel, 

Whom Harry the Seventh made knight." 
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Lovell impailed, were (fig. 1), and their descendants quartered the arms of Lovell, argent, 
a chevron, azure, between three aquirrels sejant, gules (fig. 2) i Conyers (fig. 3), azure, a 





maunche, or ; Fitzralph (fig. 4), or, upon three chevronels, gules, twelve fleur-de-lis, five. 





four, three, argent ; and Mortimer of Attleborough (fig. 5), or, fleur^ de lis, sable. By her 

His wife waa a daughter of Thomas Lord Boss of Hamlake. According to Dugdale, Lord Roas was 
in the jear 1513 bnried, pnraoant to his will, near the altar in the chapel 
of the priory, though his body was afterwards remoyed to Windsor, and 
figures of Lord Ross and hia lady lie upon one tomb there in St. George's 
Chapel. Sir Thomas Lovell and his lady died only a few years before the 
suppression of the convent, and were therefore, probably, the hist persons 
there interred. No inscription was found to establish the conjecture that 
the coffins discovered were those of Sir Thomas and Lady Lovell, but of 
their identity little donbt can be ent«rtained. The Margaret Lovell men- 
tioned aa married to Anthony Gamay was a daughter of Sir Robert 
Lovell (o6. 1519), one of the three Lovells, Sir Gregory, Sir Robert, and 
Sir Thomas, eminent knights of their age. Sir Gregory and Sir Robert 
were made knights banneret on the field of battle. The will of Sir Thomas 
Lovell is given by Sir H Nicolas in the TaitametUa Veltuta, ii, 640, and 
by this it appears that the bulk of his property was left to Sir Francis 
Lovell, of Herling, son of his brother Sir Gregory Lovell. Of John Lovell, 
lord of the manor of Barton Bendish, temp. Edward 111, who stands at 
the head of the Lovell pedigree, there is an interesting seal here sub- 
joined. 
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he had a son Francis, born August 20, 1521, deceased in his father's Ufetime, but leaving 
children, one of which became the ancestor of the present Guraey family at Keswick. 

Francis Gumay married Helen, daughter of Robert Holdiche of Ranworth, in 1543. 
The family was of ancient extraction, and for arms bore argent, a chevron, azure, between 
three pies proper (fig. 6, p. 203), and impaling Gurnay thus (fig. 7, p. 203). The arms with 
full quarterings are on one of the shields in the window of Walsingham Abbey. Quarterly 
of eight : — 1. Gumay. 2. Warren, with a mullet on a crescent for difference. 3. Bacona- 
thorpe. 4. Wauncy. 5. Lovell. 6. Conyers. 7. Fitzralph. 8. Mortimer of Attle- 
borough. (See Plate xxvi, fig. 6.) They had sis children. It is unnecessary to trace 
the succession by which ultimately, from the decease of Henry Gumay (the second of 
that name) in 1661, without issue, the estates devolved to his aunts the sisters of 
Edward Gumay his father, who became coheiressea. 

Henry Gurnay, grandson of Anthony Gumay and son of Francis Guraay and Helen 
Holdiche, was a man of some erudition, as would appear from the list of his books taken 
from an inventory of the date of 1593. It is a library, both in extent and character, 
beyond that common to country gentlemen in his time. There are more than one 
hundred volumes, and among them we remark editions of the Bible and New Testament 
in Latin, English, and French, the works of St. Augustine, and various writers on 
Controversial Divinity. He possessed the "Decretals" of Gregory and of Grafton, Lynde- 
wode's " Provinciales," " The Romish Ceremonials," Marbeck's " Common Places," a 
Concordance, Musculus's " Common Places," Juell's " Defence of the Apology," three 
volumes out of four of " Lyra," probably the Strasburg edition of the Bible in four volumes 
folio, with the Postills of Nicholas de Lyra ; Fox's " Acts and Monuments," " The Statutes," 
Rastell's Abridgement, Poulton's ditto, Littleton's " Tenures," Lambert's " Justice of the 
Peace," Calepinus's " Lexicon," Ascham's " Schoolemaster," Caius " de Antiq. CantabrigiaB," 
Churchyard's " Description of Flanders," " Discovery of Viages," " The Chronicon Chroni- 
corum," Munater's " Cosmographia," Digges's " Pantonometria," " Mathematicall Juell," 
Nash's " Piers Penyles," " Mirror for Magistrates," Barclay's " Stultifera Navis," Sidney's 
" Book of English Poesy," Livy, Valerius Maximus, etc. 

Henry Gumay laboured under deafiiess, and seems to have solaced himself by 
constant writing and rhyming. His disposition is clearly shown in these exercises, and 
there are not wanting allusions to disputes constandy occurring between him and his 
wife, who seems to have frequently reproached him for his extravagance. His pleading 
against this accusation is often ludicrous and amusing.' He was adverse to the Puritans, 

1 See " An Uuliappf DiBcrete," from which as examples we give the following : — 
" B7 all his life wch. fifty yeares have lasted, 

in vice or dice, apperell or retinae. 
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and no less so to the Roman Catholics. He left a legacy to his younger sons on condition 
" so that none hold any fantasticall or erronious opinions, so adjudged by our bishop or 
civil lawes/* In the Bodleian Library there is a Common Place Book or Register of 
Henry Gurnay found among the Tanner MSS., in which, amidst a great variety of miscel- 
laneous matters, is a poem of no less than three hundred and twenty stanzas, called the 
Anatomy of Popery. His Proverbs are numerous, and many not devoid of merit. He 
gives a rhyming account of his thirteen children :— 

"The state and petigree of Gurnay and his wife, 
their children's ages, names, and sex, and w°^ remajne in life.'* 

The arms of the Gurneys of Norfolk, argent, a cross engrailed, guUs (fig. 1), are 




Fig. 1. 




Claj^ju 




Fig. S. 

no man can vouch and prove that he hath wasted 

BO much as tenth hut of a yeare's revenue ; 
whi should his wife in teeth him daily cast 
with vague expence and of exceeding wast. 

*' And though they have full twenty yeares and eight 
together lived while she even all did take, 
and he to hir a reconing ever straight 

did yeld of all expence that he did make. 
Although she can no wast in him detect 
Yet still much wast to him she doth ohject. 

" When as he doth for any money aske 
for needful use, as either dehts to pay, 
or subsedy, town charges, or the taske 
wch. may not bide deniall or delaye. 
Although she doth not flatlye them denye 
Yet payes them not without some cross reply. 

*' Though chast she be and houswife greate withall, 
and doth suffice for favour, witt, and birth. 

Yet otherwise, like wormewood or an awle, 
do make the rest to be of little worth, 

for greater griefe the world cannot afford 

then wives contempt in gesture, deede, and worde ; 

most rare it is for man a wife to finde 

that every wey shall well co'tent his minde." 



Fig. 8. 
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mentioned by Sir Henry Spelman as early as 1270. It was sometimes borne witb a cinque- 
foil, azwre, in reference to the Gumeys holding lands under the B^^olfs, this family bearing 
ctxitre, three cinquefoils, or {fig. 2, p. 205). The crest of the Gumeys is the gurnard fish, 

and occurs about 1440. It ia placed witb 
its head downwards upon a cap of main- 
tenance, assumed at a later period (fig. 3, p. 
205). As a second crest they carry a wrest- 
ling collar in an enamelled ring (fig. 1 ), and 
with helmet thus (fig. 
2), observed by Sit 
Henry Spelman in the 
reign of Henry VII, 
The arms of the Somer- 
setshire Gumeys is 
paly of six, or and 
azure (fig. 3). 

ng.i. *ig.a. F,g,B. The keeping of 

swans in Norfolk is an ancient practice, and by a statute in 1482 it was ordained that 
no one could keep them unless qualified by having five marks a year in land, and the 
swan marks held were regularly registered in rolls. One of these (called Cigkinota by 
Sir Edward Coke), giving the swan mark of Mr. Gumey, is here given from a roll headed 
" Carolo Wyndham Equiti depinxit John Martinus, a.d. 1673." Thia ia, however, the 
copy of a more ancient mark, as it was found to 
contain the mark of Carrow Abbey, dissolved in 
1537, and other religious houses. To this date 
Mr. Gumey presumes Mr. Gurney's mark to have 
belonged. The mark was made in the skin on the 
beak of the bird, and must have been done with 
a sharp knife. They vary much in their kinds, 
being of annulets, chevrons, crescents, crosses, initial 
letters, and other devices, many of which bore 
reference to the heraldic arms of the owner of the 
swan. 

The Third Part of Mr. Gurney's volume is specially devoted to the Gumeys of 
Keswick in Norfolk. The descent of the Gumeys of Keswick, as before stated, is from 
Francis Gumay, the sixth son of Heniy Gumay, of West Barsham and Great EUingham, by 
Ellen Blennerhassett. This family bore for arms gvles, a chevron ermine, between three 
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dolphins, or (fig. 1). Henry Gumay had twelve children, and not being a man of large 
means, several of hia family engaged themselves 
in various ways in the city of Norwich and 
elsewhere. Francis Gumay was a merchant in 
London, admitted into the Merchant Taylors' 
Company June 16, 1606, and lived in the pariah 
of St, Benet Fink. He married the daughter 
of William Browning, a merchant of Norwich, 
having for arms azure, a lion rampant, or, billety, 

jw&3(fig.2). They had several children. Francia ^*'' "''■ 

Gumay entered upon a somewhat patriotic speculation at Lynn, which appears to have 
been ruinous to his prospects. Sir Henry Spelman has given an account of this enter- 
prise in hia History (^Sacrilege, and Mr. Gurney has, from documents belonging to the 
Corporation of Lynn, obtained some further information in relation to it In 1662 £200 
were lent by the Corporation to Francia Gumay of London, Ambrose Tompaon of Thetford, 
and Martyne Hill of Ellingham, gratis for three years, to "freely provide, fynde, and deliver 
sufficient wool and other materialles, as well to and for all those poore people dwelling 
w^in the said borough and the liberties thereof, whoe shall come or repaier to them or 
any of them to be sett on worke in spynnynge of woratead yame, or doing any othw 
worke which the said Francis, Ambrose, and Martyne, or any of them, shall uae ; as allso 
to and for ao many children, living in the said borough," etc. " And the said maior and 
burgesses doe grant and agree by their presents that the s'' Francis, Ambrose, and 
Martyne shall freely have and injoye the benefitt and comoditie of all the worke and 
labours of the said children, w"" shall be sent and appoynted to be taught and instructed 
as aforesaid, without making any allowance for the same, during the space of fower 
monthes next after the sev'all tymes of their first entrance so to be taught and 
instructed," etc. " The said Francis, Ambrose, and Martyne, or some or one of them, 
from tyme to tyme duringe the said terme, yf they or any of them shall so longe lyve, 
shall and will pay and allowe to all and every one the p'son and persons above mentioned 
{beinge no learners) w"" shall laboure and worke in spynnynge of worstead yame or doinge 
of other worke as aforesaid, the best wages for their severall worke accordinge to their 
severall eamynges w*" shall be then geven in the lite kynde and sort to such p'sons in 
any other place or places within the counties of Norf, and Suff. or either of them." 
There are other covenants in this deed making provision against differences in relation 
to the rate and payment of wages, embezzlement of material, etc, which it is unnecessary 
to particularize here. 

The second son of Francis Gumay was Francis Gumay of Maiden, and he also had 
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several children, the eldest of whom, John, waa born in 1 655, and bound apprentice to 
Daniel Gilman of Norwich. He entered into the silk trade, and having married Elizabeth 
SwantoD, a woman described as possessing extraordinary talent and aptitude for commer- 
cial affaits, succeeded in realising a considerable fortune, and laying the foundation of the 
commercial wealth of the present family. " Herein" (says Mr. Gumey) " therefore rests 
the peculiarity of the tale told in our Recokd. A Norman pirate accompanies Eollo to 
the coast of Neustria — becomes the founder of a race of barons in the ceded Normandy, 
one of whom follows Duke William into England, and obtains p(»sessions there, chiefly 
in the county of Norfolk. On the loss of Normandy by King John, these barons refuge 
themselves in England. Sprung from them, in a junior branch, arises a line of country 
gentlemen, existing in Norfolk for five centuries ; and from these last, through a younger 
son, descends a commercial family, which has been such from the days of James I to the 
present time, and whose opulence is in the main the result of commercial enterprise. 
Thus it will be seen that the present family of the Gumeya no longer possesses an acre of 
their ancient territories ; but, nevertheless, by a strange fatality, has continued almost 
uninterruptedly, from the period of the Conquest, or, at all events, of William Rufoa, in 
the county of Norfolk. The history of the Gumeys of Keswick is, therefore, that of a 
family of citizens engaged in commerce." The arms of Swanton are vert, three chevronels, 
argent, each charged with three cinquefoils, gtUes (fig. 1), and impaling Paston, argent, 
six fleura de lis, azure, a chief indented, or, as painted in one of the windows of Witton 
Church (fig. 2). 

Francis Gumey of London spelt his name 
Gurnay — Francis Gumey of Maldon — Gour- 
nay. John Goumay or Gumey of Norwich, as 
appears by the registers of the Society of 
Friends at Norwich, originally wrote his name 
G&umey, and some of fais children are regis- 
tered thus, but he afterwards wrote his name 
""'^ '■ '''^■*' Gumey, and in this he has ever since been 

followed by his descendants. In 1678 first appears his name in the records of the 
Quakers, and by his adherence to the opinions of that religious body, he with others 
suffered imprisonment in the city gaol of Norwich. This was in 1683-4, at which time 
throughout the prisons of the kingdom no less a number than fourteen hundred and 
sixty individuals were confined for adherence to their faith. Simple habits and strict 
regularity of conduct eminently conduced to the success of commercial undertakings, and 
the sons of John Gumey, of St. Gregory's parish, Norwich, soon became among the most 
wealthy merchants of the city. They were also distinguished by their talents and 
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intellectual powers, and John, the elder, was a personal friend of Sir Robert Walpole. 
Joseph Gumey, the second son of John Gumey, senior, married Hannah, daughter of 
Joshua Middleton of Newcastle upon Tyne, a descendant of the ancient family of the 
Middletons of Belsay Castle, Northumberland. The arms of Middle- 
ton are, quarterly, gtdes and or, in the first quarter a cross patonce, 
argent. He was the purchaser of the Keswick property about 1747, 
and it has remained in possession of the family to the present date, 
the residence now of the great-grandson of Joseph Gumey, our most 
esteemed associate Hudson Gumey, Esq., F.RS., and for many years 
a Vice-President of the Society of Antiquaries. 

We have seen the attempt, though unsuccessful in its results, of 

Francis Gumey to promote the manufacture of woollen yam at Lynn. Norfolk was a 

county remarkable for its trade in woollen stuffs from an early period. Norwich was 

celebrated for the manufacture of this material as early as the reign of Henry II, for fines 

were paid to King John that the citizens " might buy and sell dyed cloth as they were 

accustomed to do in the time of King Henry II.'' The civil wars of Bang John and 

Henry III not only disturbed the course and success of this manufacture, but may be said 

to have wholly destroyed it, and it was not until the commencement of the fourteenth 

century that it again revived, and from the superiority of the English wool the Flemings 

were induced to settle themselves in this country and engaged in the manufacture of 

woollen stuffs. The marriage of Edward III with Philippe of Hainault, it is probable, 

favoured in a great degree this undertaking ; for the queen interested herself in it in a 

remarkable manner, and is, perhaps not unjustly, considered as having established the 

Norwich woollen manufacture. She induced Flemings to settle at Norwich, Worsted, 

Lavenham, and Sudbury, and we find that a patent was granted by Edward III in 1327 

for " Norfolk stuffs." The trade sustained many vicissitudes ; it, however, maintained 

its ground and even advanced in importance during the reigns of Eichard II and his 

successors. In that of Henry VI the loom is said to^have been in great request, and the 

excellence of the manufacture was attained principally in that of Elizabeth by the great 

number of refugees, Flemings and Walloons^ who fled from the persecution of the 

Protestants of the Low Countries by the Duke of Alva. German settlers also contributed 

fi} j)Tomote the manufacturing interests of the country during the Palatinate wars, and 

J ybixther success was in no little degree promoted by the French Protestants who sought 

^V^S^ on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

John Gumey, as we have said, was a silk merchant, and he became the purchaser of 

^^ property of Sir Thomas Lombe in St. Augustin's parish, Norwich, and his commerce, 

cniefly ^th the Palatines and French refugees, was materially promoted by the talent 

\ou II. 1 1 
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of his wife, Eliz. Swanton, before mentioned. Upon the decline of the Norwich trade, 
the wealth of the Gumeys was devoted principally to banking, in which aome members 
of the family are still engaged. 

The consideration of the Gumeys of Keswick embraces particulars of many femiUes 
of importance, and the pedigrees given by Mr. Gumey will be referred to with much 
interest. They include those of Francis Gumey of London, Thomas Gurney of Bedford- 
shire, John Gumey of Norwich, Middleton of Belsay, Kett of Norfolk, Barclay of Ury, 
Earls of Strathem, Menteith, and Airth, Hanbuiy of Worcestershire, Hay Earl of Erroll, 
Boyd Earl of Kilmarnock, etc. 

The GoDBNAYa of Somersetshire are treated of in the fourth part of the Work, 

tracing them from the Survey to the reign of Henry IV, giving portraits of Robert de 

Goumay II from his monument, and of Sibilla de Goumay from her seal in the thirteenth 

century. This seal, which is of silver and in excellent preservation, 

was found by a labourer at East Harptree, and represents her figure 

in the centre, holding a hawk {an emblem of nobility) on her wrist 

Her mantle is lined with ermine and clasped on the right shoulder. 

A high cap forms her headdress, and her abundant hair is arranged 

in network on each side of her head. Around we read : + sigill : 

SIBILLG : D : GVBNAI. The ancestor of the Goumays of Somersetshire 

is traced from Kigellus de Gumai, as he is styled in the " Exon 

Domesday." Robert de Goumay is presumed to have been a son of 

Nigellus. He was father of Hawisa de Goumay, who held the 

manors of Barew and Inglishcombe in the reigns of Stephen and Henry II, and although 

thrice married she always retained her paternal surname of Goumay. By her second 

husband she had a daughter Eva, who became wife of Thomas, son of William de 

Harptree. She, like her mother, retained the name of Goumay, and transmitted the 

same to her descendants. Her son Robert- de Goumay, whose arms were paly of six, 

the bearings of the Somersetshire Goumays, 

with a label as eldest son (fig. 1), was one of 

the most opulent and powerful of the nobles of 

the .western counties during the reign of Henry 

III, eventually uniting in himself the great 

inheritances of the Goumays of Somersetshire, 

the Barons of Harptree, and the Fitz-Hardings 

of Were. He married Hawisa de Longchamp. 

The Longchamps bore or, on three crescents, '' ' 

gides, three mullets, argent (fig. 2). From him, in the male line, sprang three houses of 
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the Somersetshire Gouraays, as the heritage was divided among the three sons of his soa 
Anselm, who married Sibilla, daughter of Hugh Byron or Vivonia, and bore for arms, 
arg&U, a chieS, gules, with a label of five points of the first (fig. 1), John of Harptree, 
married to Olivia, daughter of Henry Ix)rd Lovel of Kari, whose arms were, or, sem^ 
of cross crosslets, a lion 
rampant, (oure (fig. 2), 
Robert of Overwere, 
and Thomas of Inglish- 
combe, from whom 
sprang Sir Thomas 
De Goumay the regi- 
cide, whose estates were 
forfeited to the crown ; 
but in 8° Edward III (1345), upon the petition of Joan his widow, the manors of 

FaringtoD, Inglescombe, 
' and West Harptree were 

restored. Joan was the 
third daughter of Sir 
Matthew Fumeaux and 
widow of Sir John Tre- 
vet Fumeauz bore for 
arms, gtdes, a bend, or, be- 
tween six cross crosslets 
of the second (fig. 3). The 
Goumeys obtained posses- 
sions at Inglishcombe im- 
mediately after the Nor- 
man Conquest. The arches 
under the tower of the 
church were evidently 
erected about the time of 
Henry I, and are well 
given in the subjoined cut. 
The Earl of Egmont 
now represents the second 
branch of the Somerset- 
ahire Cfoumays, and the third became notorious, as from him proceeded the regicide, the 

II 2 
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before-mentioned, Thomas de Gournay, one of the murderers of Edward IT. Sir Matthew 
Gournay, the celebrated warrior in the time of Edward III and the Black Prince, was 
also of this branch. He was the fourth son of the regicide, and about twenty years of 
age at the time of his father's death. His military exploits were of a distinguished 
character, and have been duly recorded, from the great naval battle of Sluys in 1340 to 
those of Cressey and Poictiers in 1346 and 1356. He was appointed Governor of Brest 
by the Duke of Lancaster, and the nomination was confirmed by the king. He served 
as one of the jurats on behalf of Edward III on occasion of the peace of Britany in 1360, 
by which Gascony and Guienne were secured to the English, and of which pirovince 
Edward the Black Prince was made governor, whilst various estates and honours were 
dispensed to many of the English leaders, among whom is enumerated Matthew de 
Gournay, who was also created a Baron of Guienne with considerable possessions. Notwith- 
standing his attachment to the fortunes of Prince Edward, he from some cause or other 
fell into disgrace with the king (Mr. Gumey presumes from his proceedings with the Free 
Companies), and he was imprisoned in the Tower of London in 1363 : " Mathew Gumey 
et Joh. de S^ Laudo incarcerati in Turri Lond. p quibusdam contempt, et rebell. invene- 
runt plegios." 

The Free Companies were bands of military adventurers collected together and com- 
manded by Du Guesclin, Matthew de Gournay, and others, both French and English, 
who were weary of the quiet of a peaceful life. They were led into Spain with the inten- 
tion of placing Henry Trastamare upon the throne of CastiUe. Peter the Cruel, half- 
brother of Henry Trastamare, was by Du Guesclin driven from his kingdom and fled to 
the Black Prince into Gascony, who undertook to restore him to his dominions. Sir 
Matthew de Gournay and others were upon this ordered to return from the army of 
Du Guesclin, received handsome presents from Henry of Castille, and returned to 
Gascony as speedily as they were able. The Prince of Wales marching into Spain with 
the deposed Peter the Cruel, gained a great and decisive victory over Henry Trastamare 
and Du Guesclin, and on this occasion Matthew de Gournay highly distinguished himself 
by his valour and prowess. The war between the French and English was shortly after 
renewed, and in 1377 we find John of Gaunt leading an army into Picardy. In this 
expedition Matthew de Gournay was taken prisoner. He prayed the king to ransom 
him, in which, through the support of William of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, he 
succeeded. This assistance was afterwards made a charge of accusation against the 
bishops as having thereby promoted the Free Companies in their predatory excursions, 
and thus caused a renewal of the war. Mr. Gumey has traced the future fortunes of Sir 
Matthew de Gournay, up to his return to England at an advanced age and with con- 
siderable wealth. The inheritances of his brothers in the county of Somerset had 
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devolved to him, and to these he added others. He lived at Stoke Hamden, which had 

been one of the possessions of the Lords Beauchamp, and was probably purchased by 

him of the heirs of John Lord Beauchamp 

of Hache, whose widow he had married. 

Beauchamp of Hache bore vaire or and 

azure (fig. 1). Beauchamp of Warwick, gules, 

a fess between six cross crosslets (fig. 2). 

Mr. Gumey refers to a curious deed of sale 

from Lord Beauchamp to Matthew Goumay, 

whereby he agrees to pay £2000 sterling for 

the said Matthew Gournay's wool. Lord 





Fig. 1. 



Fig. 2. 



Beauchamp signing himself '' John de Beauchamp of 
the county of Somerset^ Kn*, Lord of Hache, merchant 
(mercator) of the county of Somerset" The deed is 
sealed with his lordship's arms, and a transcript of it 
is given by Mr. Gumey. The seal of Sir M. Goumay, 
taken firom a deed temp. Eichard II (1394), presents 
as crest a Moor's head crowned. (See cut subjoined.) 
In 1856 I had the satisfaction of visiting Stoke 
Hamden with Mr. Gurney, who was much surprised, 
after reading Leland's and Collinson's accounts, to find 
so much still remaining of the mansion of the Beau- 
champs and Goumays. Leland saw it in the reign of 
Henry VIII, and describes the castle and tombs in the 
following manner : " I saw at Stoke, in a bottom hard 
by the village, very notable ruins of a great manor 
place or castelle, and in this manor place or castelle 
a very auncient chapelle, wherein be diverse tumbes of 
noble men and wimen. In the south-west side of the 
chapelle be 5 images on tumbes, one hand joyned to another, 3 of menne hameshid 
and shildid, and 2 of women. Ther hath bene inscription of eche of them, but now so 
sore defaced that they cannot be redde. I saw a shield or two all veny of blew and 
white. Ther be in this part of the chapelle also 2 tumbes without images. There is in the 
north side of the body of the chapelle a tumbe in the walle without image or writing, and 
a tumbe with a goodly image of a man of arms in the north side of the quyer of the 
chapelle, with a sheld, as I remember, all verrey ; and even afore the quyer doore, but 
without it, lyith a very great flatte marble stone, with an image in brasse flattely graven; 
and this writing yn French about it : 
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"'Icy gist le noble et vaillant Chivaler Matthew de Gumeyjadys seDeschal de Landea 
et capitaine du Chastel Daqaes pro nostre seignor le roy en la duche de Guyene, que en 
sa vie fu a la batail de Beauamarin, et tda apres a la siege Dalgezire but les Sarazines 
et auxi a les baitaUles de Le Scluse, de Cressy, de Yngenesse, de Feyteras, de Nazara, 
Dozrey, et a plusours autres bataillea et aaseges, en les quex il gaina noblement graund 
Ids et honour per le space de iiij" et svi ans et moruat le xxvj jour de Septcmbre I'an 
nostre seignor Jesu Christ mccccvj que de salme dieux eit mercy. Amen.' 

" There was beside this grave another in the weate ende of the body of the chapelle, 
having a gret fiat stone without inscriptioa. I markid in the wyndowes S sortes of 
arms, — one al verry, blew and white ; another with iii stripes, gules, downright, in a feld 
of gold ; the 3° was crosslettes of golde, many intennist with one, yn a feld, as I 
remember, gules. 

"Ther is a provost 'longging to this collegiate chapdle now yn decay, wher, sum- 
tyme was good service, and now but a masse said a 3 tymes yn the week. The prevent 
hath a large bouse yn the village of Stoke thereby." 

The arms, as Mr. Gumey has shewn, are those of Beauchamp of Hache, vair6 ; the 
crosslets Beauchamp of Warwick ; and the three stripes, gtdes, in a field of gold, were the 
coat of Sir Matthew Goumay, being a variation in colour, as a younger son's diflFerence on 
his paternal arms, paly of six, or and azure. 



The mansion at Stoke belonged to the reign of Edward I by Sir John Beauchamp, 
who obtained license to fortify and embattle it &om Edward III. Collinson, in his 
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Hilary of Somersetshire,^ speaks of the mansion as in ruins, its small remains being 
converted into a farmhouse, and the chapel into a cider vault. 

Mr. Gumey's views are interesting. First, as represented in the cut on the opposite 
page, there is the court-yard, with a porch leading into an inner court, with a bel&y on 
the top of a gable on one side, and opposite on another gable, an ancient sun dial (See 
Plate xxviii, fig. 1.) The body of the 
chapel is now a cider cellar (fig. 2). 
Passing through the porch into the mnet 
court the outside of the ancient chapel is 
visible (fig. 3). And of the bams and out- 
houses these exist and are of stone, with a 
circular dovecot of a singular construction 
here represented. 

In the church there is much to inter- 
est, there being many remains of Norman 
architecture, and over the doorway some 
early carvings, being of the signs of the 
zodiac, Sagittarius and Leo. 

A fourth branch of the Somersetshire 
Goumays sprang from Hugh de Goumay, 
a younger son of ■ Eva and Thomas de 

Harptrea It became extinct in the male line in the reign of Henry IV, and was 
afterwards represented by Newton or Caradoc of Wick. 

The castle of the Goumais was on the break of the hill, in a field called Culverhays, 
near to the village of Inglishcombe. The building has been long demolished, but remains 
of it are yet to be seen, also of the church, having some interesting Norman arches in the 
central tower, as seen in the cut on p. 211. They held other castles, as Beverstone in 
Gloucestershire and Richemonte in Harptree. Robert de Goumay II confirmed the 
advowson of the church of Inglishcombe to the monks of Bermondsey by deed, and is also 
to be regarded as the founder or principal benefactor to Gaunt's Hospital in Bristol, a 
foundation similar in character to St. Cross, near Winchester. The charter of this hospital 
by Robert de Goumay is given by Mr. Gumey, in which is recorded the nature of the 
support for a master, three chaplains, and the reUef for one hundred poor persons daily. 
He died November 20, 1268 or 1269 ; his heart was buried in the church of the Friars 
Preachers at Bristol, and his body in the chapel of St Mark in the same city. In this 
chapel there is a monument to his memory ; his effigy is in chain armour, and he is 
Vol. iii, p. 220. 
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cross le^ed. On the same altar tomb is a similar monumental effigy of Maurice de 
Gaunt, the other founder of the hospital, and a mural one of Henry de Gaunt, the first 

master of the hospital, who is also cross 
legged and in chain armour. (See Plate 
■ xxvii.) In addition to these effigies and 
the view of the aisle of the chapel, there 
occurs an interesting shield, which Mr. 
Gumey describes as " Berkeley, quartering 
Berkeley with the difference of a junior 
branch, Goumay and Gaunt, and impiding 
Botetourt" The quarterings need further 
explanation. The chapel, it must be re- 
marked, is of a much later date than the 
monument 

John de Gournay, son and heir of 
Thomas de Goumay, was the last in the 
male line, and, dying without issue, his 
property descended to Joanna, his sister. She married Walter de Caldicot and had a 
daughter Ahce, who married Philip de Hampton, whose seal is preserved in the Townley 
MS., paly of six, the arms of Goumay impaling a bend between six fleurs-de-lis. Thus 
he adopted the coat of the mother of his wife, and placed his own on the female side, 
from it may be presumed the baronial descent of the Gournays. The heiress of Hampton 
married the younger brother of Sir — Newton, alias Caradoc of Wick, and Sir John 
Newton, the grandson of this marriage, was a contemporary of Leland, the antiquary, who 
obtained his information from him. There is a monument of Sir John Newton at East 
Harptree, and of Sir Thomas Newton, another member of this family, together with his 
wife Catherine Paston, of whom there is also a fine monument in Bristol Cathedral The 
Manor of Inglishcombe was forfeited by the attainder of Thomas de Goumay, and that 
of Barew Gumey was sold to Thomas Lord Berkeley and Mai^aret his wife in 1330. It 
has passed into the family of Mr. Gore Langton. 

In 1858 Mr. Gumey printed a Supplement to the volume of which I have thus 
endeavoured to give an analytical account, and he has, by further research, been enabled 
not only to correct a few errors in regard to dates and other minor matters, but also to 
give a variety of particulars verifying his statements, and imparting additional interest 
to the historical and antiquarian relations so ingeniously and carefully put forth. Mr. 
Gumey has not failed to particularise the authorities whence his information has been 
obtained, and they are unquestionably of the highest order, embracing the Domesday 
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Survey, the Pipe Rolls, Liberate Rolls, Close Rolls, Fine Rolls, Patent Rolls, Hundred 
Rolls, Rotuli Mis88 or Expense Rolls, Rolls of Arms ; manuscripts contained in the 
British Museum, the Biblioth^ue Imp6riale, Archives Nationales de France, de TEure, 
Caen, Rouen, etc. ; Inquisitiones post Mortem, Calendar of Escheats, Collections of Dods- 
worth. Tanner, and others, in the Bodleian and Ashmolean Libraries, Registers of Wills, 
"CoUections des Cartulaires de France,'' ed. par M. Deville ; Cartularies belonging to dif- 
ferent individuals, Les Andeleys MS., par M. TAnglois, apparently a canon of St. Hil- 
devert, and cur^ of the church of Notre Dame at Goumay, a MS. Histoire des Anciens 
Seigneurs de Goumay sur Epte, et du Pays de Brai, the author of which is unknown, but 
conjectured to have been an ecclesiastic attached to the Chapter of St. Hildevert at 
Goumay about 1758 ; MS. Collection of Norfolk Letters in the possession of Mr. D. 
Gumey ; Common Place Book, or Register of Henry Gumey I, in the Tanner Collection ; 
Dugdale's Monasticon, the Gallia Christiana^ Paston Letters, De la Mairie Pays de 
Bray, Neustria Pia, Transactions of the Society of Antiquaries of Normandy, Bouillart 
Histoire de TAbbaye Royale de S. Germain des Prez, Anthony Norris's Norfolk MSS., 
Blomefield's Norfolk, Manship's Yarmouth, Lappenberg's Anglo-Norman Kings, by 
Thorpe, etc. He has also derived personal assistance fix>m the late Thomas Stapleton, 
Esq., the leamed editor of the Norman Exchequer Rolls ; the late Sir Francis 
Palgrave, Deputy-keeper of the Records ; his successor, Mr. Dujffus Hardy, Sir Charles 
Young, Garter-King-at-Arms ; Mons. DeUsle, of the Department of MSS. in the Imperial 
Library at Paris, etc. His design, therefore, in writing a family history, giving in 
detaQ the descent and various circumstances of his ancestors for many centuries, illus- 
trating collaterally historical events, and the habits and manners of bygone generations, 
has been fully and faithfully carried out. The descent according to tradition is proved for 
^^^ hundred and fifty years prior to the Conquest, and thence carried down by docu- 
metitB^ evidence to the present time. We have, extending over this long period, in the 
fl^ place the history of a Norman family established in Normandy under Rollo ; secondly, 
y^ix^er William the Conqueror in England ; and thirdly, by a younger branch subsiding 
into ancient gentry, and then, again, by a younger branch into a modem commercial 
family still existing — EsTO Perpetua. 



REFERENCES TO THE WOODCUTS INSERTED IN THE TEXT OF THE 

PRECEDING PAPER. 



Faob 1 ^^ Arms of the town of Goumay. These originated in the unfortunate Arthur, nephew of Eang 

John, having been knighted at Goumay by Philip Augustus. 
" ^77 Statue of St. Hildevert. 
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Page 182 Norman barons accompanying the Conqneror. 

„ 185 Leaden cofBns of Onndrada and William de Warren. 
„ 187 Leproserie chapel of Gonmay. 

188 Wooden porch of church at Dampierre. 
Chnrch of St. Peter in Vincnlis at Dampierre. 

189 Seal of Hugh de Gonmay IV. 
Arms of the Gonmays established in Norfolk. 

1 90 Seal of Hugh de Gonmay V. 
„ 191 Crypt of Langley Abbey. 

„ 192 Monnment of William Phelip, Lord Bardolf, and Joan his wife. 

„ 195 Seals of Walter de Gonmay and William de Gt)nmay. 

„ „ Norman font in Harpley Chnrch. 

„ 197 Arms of William de Gonmay. 

„ 198 Arms. of the Waunceys of West Barsham, of Sir William Wanncei, and as in the List 

of Norfolk Knights. 
„ 199 Arms of Wanncy impaling Gnmey, Sir Robert de Wanncy, and Wanncy as quartered by 
the ancestors of Sir A. Broke, Bart. 
200 Arms of Jemingham. 

Arms of Gximey impaling Heydon. 

203 Lovell. 

Arms of LoveU, Conyers, Fitzralph, Mortimer of Attleborongh, Holditch, and Gumey impaling 

Holditch. 
Seal of John LoveU. 
„ 205 Arms of the Gnmeys of Norfolk. 

Coat of William de Ghimay borne with a cinqaefoil (Bardolf.) 

205 Crest of the Gnmeys. 

206 Second crest and crest with helmet. 
Arms of the Somersetshire Gnmeys. 
Mr. Gnmey's swan mark. 

y, 207 Arms of Blennerhassett and of Browning. 
„ 208 Arms of Swanton and impaling Paston. 

209 Arms of Middleton. 

210 Seal of Sibilla de Gonmay. 
Aj^ms of Robert de Gonmay and of Longchamp. 

211 Arms of Yivonia, Level of E[ari, and Fnmeanx. 
Arches in Inglishcombe Chnrch. 

213 Arms of Beanchamp of Hache. 

-^— Warwick. 

Seal of Sir Matthew de Gonmay. 
„ 214 Remains of mansion at Stoke Hamden. 
„ 215 Dovecot at Stoke Hamden. 

„ 216 Berkeley shield quartering Berkeley with the diflFerence of a junior branch, Gonmay and 

Guunt, and impaling Botetourt. 
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Erratum. Page 175, line 19, for Charles I, read Charles II. 



CROMLECHS AND OTHER REMAINS IN PEMBROKESHIRE. 

BY 

SIR I. GARDNER WILKINSON, D.C.L., F.R.8., V.P. 



The Editor has to apologize for the error which has occurred in the 
text of Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson's paper on " Cromlechs in Pembroke- 
shir^' in regard to the numbering of the Plates. The references through- 
out should be to Plates 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, instead of to Plates 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 



. ^.^ ^^^^ ^^^K^M^K0sj tYuo vx/u»xvtvxu\ji AAca^tXMMki'jr « ruOUB W6I6 IIlAfil6 lH VanOllB CUr6GtlOQ8 tO 

establish their communication through the country ; and the gold mines, which had been 
rudely excavated like quarries from the very summit to the lower part of the hills by the 
unscientific Britons, were worked by the Komans on the more systematic plan of tunnel- 
ling directly through the rock to the quartz veins vhich contained the ore. The most 
interesting instance of these workings is met with at the Og6fau/ or " Caves/' near Caio, 
in Caermarthenshire ; where the early labours of the British, and the later mining opera- 
tions of the Romans, are so curiously contrasted ; and where the Roman town inhabited 
by the soldiers and some of the miners, with the villa of the superintendant, remain to 
show the similarity of arrangements made in this respect in the mines and government 

' Prononnced Ogdvy. This name seems to perplex those who do not perceive the difference or the 
relationship between <5gov and g<5gov. Ogov (pi. ogdfaa) is a " cave," or " cavern," and is analogous to 
cavea (cavas, etc.) in a cognate langnage — Latin ; and the perplexing g is only prefixed as a Welsh muta- 
tion, /or etiphony, after some other word. The term goaf^ said to be applied to the cavern of a worked-out 
mine, in Glamorgan, is no doubt the same as ogof, 
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quarries here and in other countries, as at the porphyry quarries and the emerald mines 
of Egypt. 

Satisfied with having, by their conquests, established their power in these wild 
regions, and put an end to all opposition or interference from the natives, the Romans 
desired nothing more than the profit which could be obtained from them, and were not 
interested in settling there in any great numbers ; they, therefore, left the people in the 
enjoyment of their rude habits, without unnecessary interference with their agricultural 
and other pursuits ; and they cared not to become better acquainted with the mountain- 
ous and barren parts of the country, whence nothing could be obtained. 

By the Saxons Wales was never conquered, though they obtained possession of some 
places as a reward for their services for aiding one prince against another ; as when 
Howel, in 968, a.d., ceded Anglesey to them, as a reward for theif assistance against 
his uncle lago. By siding with one king against another, they raised him whose part 
they espoused to the throne of his adversary, who thus became their vassal, and paid 
the tribute they exacted for their services ; and the Saxon assumed the title of lord 
paramount of the country. Thus Athelstan is said to have subdued all the kings of 
Wales in 906 (according to the Brut y Tywysogion, or "Chronicle of the Princes"), and they 
continued to acknowledge his rule till his death in 940. But if, as the Saxon Chronicle 
states, he ruled all the kings of this island, and among them " Howel king of West 
Wales," this did not imply a real possession of the country, for Howel the Good reigned 
over all Wales from 913 to 948; and we find the Saxons still made incursions into 
the country, and were defeated in 918. The same interference continued in the time 
of Edgar, who confirmed certain districts to Morgan the Great, and in 962 imposed 
tribute upon him, while the other Welsh princes were free from Saxon rule ; and a similar 
compact was made with the Saxon king when, in 978-981, Howel went with a Saxon 
army and devastated the country, till Einion defeated the Saxons, and afterwards invaded 
England. In like manner some joined, while others fought against, the Saxons ; and it 
was in one of their inroads that the Saxons, according to tradition, penetrated to the gold 
mines of the Ogofau (above mentioned) ; when the Welsh, posted on the north side of a 
morass, managed to set up a number of boughs of trees in the boggy land before them ; 
and the Saxons, attempting to ford it, became entangled in the marsh and were 
defeated. The place is still called in derision Rhyd y Saeson, " The Saxon's ford" ;^ and 
the truth of the tradition seems to be confirmed by the weapons still found there, one of 



1 A victory gained by the Welsh in 873 at Rhiw Saeson (" the Saxon's track") is recorded in the 
Brut y Tywysogion (" Chronicle of the Princes"), which place, were it not directly stated to be in Glamorgan, 
might be the one above mentioned. 
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whichy in the possession of J. Johnes, Esq., of Dolaucothy, is an arrow or javelin head of 
SSajcon time. 

But there was no actual possession of the country by the Saxons ; and their invasions 
\ \iad no real influence in Wales.^ And even, if in Norman times, " Fitzhamon and his 

tni^hts'' conquered, and established themselves in, Glamorgan, this conquest was an 

excoj>t:ion, and Einion (Einon), who brought them into South Wales, was for ever after 

callc5<i " The Traitor," — the previous interferences of the Saxons having led to no such 

permanent possession of the country. The establishment of the Flemings in Pembroke- 

shiirci iwras also an exceptional event ; and it was not till Edwardian times that Wales 

became subject to English rule. Even then, the mountainous parts continued to be the 

sarr^e secluded region as of old ; and the monuments at all periods enjoyed that immunity 

frn nrt interference ^hich has preserved so many of them to the present day. The same 

reaxa.r]is apply to the monuments of Cornwall ; where they are supposed to abound in 

grea-ter numbers than in any part of the island ; though in reality Wales, and indeed the 

coimtj- of Pembrokeshire alone, may compete with Cornwall for this distinction. Circles 

ifl CI?oxnwall may outnumber those in Wales, but cromlechs, cists, and perhaps "longstones'' 

(M^ixiihirion) are more numerous here, as well as camps : and while Cornwall reckons 

ser^xx or eight cromlechs, Pembrokeshire has about four times that number; and its camps 

on tl^. ^ coast and inland exceed those of Cornwall in a far greater proportion. It is the land of 

^ri-t i^l remains. While, however, the secluded character of the country has tended to their 

pr^^^nrvation, it renders them more difficult of access, from the want of accommodation in 

^^^"J::* neighbourhood, and from the time required for seeing them ; and as 1 only visited 

^ I^^LJKM; of the country, I do not pretend to notice all the interesting remains in Pembroke- 

siiLr-^^ But even in a tour north of Narberth, and round Preseleu (Preselly) mountain, 

^ 't 1:1.6 neighbourhood of Newport and Fishguard, I have seen fourteen cromlechs, 

"^*i<3.^s numerous camps, and other remains. These cromlechs are : Old Coldstone, 

^^^■^^ St. Dogwell's (fallen) — at Carn Tarn, near Ffynnonau — Dolwillim— two of Maen- 

clo43.II:xog (fallen) — Pentre Evan — Llech y dribedd — Tre Dryssi — Newport — Llanwnda — 

I ot I^^icholas — Longhouse or Trevine — one at Mathry (fallen) — and one at Tre-Howel 

(lajj^^^ j — beside the five cist-like cromlechs of Careg y Gof. There are at least thirteen more 
\ ^^ *^1:^ ^ same county* — one at Bresl cam; and another at Fynnondidian, on Pen y Caer ; one 

A battle is mentioned in the Chronicle of the Princes, in 838, when Mervyn, king of the Britons, 

. ^ -*^lled ; and " in Mervyn's time the Britons living in England were obliged to turn Saxons, or quit 

^soontry and their homes in three months ;" a curious fact, as it shews that many of the Britons 

tic inhabitants of England were driven westward into Wales, which some persons have disbelieved. 

There was one nea^ Whitchurch and Eglwyswen (north-east of Freselen mountain) taken down 

years ago. 

LL2 
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near Mathry ; one at Pen y banc; one on the west end of the mountain, three miles east of 
Fishguard (called Pare y meirw, " Field of the Dead," with an avenue) ; one at Llan- 
reithan ; another on St. David's Head ; another near the church of St. Elvis (a double 
cromlech) ; one, about two miles from Williamston, south-west of Eosemarket, and about 
the same distance from the curious Avenue of Benton (which, though one of the longest and 
most perfect in Britain, seems to be little known) ; one nearly one mile and a half north- 
east of Eoch Castle ; one on Newton Burrows, near Castle Martin ; one at Manorbeer ; 
and a ruined one at Begelly, near Tenby. 

The importance of Narberth as a fortified post was always appreciated ; its position 
on high ground commanding one of the principal passes into the interior. The Britons, 
therefore, wisely placed a camp on the summit of the hill ; and another on the right of 
the road a mile and a quarter to the south,^ which watched the approach to it (pi. 1, 
fig. 1) ; while those of Grove and Cil Foden (the latter one mile and a quarter, the other 
one mile and a half to the south-west) prevented the camp at Narberth from being turned in 
that direction (pi. 1, figs. 2, 3). The mediaeval castle, whose ruins still tower above the road, 
to the east of the church, was built there in after times for the same purpose. The passage 
through this part of Pembrokeshire was secured to the westward by the eastern Cleddeu,* 
which, uniting with the western river of the same name, runs down to Milford Haven ; 
and another British camp near Eobertson Wathen, two miles west of Narberth, com- 
manded the passage of the Cleddeu itself, standing on a hiU near its eastern bank. It is 
small, about twenty feet in diameter, and like most of these, with a single vallum ; but 
its position was strong ; and supported by a succession of simUar defences on the other 
side of the river, at Lawhaden, and four other points within half a mile of each other, and 
protected on the north by two other streams uniting at the head of the triangle on which 
they stood, presented a formidable barrier to an enemy in that quarter. The same 
system of defence was continued northwards through the country, each camp commanding 
the road which passed by it. 

At Lawhaden are the traces of another British camp ; and here the mediaeval castle 
stands, which was once the residence of the bishops of St. David's, and possessed all the 
splendour of a baronial mansion, untU Bishop Barlow, in 1536, stripped oflf the lead and 
sold it to augment the portions of his five daughters, adroitly married to an archbishop 
and four bishops ; after which a few apartments were roofed with slate to accommodate 
future bishops on their journey towards St. David's ; and its entire destruction was 

^ ITear Woodoffice. This, and the one at Cil Foden, as well as the Narberth Gamp, are omitted in 
the Ordnance Survey. 

3 The name Cledden (not Gleddau) is given to several rivers. It signifies a "sword" (Latin gladius). 
It may also be recognised in the " Clyde". 
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decreed in 1616. It is, however, still remarkable for its handsome arched gateway, 
between two round towers ; and its ruins attest its former grandeur. It took the place 
of the old British camp ; and the present depth of the ditch, usually so much filled up in 
works made by the Britons, is probably owing to its having been much deepened in 
mediaeval times. From this camp that of Pitscornwell or Holgam Hill, distant about half 
a mile, was distinctly seen ; and the two garrisons could make signals to each other in 
case of danger. The area of the Pitscornwell camp occupies half an acre. It stands on 
the sloping extremity of a hill, with two ditches, and a double vallum, in its rear ; and on 
a hill to the north-west is another, having a single vallum with its ditch. Beyond this is 
Coldblow camp, on the summit of a steep ridge, containing about half an acre within its 
lofty agger. To the north-west of Newhouse, beyond Walton East, is one, called a Rath 
(pi. 1, fig. 4), consisting of two parts ; but contrary to custom, the outer area is of much 
smaller diameter than the inner, and is merely a court before the gateway, beyond 
which it projects about 105 ft. It is little more than half the diameter of the inner area 
in breadth, the latter beiug about 340 ft. in diameter. The position of this camp was not 
strong by nature, being on a gradual slope, though it was adapted for watching the road 
and the adjacent country. The anomaly of an external court of smaller diameter than the 
inner, or main, body of the camp, may, perhaps, be accounted for by its having been 
added in later times, when the camp was occupied as a Rath by the Irish settlers. 

The word Rath does not signify a " camp" in Welsh, but was, as I shall presently show, 
introduced into Pembrokeshire by the Irish, who settled there in great numbers ; and is 
unknown in other parts of the country. At the west Farm of Walton is another Rath, on 
the slope of a hill ; very much ploughed down, though the agger and ditch are visible. 
Three-quarters of a mile from it is another on the upper side ; and on the opposite hill to 
the south-south-west of it is another small camp. The ditch and agger of a Rath are also 
seen on the slope of a hill, about three-quarters of a mile from Walton East ; and on 
Wallis moor is another, about 100 ft. in diameter, close to the road leading to Walton, 
which it commanded. It is near the rocks of Ambleston ; and with those above men- 
tioned it completed the defences of the western side of the valley to this point. About 
half a mile farther is Pare y Gwern (" Field of the Alders") ; and near it, on the road 
from Castell Hendre to St. Dogwell's, is the old Roman station " Ad Vigesimum" (or ad 
Vicesimum) supposed to have been a castrum cBstivum (pL 1, fig. 5). The modern road 
passes through it, dividing it into two not quite equal parts. It is rectangular, not square 
like the older Roman camps, nor in the proportion of three to two, like those after the 
time of Trajan. It measures 129 paces by 118, and is surrounded by a low agger of 
earth,' much ploughed down; and a little to the south and east of the centre are remains of 
a wall marking some internal division, but not in the place of a prcBtorium. It is on 
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the old Roman road between Maridunum (Caennarthen) and Menapia (St. David's), about 
twenty miles from the latter, and twenty-five from Maridunum ; and as this followed the 
course of an old British way, it is less direct than the generality of the military roads of 
the Romans. It ran a little to the south of Preseleu,^ crossing some of the low spurs of 
that mountain ; and its irregular course through that part of Pembrokeshire may be 
accounted for by the nature of the ground, and the interference of the rivers. It may be 
traced at Pensarn, a quarter of a mile south of Caermarthen ; then at Sarn y bwla, five 
miles and a quarter to the westward ; then about five miles and three-quarters farther at 
Sarn goch, where it took a north-westerly direction near Llanboidy to another Pensarn, 
two miles and a half farther ; and thence to Pare Sarnau, where it continued by 
Maenclohog to Ad Vicesimura.^ Its course is also marked by the British camps near which 
it passed. At Castell Hendre, a little more than nine mUes east of Pare y gwem, is one 
of those camps (pi. 1, fig. 6), enclosing an area of 215 feet, standing on the brow of a 
steep hill (sixty or seventy yards from the mediaeval castle, which gave its name to the 
village), and, with an outpost on Cefn Moat, about a mile and a half to the south-east, 
commanding the road in that part ; as the Rath south of Pare y Gwem, and the other two 
near Ford to the westward, watched the valley of the Western Cleddeu. The camp at 
CasteU Hendrie may also have guarded the road which passed thence over Preseleu ; 
and at Castell, two- thirds of a mile to the north, is a low bank and ditch above the road ; 
but I could not find the two circles near it marked in the Ordnance Survey. 

At Ffynnonau (" The Wells") two miles west of the Roman station, and a little 
beyond Carn Tarn, is a low cromlech, supported on three stones, having a capstone 8 ft. 
long by 6 ft. broad, and 1 ft. 6 in. thick ; with many small stones lying about it (pi. 2, 
fig. 1) ; and three-quarters of a mile to the north of it, a mile east of St. Dog well's, is the 
large fallen cromlech of " Old Coldstone,*' the capstone of which measures 14 ft. 9 in. to 
1 6 ft. 2 in. in length, by 1 2 ft 10 in. in breadth, and 4 ft. to 4 ft. 3 in. in thickness (pi. 2, 
fig. 2). Several upright stones are still standing near it ; and at a short distance is a 
longstone, 7 ft. 2 in. high, 2 ft. 3 in. broad, and 3 ft. thick. This, if standing, would be 
one of the largest cromlechs in Great Britain. 

From Narberth, which with Caerau Caer, was the key of the country between the 
Taf and the Eastern Cleddeu, another road leads northwards to Pont Shan, or Pont Shayn 
(pi. 2, fig. 3), where a small camp, having an area of one hundred paces in diameter, with 
a single ditch and agger, guarded the road from the east towards the fords of the 
Cleddeu ; as the entrenchment at Egremont, and the camp beyond it, called Gaer Castell 
Gwyn Caer, barred the approach to the northward by the valley of that river. The latter, 

^ The name of this moantain, pronounced Preselli or Preselly, appears to be derived from Pre (for 
Bre), " mountain," and seleu, " to look out." ^ Erroneously supposed to be at Caatle Flemish. 
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which is three-quarters of a mile west of Llandisilio, had a small central area, 80 ft. in 
diameter, but was defended by three ditches and valla, and had an exterior lateral 
agger with a ditch, extending to the steep hill on the north side, which with its com- 
manding position rendered it a strong post (pi. 2, fig. 4) ; backed by another small work, 
three-quarters of a mile from it to the north-north-east. This lateral agger is found in 
other camps, and is a feature in the defensive system of the Britons, wherever the form of 
the hill required that kind of outwork ; a good example of which is met with at the 
strong camp of Llanstephan* in Caermarthenshire. It runs at right angles with the 
entrance, either along the brow of a hill, or extending to a precipitous part of it, in order 
to prevent the enemy fix)m crossing over to the rear of the camp, and induce him to direct 
his attack to the gate, and the strongest part of the works. 

About three miles and a half from Llandisilio, the present road is crossed nearly 
at right angles by another, called Pare Samau (" field of the paved way'*), running north- 
west and south-east ; which, if it formed part of that from Maridunum to Ad Vicesimum, 
made a long detour northwards ; and this confirms the idea of its having been a British 
road adopted by the Romans. The name Sam is here frequently given to "paved" 
Roman ways ; as to Sam Helen, and others. In a field close to the junction of the five 
modern roads is a circle of earth, called Meini G wyr (" the stones of Truth," or " Justice") 
from 27 to 28 paces in diameter, with two erect stones, 7^ paces apart, one 5 ft. high by 2, 
and 1 ft. 9 thick ; the other 2 ft. 1 high by 2 ft., and 1 ft. 7 thick. These stones form the 
entrance on the north side (pi. 2, fig. 3), and are the only ones which remain of the fifteen 
standing in Camden's time. He describes them as " rade and pitched on end at certain 
distances from each other, some at three or four feet, others at two yards ; and of difierent 
heights, some being about 3 or 4 ft. high, and others 5 or 6. There are now standing 
fifteen of them, but there seem seven or eight carried oflf. The entry into it for about the space 
of 3 yards is guarded on each side with stones much lower and less than those of the 
circle, and pitched so close as to be contiguous, and over against this avenue, at the 
distance of about 200 paces, there stand on end three other large stones." This place, he 
adds, is also called vulgarly Buarth Arthur. Nothing now remains of the avenue, and 
the " three other large stones" have also disappeared ; but about a quarter of a mile 
north of the junction of the roads is a small circle, nearly 14 paces in diameter, consisting 
of low stones barely 21 inches high ; and on the ground within the circle is a flat slab, 
showing its sepulchral character (pi. 2, fig. 6). Another small circle may, perhaps, be 
traced a little lower down. One-third of a mile south of Meini Gwyr, to the west of the 

^ In this camp stands the medifiBval castle, wMch occupies its inner area. Its three deep ditches, 
and the precipitoas cUff on the sonth and east sides, made it one of the strongest British works in South 
Wales. 
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road, are numerous large stones, which might supply abundant materials for repairing all 
the fences of the neighbourhood, and therefore forbid our excusing the removal of any 
from the circle and its avenue for that purpose. 

About two miles to the east of Meini Gwyr is Llanglydwen ; and a little to the 
south of it is the cromlech of Dolwilim, in a very picturesque spot, overlooking the 
wooded banks of the Taff (or Avon^ Taff) (pL 2, fig. 7). The capstone is 1 1 ft. 6 long 
by 8 ft 1 0, and 2 ft. 5 thick, sloping to the north-east f and the four stones which 
supported it formed a chamber, 4 ft. 6 broad, now open to the south-west, the highest of 
them being 4 ft. 4. The total height of the cromlech is about 6 ft. 9. In the river, 
immediately below, is a large slab, through which the water has bored a large hole ; but 
it possesses little interest, except from its position in the stream which rushes and breaks 
about it, overshadowed by alders and other trees. In the Liber Landavensis (c. iii, s. 10), 
a stone called Llech Meinich, " the Monk's stone," is mentioned, where seven young men, 
brought up by Saint Teilo to lead a religious life, were supported daily by seven fishes 
deposited miraculously for them on that stone ; but it cannot be the one below the 
Dolwilim cromlech, as the place is said to have been called Llan Dyfrgwyr (holy 
enclosure,^ or " Church, of the Men of the Water") which is thought to be the modem 
Llandowror, to the south-west of Caermarthen. It is true that neither Llandowror, nor 
Craig Deilo, is on the Taf, but on a small tributary of it, called Llandwr ; though one of 
these has a better claim to the honour of being connected with the story than the slab 
below Dolwilim. 

Three miles east of Llanglydwen is a British camp, called Caer ; where Camden says 
many Roman coins were found (vol. ii, p. 748), the latest of the time of Domitian ; and 
about two miles and a quarter south of it is Llanboidy, near which is another camp 
overlooking the valley which runs to Whitland. In a field near the road, not far from 
Llan, three-quarters of a mile south of Llanboidy, stands a stone, about 5 ft. high, 
bearing the inscription given by Camden (p. 750), which he reads "CI Menvendani 
filii Barcuni," though it appears to me to have traces of another letter erased before the 
"c."* In an adjoining field a stone hammer was found, seven inches long, evidently 
unfinished, the hole for the handle being only bored part of the way on each face, and 
not yet reaching the middle of the stone. I believe others have been discovered in tombs 
in the same unfinished state. 

^ Analogous to, bnt not derived from, the Latin Amn(is). 

' Few are perfectly horizontal, and some slope very much. That of Lanyon, in Cornwall, has been 
replaced in late times (by Lieut. Goldsmith), and may not be considered sufficient authority ; but that of 
Pentre Evan is nearly level. 

* Like the Greek T€fi€vo9. 

* Latin inscriptions of early Christian time are often found in Wales ; though so rare in England, as 
are Boman buildings of Christian time. 
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Four miles west of Meini Gwyr is Maenclochog, " the stone of the bell/' so called 
from a stone, or as Fenton says, " two large stones, near the road side, about a bowshot 
from the church to the south-west,'' already broken up and removed in his time, which 
when struck sounded like a bell. Maenclochog is now chiefly known for its seven fairs 
annually held there; but in old times it appears to have been of more importance, 
judging from the remains immediately behind it, on the slopes of Preseleu, where several 
" Longstones" (Meini hirion) still remain, about 6 ft. high ; duly whitewashed, like other 
large objects, by the peasantry to keep off evil spirits. A little to the north are two 
fallen cromlechs, or " Coetan" (so called from our word ** Quoit"), the capstone of the 
first being 8 ft. 4 by 5 ft 3, and 6 ft. thick, and one of the stones on which it stood 
6 ft. high by 3 ft. 6. Forty feet north by east of this is a large fallen stone ; and nine 
feet beyond it an upright slab, 5 ft. in height by the same in breadth ; twenty-nine feet 
fipom which is another fallen cromlech, with a capstone 11 ft. 6 long by 6 ft. 6, amidst 
some fallen stones. Thirty-three feet from it to the west is a small stone circle, 21 ft. in 
diameter; and about eighty yards to the north-east, is a circular enclosure within a 
mound composed of earth, and once encircled by large stones, most of which have been 
taken away for fences. It is on the slope of the hill, its smallest diameter being about 
170 ft., and within the area on the south side is a spring of water (pi. 2, fig. 8). 

Three-quarters of a mile south-east of Maenclochog are two embankments about 
eight feet apart, apparently belonging to Castell Fforlan ; and in the fence to the north of 
Temple Druid is a " longstone" from 7 to 8 ft. high. At Temple Druid a cromlech 
formerly stood (with a capstone about 13 ft. in diameter) on three supporters, as I learnt 
from an old man who had assisted in taking it down ; and several " longstones" may 
still be seen in the neighbourhood. Temple Druid, I must observe, is not a name of 
great antiquity, having been given to the spot from its vicinity to the cromlech, according 
to Fenton, not very long before that monument was destroyed. Three miles east of 
Maenclochog is Monachlochddu (once the abode of monks, as its name implies) ; and 
about half a mile to the north-north-east is a circle, composed of sixteen stones, the 
largest of which does not exceed 3 ft. 2 in height. Two of these have fallen. The 
diameter of the circle within the stones is 75 ft. About 400 ft. to the north-east are 
two ** longstones," 5 ft. 6 high, standing 48 ft. apart (pi. 3, fig. 1). 

The ground is here very swampy, showing that a change has taken place since the 

circle was put up. I have observed the same in the sites of other monuments, on Dart- 

I moor and elsewhere, which accords with the fact of our finding so many ancient objects 

in places now flooded by water, or overlaid with peat. From Monachlochddu the road runs 
j over Preseleu, in a low part between the Moel Trigam and Crug y Bwch (" Tumulus of 

/the Deer "). On the former are three cams, whence its name ; but I did not ascend this 
VOL. II. M M 
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high point, not having then heard of a triple stone camp, said to occupy its summit, 
which, however, from its great height, would not be very well calculated to guard this 
pass.^ 

To the north of Preseleu, and about three miles south-east of Newport, is the cromlech of 
Pentre Evan (properly Pentre Ifan), remarkable for its height ; the lower part of the capstone 
being 7 ft. 7 in. from the ground at its centre, so that a man on horseback can pass under 
it ; and the space of 10 ft. in length between the north and south supporters, by 9 ft. 4 in., 
gives an area beneath it capable of holding a considerable number of persons. Of the 
three upright stones on the south side, two only touch the capstone, the third being 2 in. 
lower than its companions. The two highest are 7 ft. 9 in., and the northern supporter 
is 7 ft., high. The capstone measures 1 6 ft. 6 in. by 9 ft. 4 in., and about 2 ft. 6 in. at its 
thickest or southern end. Adjoining it, at the S.E. comer, are two large upright slabs, 
(juite unconnected with the support of this monument ; and three large fallen stones lie 
towards the north end, partly beneath the capstone, and another a short way from it to 
the south-west. (PI. 3, fig. 2.) The general character and importance of this monument 
will be more readily appreciated from the drawing of it in plate 4, which I am enabled 
to give through the kindness and liberality of the Rev. E. L. Barnwell, who, in the name of 
the members of the Cambrian Archaeological Association, has allowed the B. A. Association 
the use of this engraving, from vol. xi, p. 285 of the ArchcBologia Cambrensis. The object 
of the two upright slabs, at the south-east comer of the cromlech, cannot easily be 
explained. They have been thought to be part of a gallery attached to it ; but Mr. 
Longueville Jones supposes the present monument " to have formed one of several 
other sepulchral chambers, covered by a common mound." If so, the height and circum- 
ference of the mound must have been very great, and its entire disappearance is 
remarkable ; for though I am now disposed to believe that cromlechs were so covered, 
it is certainly extraordinary that of all those in England, and of the numerous ones in 
Northern Africa, none should have retained any part of the mound of earth that once con- 
cealed them, while tump-chambers and other hollow monuments are still buried under their 
earthen tumuli. Some, too, like that of Manorbeer, in Pembrokeshire, are so placed as to 
leave no room for a earn, or a tumulus. If not so covered, cromlechs, it is true, would 
be the very worst and most exposed kind of sepulchre, and probability is therefore in 

^ In guardiiig a moderately open pass, they frequently placed a camp near the road, regardless of its 
being commanded by neighbonring heights. This may be unintelligible to those who do not know the 
position of fortified towns like Mycenes, and other places in various countries, which were defensible, 
though commanded by hills ; and who do not remember that commanding ground did not really command, 
and gave little advantage to an enemy, unless his missiles could reach the interior of the fortified place. 
(See Jovmal of the Association, vol. zviii, p. 118, on Grimsponnd.) 
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favour of their having been buried and concealed ; but it is not from probability that 
I have been induced to alter my former opinion of cromlechs being without a mound ; 
and I have since obtained direct evidence of their being so buried, from seeing two at 
Marros, on the south-west border of Caermarthenshire, where the stones which covered 
them still form part of their earn or tumulus. This fact also disposes me to abandon, or 
at least to modify, my classification of cromlechs which I proposed before in vol, xviii, p. 
45, of the Journal of the British Archaeological Association. Owen calls the Pentre Ifan 
monument " Maen y gromleck '' (a mutation for " cromlech "\ and Camden gives it the 
same name ; and as it is a fashion with some at the present day to object to this word, 
we may be satisfied to know that it was used at least as early as the reign of Elizabeth ; 
and if one, sanctioned by so long a date, is not to be among the " in honore vocabulaj' or 
retained in our language, we may be called upon to reject some hundreds introduced 
since that period. Camden considers cromlech to be a monument on pillars — ^a cist, one 
on stones placed on their edges ; and as crom is applied in Welsh to a raised roof or gable, 
the compound word cromlech might mean a roof slab. Camden states that the Pentre 
Ifan cromlech stood in the midst of a circle of rude stones " pitched on end,'' the diameter 
of the area being 50 ft. ; but its position, on a lower level than the ground to the south 
of it, ill accords with the space required for a circle. Camden (whose authority no one 
would call in question) only described it from the reports of others ; and as he considers 
the supporting pillars of Arthur's stone, in Gower, to be " set in a circle,'' the expression 
may not be very definite. He also speaks of a piece broken ofi" and lying by Pentre Ifan 
cromlech, about 10 ft. in length by 5 ft. in breadth, which still remains there. George 
Owen, who is quoted by Fenton (p. 560), says "there are seven stones that doe stand 
circle-wise, like in form to the new moon, under the south end of the great stone, and 
on either side two upright stones confronting each other." Five still remain. He also 
says the " two other rude columns, near the south-west comer, once seemed to have had 
a correspondence with some which are now fallen." 

In the churchyard of Nevem, or Llan Ever, is a fine sculptured cross 12 ft. high, and 
planted in the ground to the depth of about 9 ft., well preserved, and ornamented with 
the interlaced pattern common on such crosses. On it are the two short inscriptions 
so well known, which are given by Camden with others in the church. On the hill, 
about one hundred and fifty yards from the church, is a small cross cut on the slate rock, 
by the side of a footpath, with a step below it, probably made by the monks for them- 
selves and others who knelt before it ; and two miles and a half to the N.N.E. of Nevern 
is the cromlech called Llech y Dribedd (" the slab of the three graves"), showing that the 
name Llech was not altogether confined to slabs. It has a massive capstone 7 ft. 1 0. in. 
long by 7 ft. 7 in., and from 3 ft. 1 in. to 4 ft. thick. Such large massive capstones are not 
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common ; but this is much inferior to Arthur's stone, in Gower, which is 13 ft. 7 in. 
by 7 ft. 5 in. in length, and 7 ft. 5 in. in thickness at the largest end. The three supporters 
of Llech y Dribedd are from 3 ft. to 4 ft 8 in. high, the highest part of the cromlech 
being 8 ft. 10 in. from the ground ; and the fourth lies beneath it, useless, as in Camden's 
time. In its three supporters probably originated the erroneous idea that Llech y Dribedd 
signifies "tripod-stone" (pi. 3, fig. 3). The diflference between dribedd, ** three graves," and 
Trevethy (Trevethau), "town of graves," (in Cornwall), is also shown by the absence of the 
plural termination "au" in the former and its presence in the latter name. Fenton (p. 535) 
mentions a stone at the west end of the field in which it stands, called Maen y tri thiveddy 
" the stone of the three heirs," " the possessions of three different men having met there," 
which may be connected with the name of this cromlech, though of a different significa- 
tion. 

One mile and a quarter N.N. W. of Nevem is the cromlech of Trellyffant, or Trellyffan, 
near Tredryssi (pi. 3, fig. 4.) The capstone measures 6 ft. 10 in. by 6 ft., about 2 ft. 4 in. 
thick, and the same from the ground, being no longer in its original position on the 
supporting pillars, having been forcibly turned sideways, and now lying east and west 
by compass.^ Here (as in some other places) the ground about this monument is slightly 
raised, being possibly part of the mound once placed over it. In a field close to Newport is 
another cromlech, called Careg Goitan^ (pi. 3, fig. 5.) It slopes very much at one end, 
which is 2 ft. 8 in., while the other is 4 ft. 4 in., from the ground. The capstone is 3 ft. to 
3 ft. 6 in. thick, and rests on two of its supporters, the third not touching it ; and near it 
lie other large stones. From the north-east side of it is a good view of the town and 
castle of Newport. 

About a mile and a quarter from this town, on the road to Fishguard, are remains of 
a curious monument called Careg y Gof, which consists of a cluster of five cromlechs, or 
large cist-vaens, so placed as to radiate from the centre. They are noticed in No. xlvii of the 
Archceologia Cambrensis, p. 310, July, 1866, where an account of them has been promised 
for a future number of that Journal. I could not meet with the avenue said to be on 
this road. 

The headland of Dinas is about two miles farther to the north-west. The hollow 
between it and the mainland is not an entrenchment, but has been formed by nature, 
though the headland itself may have been a fortified post, for which such natural 
heights were generally used by the Britons, its rocky shore effectually defending it on the 

^ Not that cromlechs were placed in any particular direction, for *' the points of the compass'* at 
which they stand vary in different places. 

2 The " Qnoit stone." The idea of throwing a qnoit occurs in the name of the " Hurlers," in Cornwall. 
Careg is stone, rock, or crag ; crug mound, heap ; twmp tump, mound. 
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i sea side ; and the name Dinas, "castle," or "fortified town on a hill," appears to justify 

that conjecture. The low ground between it and the mainland is little above the level of 
the sea, which may once have covered it ; and this gives it the appearance of a deep broad 
trench. The houses here, as in other parts of the country, are always carefully white- 
washed to the very top of their roofe, that process being thought to counteract the 
effects of evil spirits and of lightning, the houseleck alone being exempt firom it, as it is 
supposed to have a similar influence. 

About two and a half miles north-west of Fishguard is the Llanwnda cromlech, high 
upon the side of a rocky height, about three hundred yards to the S.S.E. of the 
village. The capstone, a large flat slab 11 ft. long, with an average breadth of 10 ft. 7 in. 
or (13 ft. 2 in. at the front part and 4 ft. at the back, where it rests upon the rock), has 
sUpped off all its supporters except the one in front, which is 4 ft. high (pi. 3, fig. 6.) 
Beneath it is a hollow, formed by excavations in quest of treasure (and now filled with 
water), in which nothing was found except some sea- worn pebbles and charred wood of 
more recent time. I could discover no traces of the basin said to be upon the capstone 
of this cromlech. 

Looking down from it, to the left you see the bay and point of land called Careg 
Gwastad ("the level rock"), where the French landed in 1797 ; a desolate spot^ ill suited 
to raise the spirits of the unfortunate men put on shore there, with the promise of con- 
quest, and deserted by the fleet that brought them. 

In a fence near the village of Llanwnda are some large stones, but not part of a circle, 
as some might imagine. 

On the hill above Trehelyn is a small camp, about one third of a mile inland, placed in 
a good position for watching the western coast of this large promontory of Pen Caer ; and 
at Castell Forth is another, 1 05 ft. in diameter from centre to centre of the vallum, with 
a deep ditch (pi. 3, fig. 7) about 12 ft. broad, the agger being still from 9 ft. to 10 ft. in 
height. It appears to have been deepened at a later time, probably when the invasions 
of the Danes took place ; unless, indeed, it may have been converted by the Irish into 
a Rath ; and a similar deepening of the ditch may be observed in other British camps. 
These two, with the forts of Castell Coch and Aber Castell, were considered sufficient to 
watch the rocky coast in this direction. 

A little beyond St. Nicholas, about two miles south of Castell Forth, is a cromlech, the 
capstone of which measures 7 ft. 3 in. by 3 ft. 10 in., and from 1 ft. 4 in. to 1 ft. 10 in. 
thick, having only two supporters left — one 4 ft. 8 in. high, the other 4 ft. 11 in. to 
5 ft. 10 in., which last it touches in two places (pi. 3, fig. 8), thus obtaining a third 
point d'appicV It stands on a very slight mound, a short way from some abrupt rocks 

* It often happens that some of the slabs do not tonch the capstone, even when the cromlech is in a 
perfect state. 
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which mark its position from a distance. I looked in vain for the circle to the east of St. 
Nicholas, and only found two " longstones/' — one standing, about 9 ft. 3 in. high by 
3 ft. 6 in., and 3 ft. 2 in. thick ; the other fallen about 23 ft. from it. 

Castell Morris, about five miles south-west of Fishguard, stands above a valley, which, 
as well as the old road, was commanded in British times by a camp, now crossed at one 
end by a modem road ; and one mile farther to the south the road is crossed nearly at 
right angles by the Ffordd Fleming, running in a curving course towards St. David's. The 
Ffordd Fleming, the " Flemish road,'' or Via Flandrica, called also by the Welsh Ffordd y 
Llddron ("Thieves' road"), continues in a north-easterly direction, beyond the Castell 
Morris road towards Llanstinon, and probably thence over the hollow ground and hills to 
the north of Preseleu Mountain towards Cardigan, which town the Flemings occupied 
more than once, and from which they were as often expelled by the Welsh. From the 
use made of it by that people, it received its name Ffordd Fleming ; but it was not 
made by them, being a Roman (perhaps a British) road, which ran from Loventium (Llanio) 
to Menapia (St. David's) ; that and the Via Julia meeting at Menapia, as it met the Sam 
Helen at Loventium coming by Caio and the goldmines of the Ogdfau from Bannium 
(Brecon). It was therefore quite distinct from the Via Julia which crossed the AVestern 
Cleddeu at Ford, on its way from Ad Vigesimum to Menapia. It was also called Fford, 
or Sam Helen, like the road it met at Loventium, and H6n Fford (" old road "). Another 
road, coming from Maridunum (Caermarthen) and Nidum,^ joined these two at Loventium. 

I could not find the cromlech marked on the Ordnance Survey at Pen y Bank ; and 
the remains of the other at Trehowel consist of one of its pillars, measuring 4 ft. 6 in. 
in height, and the fragments of its capstone, having been taken down about twelve years 
ago, when some of the stones were broken up and used in building the church of St 
Edren's. The ground is very high in this part, and the view extends to Roch Castle, and 
to the sea which appears in the distance beyond St. Edren's. 

On the way from Castell Morris to Aber Castell, I looked in vain for two cromlechs to 
the west of Mathry, and found only one, half concealed in a fence, of which it forms a 
very efficient part. The capstone is 13 ft. long by 8 ft. 9 in., and 4 ft. 5 in. thick, resting 
on one of its supporters, which is 5 ft. 5 in. high. Another fallen pillar measures 
7 ft. 6 in. in length (pi. 3, fig. 9.) Fenton (p. 30) mentions another cromlech, which a farmer 
told him he had opened, "overturning the supporters, and removing the incumbent stone," 
under which he found a rude sort of pavement and an arched vaults — ^an account appa- 
rently not very trustworthy. 

Aber Castell is on the sea-coast, and near it is the cromlech of Longhouse or Trevine 

^ Part of this road from Nidum (Neath) is traced at Pensam, a quarter or half a mile south of Caer- 
marthen, mentioned above in p. 224. 
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(Trefine or Trefdyn^), picturesquely placed on high ground, with the sea* and the rocky 
indented coast to Strumble Head, forming the background. Its capstone is 14 ft. 9 in. 
to 15 ft. long, by 8 ft 10 in., but of very irregular shape, and varying in thickness 
from 2 ft. 4 in. to 5 ft. Of its supporters, three only touch it, the highest of which is 
5 ft. 8 in ; the lowest, 4 ft. 7 in., and the chamber beneath it is formed of six stones. I 
could find no basin upon it, nor upon any other cromlech I visited in Pembrokeshire 
(pL 3, fig. 10.) 

The small narrow harbour of Aber Castell is principally formed by the rock at the 
north of its mouth, which is an island at high tide, but which presents no objects of inte- 
rest, except the grave of " Sampson's finger,'' and some ordinary tombs of earth of smaller 
dimensions. It is also much protected by the head to the north-west. On another 
projecting point to the westward is a camp^ called " Castell Coch " (the " red castle ") — 
the same name given to that of Forth Mawr, which is two miles from it to the north-east 
It occupies the whole of the small headland, and is defended by three ditches, extending 
across its narrow neck — a distance of about 130 ft. These effectually prevented 
all access to it from the mainland; and the coast being rocky and precipitous, 
rendered it a strong position. The outer ditch, cut through the rock to the depth of 
10ft. to 15 ft., with its agger, probably a strongly palisaded vallum, presented a convex 
firont to the besiegers ; and the position of the gateway close to the cliff confined them to a 
small and dangerous position while attacking the entrance ; and though these watch-camps 
on the coast contained small garrisons, they were frequently very strong, and were able 
to give warning to the larger fortified places in the interior, while they could assail and 
bum his vessels if the enemy ventured far into the country, and left too feeble 
a guard to protect them. Two miles to the south-west is Castell Hdfod, which Fenton 
supposes fix)m its form was a castrum aestivum of the Komans "on the road" from 
Loventium to Menapia, but it is more than a mile to the north of it. Of its character 
I cannot speak, not having visited it. I was also unable to examine the large British 
camp at Aber PwU, about two miles south-west of Llanrian, where report speaks of 
ancient huts, within its area. 

On the road from Fishguard to Haverfordwest are several camps so placed as to 
overlook the road by St Dogwell's and the valley towards Haverfordwest,^ shewing how 
carefully the country was guarded inland as well as on the coast It is evident that they 
particularly dreaded an attack from the sea ; their outposts were the watch-camps just 

^ 1 need scarcelj observe that there is no t; in Welsh, but that the single / has that sound. The 
village of Trevine is some distance from the cromlech. 

^ One of these, in the parish of Budbazton, is remarkable for its inner area or keep (v. Arch. Cam- 
brensi8f vol. zxzvii, p. i, pi. 1, fig. 2); but I was prevented by the weather from visiting it. 
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mentioned ; and from these camp after camp succeeded on the hills, which commanded 
the roads leading through the valleys into the interior. In most cases, the strongest encamp- 
ments were placed on high ground, a few miles from the sea ; good examples of which may be 
seen in Cardiganshire, near Aberystwith, and in other districts ; but I will confine myself 
to the camps of Pembrokeshire, especially about Narberth, where those of Caerau 
Gaer, Lampeter Velfry, Castel Meh^rin, and Parrot's Walls, formed an interior line 
of defence, extending to others about Pendine ; and to the inner line the small coast- 
camp of Amroth, and the larger ones at H6n Castle, Tenby, and Manorbeer, were 
outposts/ Others were placed to the westward, which had also their own interior line of 
works to support them. 

Castell Meh6rin (the "Wethers' Caatle'') is a strong work, about 235 ft. by 130 ft. 
in diameter, in a very commanding position. It is of oblong shape, with round ends, 
and being thought to have unusually straight sides, some have ascribed it to the Eomans, 
though this feature is not singular in British camps. Boman coins found in it have 
tended to strengthen their conjecture ; but, in reality, this fact only shews that it may 
have been occupied, like other British camps, by the Romans.* That of Lampeter 
Velfry (pi. 3, fig. 11) is about 60 ft. in diameter within the agger, and commands the 
valley below it ; but the larger one seen from it, about a mile and a quarter to the north- 
west, is the Caerau Gaer above mentioned, which is in a very commanding position, and 
one of the most important camps in this part of the country. It is about 325 ft. in diameter 
within the agger, which, on the east front is 8 to 9 ft. high on the inside, at the present 
day, and from the bottom of the ditch about 1 5 ft., with a breadth of more than 20 ft. 
The ditch is still 6 ft. deep, and about 13 ft. wide in that part. The entrance is on 
the south-west (pi. 3, fig. 12). 

The same mode of defence is continued along the rest of the southern coast of Pem- 
brokeshire ; and a succession of small camps may be seen from Manorbeer to Milford 
Haven ; from which, on the approach of an enemy by sea, signals were made to the line 
of larger defences inland. They occupy small headlands, and vary in size and form, 
according to the ground on which they stand, and are defended on the land side by two 
or three aggers, each with its ditch, placed across the neck of these small promontories. 
The camps of the inner line are larger ; and that near Warren, between St. TwinneFs and 
Castle Martin (marked "entrenchment" in the Ordnance Survey), had three valla,^ the inner 

^ Two coast camps have also been fotuid by Mr. Barnwell on the hill at Lydstep. 

^ Boman coins have been found in many of these circular British camps (see also Camden, voL ii, p. 
748). 

^ I include in the vallum the palisaded agger, and the rampart above a ditch ; an agger might have 
no dtch. 
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area measuring 270 ft. by 240 ft., the agger 31 ft. and its ditch 21 ft. in breadth, then 
two outer valla with a large space between each ; giving a total of 420 to 450 ft. for the 
diameter of the whole encampment. A similar series of defences extends up the 
vaUey from Milford Haven, commanding the approach by it from the sea. and guard- 
ing the whole of the country to the westward within the area of that extensive point of 
land. 

But it is not my intention to enter into a detailed description of the encampments 
and defences of the Britons ; they would require too much space for this paper, which I 
have endeavoured to confine within the shortest limits. I cannot, however, conclude 
without observing that I see no grounds for giving the name "Danish" to so many of our 
camps ; when I consider their position and arrangement^ the evidence of their being 
part of a general defensive system, and the obvious fact that it would have been the 
height of imprudence in the Danes to leave their ships on the coast, under a small 
guard, to be destroyed by the people, whose country they invaded without holding 
any part of it in subjection. At the time when the Danish forays were made, 
about the year 787, or 795, the Saxons lived in towns, not in camps; and the object of 
the Danes was to ravage the country, and plunder the inhabited places where the most 
booty was to be obtained. It was not till after they began to winter in England (the 
first year being 855, according to the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, when they wintered in 
Sheppey) that they required any stationary abode in the country; they then esta- 
blished themselves in towns belonging to the Saxons, as Nottingham, Northampton, Eep- 
ton, Leicester, Thetford, Reading, and others; and if in those days they erected camps, it 
was in parts of England where constant battles took place between them and the 
Saxons, or where they could reach the interior by following the course of rivers. But 
they did not construct them in the districts they invaded during their earlier pre- 
datory excursions ; and when they occasionally occupied old British camps, as at 
Blanco, and Pusto Hill, near the river Idle in Nottinghamshire (hence called " Danish 
camps"), and other places, this was after they had begun to winter in England.^ In 
earlier times they only made descents from the sea, and retired with their booty to their 
ships ; and though in the wilds of South Wales the inhabitants continued to use the old 
camps, as places of refuge from the Danes, to a much later time than the English did in 
their country, no Danish camps were constructed there, the country being too poor to 
invite a long sojourn : the Danish field-works were of a temporary kind, useful only to 
marauders ; and I have lately found in Gower some of their pits, evidently made for the 
purpose of watching the camps occupied by the natives, and for collecting plunder ; which 

^ Camden makes some sensible remarks on the Danes as plunderers, and on their not building monu- 
ments in this country, which may apply to camps also (vol. ii, p. 750). 
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are highly satisfactory, from being similar to the Pen pits of Somersetshire, always ascribed 
to the Danes. 

It has been supposed that the name " Danes' Raths," given to certain camps in Ire- 
land, proves those called " Raths" in Pembrokeshire to be Danish ; but, if so, we are 
expected to believe that the Danes had twelve or more scattered about the country to 
the west and north-east of Haverfordwest, and only in that inland part, without any 
others to keep up their communications with the coast. It is also supposed that the 
Raths are in the district of Pembrokeshire called " the Euglishry,'' which was inhabited 
by the Flemings placed there by Henry I and II, and called Ros ; but this is disproved 
by the fact that the district of R6s extended from Haverfordwest to the south- 
ward, where no Raths are met with ; and in reality, the name Rath was introduced by the 
Irish, who, as Owen in his History of Pembrokeshire says, "swarmed" there, and were 
" like to match the other inhabitants in number.'' 

Local names are not always to be depended upon, and we see how commonly the term 
" Caesar's Camp" is given in England to earthworks of British time. But in this case we 
know exactly the character of the Irish Rath, and what it really was. The Rath was mostly 
a homestead with ground attached to it, agreeing with the same word in Welsh meaning 
a " cleared space"; and it consisted of a dwellinghouse, an ox-stall, a calf-house, a pigstye, 
and a sheep-pen ; which buildings were generally enclosed within a rampart and ditch, for 
defence. The idea of the Rath being Danish is erroneous; and the name is not Danish, 
but Celtic. It is mentioned in the Brehon laws with various prefixes, showing that it 
was generally occupied by natives, as "Finne Rath," a homestead occupied by the original 
members of the kindred ; while others were held by tenants, or by serfs, on the lands of the 
chief, whom the tenants were bound to serve in war. And when the Irish settled in 
Pembrokeshire they naturally kept up their own laws and customs, and adopted ancient 
camps to serve for the Raths, or fortified homesteads, to which they had been accustomed. 

The Raths of Ireland, however, were not only homesteads ; they were sometimes 
enclosures surrounding ecclesiastical buildings, and sometimes encircling a village or a 
town ; and it often happened that in Ireland the old forts of the Pagans were occupied 
as Raths, like those in Pembrokeshire. Dr. Petrie, in his admirable work on the round 
towers of Ireland (p. 445), shews that the Rath was properly an enclosure of earth, 
generally circular; that the term "Rath" and "Lis"^ were synonymous with each other; 
that when of stone, or of earth faced with stone, it was denominated Cathair, or more 
usually Caiseal (Cashel) ; that " all these terms had been applied by the pagan Irish to 
their fortresses of earth and stone," and that " the term dun was applied indifierently to 

1 The WelBh Llya, " palace," " place," or " mansion," in Irish a " fort" or earthen enclosore, whence 
Lismore, the " great fort." In Welsh Lljs mawr would be " the great mansion." 
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both." It is, I believe, from this last name, united to that of Rath {Dun, or Dinas, Rath), 
that the mistake has originated of calling them Dane, or Dane's, Rath. Duriy like the 
dinas of the Welsh, signifies a fortified hill, and thence a castle. 

Dr. Petrie observes that many of these old pagan Raths, or fortresses of earth as 
well as of stone, were given up to the clergy by the Irish pagans on their conversion to 
Christianity. Some stone cashels were also erected by the ecclesiastics themselves, one 
of the finest of them being that of St. Molaise, on Inishmurry, an " island" in the Bay of 
Sligo. " It is of an irregular, round form, and nearly 200 ft. in its greatest internal 
diameter. The wall varies in thickness from 5 to 7 and 8 ft, and in height from 1 2 to 
16, built of calp limestone, undressed, and without cement" (p. 450). We also find that 
the cashel, dun, and rath, were sometimes earthen fortresses, sometimes stone enclosures 
imitative of them, and called by the same three names; "all more or less circular in 
plan, whether of stone or simply of earth, or of stone intermixed with earth, or of earth 
faced with stone. The underground chambers are mostly in the stone cashels, conse- 
quently none are found in the Raths of earth in Pembrokeshire ; though a friend of mine 
assures me that such underground chambers and passages are met with in the earthen 
Raths of Ireland, and that some of the Irish Raths are of rectangular form, and even of 
the two, the circular and quadrangular, forms combined. 

I have described the cromlechs I visited to the north of Narberth, and have men- 
tioned the names of others in Pembrokeshire, among which are those of Begelley, Manor- 
beer, Newton-Burrows, and St David's Head; and having been allowed by the Rev. 
E. L. Barnwell to introduce engravings of the three last (as well as of the Pentre Ifan 
cromlech, pi. 4), from very careful drawings by the Rev. H. Longueville Jones, whose kind- 
ness and liberality wiU, I am sure, be highly appreciated by the British Archaeological Asso- 
ciation, I will add a few remarks upon them, and upon that of Begelley. The last is 
about a quarter of a mile from the village, but is so completely ruined that its character 
can no longer be recognised. It consists of five scattered blocks varying from 8 ft by 
3 ft 4 ins. and 3 ft 8 ins. in thickness to 4 ft. 1 ins. by 2 ft 7 ins. and 2 ft 2 ins. in 
thickness, and occupies a space of about 38 ft. in length; so that tradition alone pre- 
vents our considering it part of an avenue rather than of a cromlech. 

That of Manorbeer (plate 4) stands on the cliffs above the sea, on a small point of 
land forming the south-west extremity of the little bay of the same name. Its outer end 
rests on two low supporters standing nearly at a right angle with each other, and the 
inner end rests partly on the ground, partly on another block, immediately below a 
wall of rock or line of stone slabs. From these the capstone itself seems to have been 
taken, though it exceeds the others in size, being 13 ft. 9 ins. long by 8 ft 6 ios., and 1 ft 
9 ins. thick, decreasing in breadth at its outer point As I have before observed, there appears 

NN2 
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to be little room for a mound or earn to stand over this cromlech, as the ground falls very 
suddenly from it on two sides ; and to this singular position, so near the cliff, it is indebted 
for its peculiar effect. Almost hanging over the sea, it appears to be the burying-place of 
some chief who perished in the waters below. It reminded me of the tomb raised on the 
shore at Corfu to the memory of Menecrates ; and part of the inscription on that monu- 
ment might, perhaps, apply to this British chieftain, " evt wovrfp aXero"; unless, indeed, he 
died a more glorious death, while defending his native land against the aggressions of 
marauders from the sea ; whose approach, having been observed from the neighbouring 
camp on Old Castle Head (commanding, as it did, the whole coast and sea for miles to 
the east and west), had urged the chief to oppose their landing on the inviting sands of 
the bay, beneath the spot where his tomb was afterwards raised to commemorate his 
valour and his death. 

The view from the coast is here eminently picturesque, and the cromlech, the old 
church, and the extensive ruins of the mediaeval castle, are all objects of great interest. 
The original castle belonged to the family of the De Barri, one of whom was the well- 
known Giraldus Cambrensis, fourth son of William de Barri and Anghared grandaughtcr 
of Rhys ap Theodor (Tewdwr), prince of South Wales. Of all their sons, Giraldus alone 
had a distaste for military pursuits. He was born a.d. 1146, and when five years old, 
being alarmed by an attack made upon the castle, he was carried, at his urgent request, 
to the church on the opposite side of the valley, where, pleased with the security and 
repose of the place, he determined to become a churchman ; and it is to this circumstance, 
and to his learning in after life, that we are indebted for the instruction and amusement 
we derive from his works. Many additions have, of course, been made to the castle 
since his time ; but we trace the peculiar features of the neighbourhood as described by 
him, — the rivulet of never-failing water, the site of the large lake, the mill between 
the castle and the church, and the orchard, the vineyard, and the wood, as well as the 
fishpond beneath the castle walls; and in the church a monument still remains, supposed 
to be of one of his brothers, clad in the coat-of-mail of the period, with his shield bearing 
the arms of the family. The internal arrangements of the castle, its numerous round 
Pembrokeshire chimneys, and the extent of the rooms of the interior, its spacious court- 
yard, and its additions of Edwardian time, are all worthy of notice; and the local 
peculiarities and historical associations of Manorbeer render it one of the most interesting 
spots on the coast of South Wales. 

Of Newton cromlech one end of the capstone alone rests on an upright supporter, 
the others having fallen down, as may be seen from the admirable drawing given of it by 
Mr. Longueville Jones in plate 5. It stands on a large tract of sand-hills called Newton- 
Burrows, looking down upon the bay to the westward ; from which the land stretches out 
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to the north-west, and forms the large head at the entrance of Milford Haven. The coast 
in that part was protected, in British times, by two catbps, which were a continuation of 
the defences already mentioned, occupying various points from Manorbeer to Linney 
Head. Fenton thinks this cromlech had a low agger of earth raised round it, of no 
inconsiderable area ; which was probably part of the tumulus once placed over it. 

That on St. David's Head^ (plate 5) lies outside the camp which guarded the bay to 
the south of it, .whose sandy shore afforded a good landing-place for an enemy. The cap- 
stone has slipped off its supporters, and is only partially raised from the ground at one 
end. But this monument and the neighbouring camp are well worthy of a visit ; and in 
the latter, besides the usual features of such defences, we find several hut-circles of stone; 
the door-posts of some still remaining in situ, like those on Dartmoor. The camp, there- 
fore, possesses additional interest and importance; showing, as it does, that the inhabitants 
had of old the same round huts in South as in North Wales ; and that the character of 
their abodes was the same throughout the island, from south to north, from Cornwall and 
Devonshire to Northumberland, wherever similar materials could be obtained for their 
construction. 

In South Wales weapons and various implements of stone, as well as of bone, have 
often been met with, as in England and other countries, which have been hastily ascribed 
to " the stone period,*' when the use of metal was unknown; but this notion of" the stone 
period" is very fallacious, as I have elsewhere had occasion to state,^ for though in the 
very infancy of mankind stone was used while metal was unknown, this was in an age 
long anterior to the monumental or other records of the races with whom we are 
acquainted ; the first of whom, the ancient Egyptians, had metal arms and implements at, 
and probably long before, the date of the oldest monuments which remain in the Valley 
of the Nile, erected about 2450 B.c. This was many ages before the stone tools 
discovered in Europe were made by our barbarous predecessors ; and we have abundant 
proof (if any were needed to establish a well-known fact), that stone tools and weapons were 
used in one country at the same time that bronze and even iron were common in another. 
Indeed, stone continued to be employed by the poorer classes long after metal had been 
generally adopted in their own country, and stone knives were used in Egypt to the 
atest times for religious and other purposes. Implements of bronze are also found in 
some tombs of the ancient Britons, and those of stone in other tombs of the same 
period ; manufactured bronze was imported, as Csesar tells us (" Britanni) sare utuntur 

^ The exact position of the ancient town of Menapia has not jet been ascertained. The resemblance 
of its name to that of the Menapii, in whose country (between the modem Meuse and the Scheldt) 
Caraasins was bom, has led to the error of supposing him to have been a Briton. 

' In the catalogue of my collection of antiquities given to Harrow School, 1866. 
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importato"; and those, no doubt, who could afford it, used metal, while the poorer 
classes were contented with tools and weapons of stone. Even at the present day stone 
cdtes^ are made and employed for skinning animals in North America, similar to those 
ancient ones found in England and on the continent of Europe, yet we do not live in " the 
stone period"; and in like manner some people had stone at the same time that others, 
even their own neighbours, more civilised than themselves, used metal implements. 
Again, we have sufficient proof, from the forms of several flint arrow-heads, that they 
were sometimes copied, by a rude people, from those of metal, being of a character which 
men who had always been accustomed to the use of stone would never have devised; and 
arrow-heads with long barbs, like the two here given (plate 6, figs. 1, 2), would not have 
been thought of by people accustomed to cut flints, who had not seen those of metal. 
(See also Bateman's Vest, Ant Derh., p. 4; Akerman's Index, pi. iv, f. 14, the three first 
ffint arrow-heads of the Celtic period ; and many in the collection of the British Museum.) 
In like manner the stone axes found in South Wales, of the form given in fig. 3, 8^ ins. 
long by 6 ins. broad, and | in. thick, ground to a sharp edge at the upper and lower ends, 
could only have been copied from metal tools. The curved comers of a cutting blade would 
never have been made of this shape in stone, so liable to be broken off at the first blow, if 
the maker had been accustomed to see none but stone implements ; though the form was 
both consistent and useful in one of metal. We as clearly perceive the metal type in this, as 
we trace the metal vase in the earthenware copy, where the handles are represented, in the 
baked pottery, fastened to the body by mimic pins or nails, so often seen in Greek vases. 

In like manner, to ascribe such weapons or tools as are found of British time, to " the 
stone period," leads to an erroneous idea of the age when their makers lived. 

There is a tendency in many persons to exaggerate the date of monuments, — a readi- 
ness to accept the ignotumpro magnifico; and though a debased imitation of a known type, 
often of Eoman time, may frequently be traced, and ought to be admitted, some enthusias- 
tic and inexperienced antiquaries are found ready to assign to it an unreasonable date 
merited only by objects of very high antiquity. 

^ From the Latin celtis, a *' chisel" — '^malleolo et celte literatus silex," of an inscription fonnd at 
Pola. This, h6wever, is said to be a forgery ; bnt the word does occur in the Vulgate translation of Job 
xix, 24, " Celte scnlpantur in silice." In the Septuagint this iron celte, or " iron pen," is " ypatpeit^ athripn^J'* 
In the Hebrew it is an iron engraving tool, in Job, and in Jer. xvii, 1 ; and a scribe's stylus in Jer. yiii, 8, 
and in Ps. xlv, I. " Celte" might therefore be more properly confined to a metal tool. 
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CAMPS, ROMAN ROADS, PAVEMENTS, ETC., IN SUFFOLK. 



BY 



GEORGE VERB IRVING, ESQ., V.P. 



^HE subjoined list shows that this county possesses thirty-five camps and other 
-^ fortifications included within the scope of this paper. I must own, however, that I 
have felt considerable disappointment in finding that, in the case of fully one half of 
these, the recorded descriptions are so vague as to render their classification impossible. 
Such descriptions as "Roman earthworks"; "vestiges of camp"; "the agger and foss of a 
Roman encampment, the entrenchment is in good preservation on the north and south, 
while it can be clearly traced on the east and west"; " a small camp," etc., are of no 
practical use. Again, there is no class of earthwork which is more interesting, from its 
exceeding rarity, than examples of the field-works of the middle ages; but what inform- 
ation, except as to the locality where an example occurs, is to be gathered from the 
statement that " on Westleton Heath, near Dunwich, are remains of fortifications thrown 
up against that town when unsuccessfully besieged during the wars of the barons"? The 
important use of all descriptions of camps is to enable comparison to be made with 
similar examples in other localities. For this purpose it is indispensable that the archaeo- 
logical world should be furnished with accurate measurements of the dimensions of each 
camp ; of the height of its rampart, and the depth of its ditch ; where the form is unusual, 
with a plan of the work; and in all cases, with information as to the nature of the 
ground in the interior of the work ; and, as far as possible, with that of the country in its 
immediate vicinity; and lastly, as to the source from which the garrison derived its 
supply of water. I have made these remarks because 1 am certain, from the well-known 
energy of the SuiFolk archaeologists, that this want of information will be soon remedied; 
to facilitate which I subjoin a list of the camps and other earthworks of which an accurate 
survey is desirable. 

Of British camps, Suffolk, like its sister county Norfolk, presents no examples ; but 
this will create no surprise when we advert to the description Tacitus {Annals xii, 31) 
has .given of the strongholds of the Iceni : Septum agresti aggere, a low bank sur- 
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mounted by a quickset — a type of fortification which, being in its permanent features 
very slight, would naturally soon disappear. 

Of the first period of Roman occupation, when that nation appeared as an invading 
army, moving in large bodies, and fortifying their successive encampments, we have a 
good example in the camp called Kentfield, at Ichlingham, which from its size was 
probably occupied by a force of two, if not three legions. It is possible that among 
the imperfectly described camps, other examples of this class may be found ; and it is 
probable that others have disappeared, as we can hardly believe that where the legions 
halted for only one night, the ramparts thrown up by the soldiers after their day's march 
could have been anything but very slight. 

In the second period, when the district had been occupied, but was still prone to 
insurrection, the Romans, to secure their conquest, constructed roads through it, and to 
preserve these lines of communication, erected in their vicinity smaller earthworks, 
which were called praesidia or castella, and were occupied by permanent garrisons. To 
this class belong, in all probability, the majority of the earthworks in Suffolk described as 
Roman ; but it is impossible to name individual examples until more definite descriptions 
have been obtained. 

The third period commenced when the country had become so quiet that a civil 
population mixed with the military. This is distinguished by the erection of what noiay 
be called towns, in contradistinction to merely military stations ; and to it I would 
ascribe the portion of the earthworks at Bungay which is referable to the Romans. 

The fourth period was that in which the district having been entirely settled, 
detached villas were erected, and to it we must refer the five discoveries recorded under 
the head of Pavements, etc. Towards the close of this period, several localities, and 
especially on the eastern sea-board, were subjected to attacks from piratical rovers, which 
led to the adoption of a new mode of fortification — viz., by walls of masonry. Of this 
t3rpe, Suffolk presents in Burgh Castle the most perfect example extant, and few who 
visited it during our Norfolk Congress will ever forget it. Walton Castle, near Felix- 
stowe, had it survived the attacks of the ocean, would also have been most interesting, 
but unfortunately it has not. We have, however, descriptions of it recorded, during the 
last century, which leave no doubt that it belonged to this class. 

Of the Romano-British type of earthwork, which, in fact, is but a variety of some of 
the Roman ones, we find no examples in Suffolk ; which is probably accounted for by the 
fact that the Romans had there left the much more formidable strongholds of Burgh, 
Walton, and the walled city of Colchester in the adjoining county, which relieved the 
inhabitants of the east coast from the nece^ity of erecting this class of earthwork, 
imposed on those of Sussex by the absence of all fortifications constructed of masonry, 
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Of the Dane-John type — which, although there are many minor variations in it, may 
be generally described as consisting of a raised keep with outworks — a style of fortification 
introduced during the struggles, according to historic records, between the Danes and the 
Saxons (several of them being known to have been constructed by Alfred and his daughter), 
and which afterwards were in many cases converted into the great Norman castles, — as, for 
instance, at Windsor — Suffolk possesses seven examples — viz., Bungay, Clare, Denham 
Castle, Eye Castle, Haughley, IlketshaU St John, and Lidgate, the first-mentioned being 
a most remarkable one. 

Camps, etc., of which a more accurate survey would be desirable, are : Aldborough, 
Black Ditches, Brettenham, Bungay, Burgh by Woodbridge, dare (Koman camp), Dunwich, 
Haverhill, Haughley, Hawgblee, Ipswich (ditch and bank defending harbour), Offton, 
Orford Castle, Southwold, Stonewalls, Stowlangtoft, Stratford, Thetford (on Suffolk side 
of river), Warrenhill, Westleton Heath, Wratting, Woolpit. 



SUFFOLK— ICENI. CAMPS. 

Aldbobouoh. Near this imperfect remains of a fortification. {Oro96y voce Suffolk,) 

Black Ditches, on Lavenham Heath. On Lavenham Heath, on the opposite bank of the river from 
Icklingham ; conjectured to be a Boman camp. (Proceedings Stiff. Arch. Institute^ i, 250.) 

Blythbobougb. Boman earthworks may be traced. (Stichlvng, i, 20.) 

Brettenham. Vestiges of a camp a quarter of a mile south-west of this place. (Beauties of England 
and Wales, xiv, 213.) 

Bemains of an old camp can be traced about a quarter of a mile south-west of village ; Boman coins 
found. ( Brit, Arch, Assoc, Jawm,^ zix, 288.) 

BuNOAY. Boman earthworks may be traced. (Suckling, i, 20.) 

Outney Common, encompassed by the Waveney, except on south side, where it is skirted by the 
town, from which it was cut off in ancient times by a deep ditch extending east and west to the two 
bends of the river. This ditch has been considered Boman, but there is no positive evidence of this. It 
may have been dug by the Bigods, and the materials so obtained employed to raise the huge barriers of 
earth round their castle. It isolated the common, and materially strengthened their fortress on the north. 
(Suckling, i, 131.) 

The castle walls, which are octangular, enclose at a distance of thirty feet a keep fifty-four feet 
square. In the centre of the keep a deep well of strong chalybeate water. The keep and inner ballium 
occupy an elevated site commanding the encircling moats and outer defences. The latter consist of pro- 
digious mounds of earth sweeping down to the banks of the Waveney, and may have been originally 
Boman. Part of those on south have been recently (1846) levelled. A ditch on south now dry, but 
still deep, evidently communicated in ancient times with the river, and might have been used to introduce 
small vessels with supplies. It was defended hj an embankment, which stretched from the marshes 
beyond it, and swept round to the eastern ramparts. The outworks continued in this direction, along 
VOL. TI. 
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the edge of the hill, above the present Bridge Street, and, turning in the form of a crescent north and 
west, enclosed the ground now occupied by the south side of Earsham Street, terminating at the banks 
of the river. There was a ford where Cock bridge now stands, which, with the road through the town, 
was commanded bj the castle. The deep ditch on Outney Common cut off all hostile approaches from 
the north. {lb., p. 138.) 

BuRQH Castle. As the Association have had an opportunity of inspecting this remarkable Roman 
station, it seems sufficient to give the subjoined description, taken chiefly from Mr. Harrod's elaborate 
and exhaustive paper, along with references to the earlier authors. 

Burgh Castle occupies a commanding position on the high ground to the east of the large tract of 
marsh land through which the waters of the Tare and the Waveney flow to the sea. At present the 
Waveney runs from 150 to 200 yards to the west of it, and at no very great distance falls into the Yare. 
The remains now visible consist of three walls enclosing a rectangular parallelogram. That on the east 
side is about 640 feet in length, with a g^te in the centre. Those on the north and south about 300 feet, 
terminating abruptly near the edge of a steep hill toward the river, with a gate in each. The walls, 
which are of flint bonded with tile, are strengthened by six circular towers, viz., one on each of the north 
and south sides, one at each comer, and two on the east side intermediate between the comers, and the 
gate on that face. Each of these towers is solid and has a circular hole two feet deep in the centre of the 
top, most probably formed to receive the pivot on which a military engine was worked. The walls are 
about fourteen feet high, and nine broad at the top, increasing to eleven or twelve at the foundation. The 
upper four feet appear to have been built at a later period than the rest of the wall, but at the same time 
as the towers ; the two being only bonded together in this portion of their height. It seems probable 
that to the height of the original ten feet, the walls were backed in the interior by an earthen bank, 
giving an easy access to the ramparts. {G, Camden, ii, 77, 90 ; Suckling, ii, 393 ; i, 328 ; Orose, sub voce ; 
Harrod, Excavations in 1850-55, in Proceedings Norfolk Arch, Society.) 

The excavations conducted by Mr. Harrod established the following points as to original plan of the 
fortification : — 1. That the north and south walls were continued down the slope to the level of the river ; 
2. That the west front was likewise defended by a wall, eleven feet thick, built on a bed of rammed clay, 
the outside of which was secured by a row of oak piles. This wall appears to have possessed the character 
of a quay, and to have been washed by the river when the station was erected — thus probably furnishing 
the supply of water to its defenders, as there is no other source within the fortification. The foundations 
of a small apartment were discovered near the south gate. {Brit, Arch. Assoc. Journal, xiv, 197.) 

BuRGH-BY-WoODBRiDGE. Roman earthworks may be traced. (Suckling, i, 20.) 

Burt St. Edmunds. The ditch which Canute is said to have drawn round this place was confined 
to the Abbey precinct, and is still to be discerned without the south gate of the town towards 
the almonry bam, the other parts being defended by a wall on the marshes. {O. Camden, ii, 79.) 

Cavenham Heath. See " Black Ditches." 

Clare Castle. A strong castle. A large barrow in a field just out of the town to the east. 
{G. Camden, ii, 83.) 

A border fortress on the confines of the East Anglians and East Saxons, in the days of the Saxon 
Heptarchy, granted by William the Conqueror to Richard Fitzgilbert, Earl of Brion. {Proceedings Suffolk 
Arch. List., i, 2.) 

The castle occupies the angle formed by the junction of the Chilton river or brook with the Stonr. 
The remaining works (1853) consist of a high conical nyund of earth, and two baileys or courts enclosed 
by ramparts of earth, with some indications of there having been an outer ditch surrounding the whole. 
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The chief entrance was on the west side of the outer bailey ; the rampart of which is remoyed on the west, 
and partially on the north and south. The I'amparts were formed by throwing the contents of the ditch 
inwards ; no traces of stone walls. A wide and deep ditch, part of which remains, separated the outer 
from the inner bailey. The entrance to the latter was near the middle of the south side of the former, 
and appears to have been defended by a barbican of two demibastions of earth, around which the ditch 
was continued. In all probability, a causeway and drawbridge led to a corresponding entrance in the 
enceint of the inner court, defended by two towers, and protected from within by two demibastions pro- 
jecting inwards, small portions of which still remain. The inner bailey had walls on the top of the 
earthworks. The moat or citadel is on the north-west side of the inner bailey, on a mount 850 ft. 
circumference at base, 600 ft. of which are without the enclosure ; height, 53 ft. ; angle of inclination, 
27^. Portions of a ditch which surrounded it remain, except where the ramparts and walls of inner 
bailey join it. The keep is an embattled cylindrical tower, 64 ft. in external and 52 ft. in internal 
diameter ; wall, 25 fb. high. A bore of 24 ft. in depth discovered no chamber in the tumulus, (lb., p. 65.) 

The site of the whole fortification, which may be distinctly traced, occupies about twenty acres, once 
surrounded by water, and divided into an outer and inner bailey, of which the latter only was enclosed 
by a wall. On the summit of a hill about 100 fb. high, of no great circumference at base, and probably 
of artificial formation, there remains a fragment of the keep, circular in the interior, but polygonal 
on the outside, with buttresses at the angles. First mentioned in the reign of Egbert. {Beauties of 
England and Wales, xiv, 133.) 

Probably erected during the Heptarchy. Extent of the whole fortification, twenty acres. Outer 
and inner bailey, the last only walled. {Orose, sub voce.) 

Clare. At north-east comer of common, the agger and foss of a Roman encampment. The 
^entrenchment is in good preservation on the north and south, while it can be clearly traced (1853) on 
the east and west. {Proceedings Suffolk Arch, Inst., i. 23.) 

Denham Castle. Circular keep, formed by a high earthwork and moat, adjacent to which is an 
enclosure of an irregular horse- shoe form, also consisting of an embankment and ditch. The only 
access to the castle and castle meadow is by a causeway over the moat at its remoter end, and a 
similar entrance connecting the two fortifications. The Normans built walls on these works. (Fro- 
ceedings Suffolk Arch. Inst., iii, 411.) 

Ddkwigh. Roman coins found ; probably a station. . On east and west sides a rampart and ditch, 
of which a small part remains. ( G. Camden, ii, 87.) 

Roman remains found. The site of station probably washed away by the sea. When besieged by 
the Earl of Leicester about the end of the twelfth century, the town was fortified by a deep ditch, 
encircling a huge rampart of earth, crowned with a high and strong palisade. The approaches were 
through gatehouses, housed over and strongly gated. A part of this rampart and ditch still encloses 
the ruins of the town, commencing at the very brow of the cliff on the south, and sweeping with a 
gentle curve by the west towards the bed of the ancient river. These defences remained perfect till 
the time of Edward I, when a portion was thrown down to enable the Grey Friars to extend the area 
of their conventual grounds. See also "Westleton Heath.** {Suckling, ii, 230.) 

Bye Castle. Castlehill remains covered with wood. {G. Camden, ii, 89.) 

Keep on mount to east. To westward of this the constabulary, measuring 400 ft. from east to west, 
and 250 ft. from north to south. The foss steep on inner sides. The earthworks form a long right- 
angled parallel, rounded off at the angles. Ext^ior dimensions, 560 ft. from east to west, and 280 fb. 
from south to north ; height of the keep mount, 60 ft. ; the constabulary, 20fb. to 30 ft. above the bottom 

002 
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of the foss. Norman buildings on north-west slope of mount, and on part of the north and south ram- 

parts of the constabulary, within which there is a Norman well. Saxon fibul» found in the foss. {Fro- 

ceeditigs Suffolk Arch. Inst, ii, 117, et seq.) 

Bones of an ox and pieces of iron and glass found below the foundation of Norman walls. (!&., p. 105.) 
Framlingham Castle. Large, strong, and handsome building, surrounded with a double ditch. 

{Grose J anh voce,) 

Felixstowe. See " Walton Castle." 

GippiNG. See " Ha wgblee. ' * 

Haverhill. Partly in this county, partly in Essex. A Roman station. (Qrose^ voce Suffolk,) 

Hauqhley. Has a Norman castle added to a Roman entrenchment. (O. Oamiden, ii, 85.) 

Figure of castle approaches a square, with a deep ditch, and, except on the north side by a propor- 
tional rampart, still (1813) entire. Towards the north, npon an artificial hill of steep ascent, surrounded 
by a moat, stood the keep. On west there is a pretty large space, resembling an oblong sqnare, that 
seems to have been an outwork of the castle, the east side of which abuts upon the moat before men- 
tioned, and is somewhat irregular. The north and west sides are rectangular, and encompassed with a 
smaller rampart, as was the south side, perhaps, though there is now no appearance of it. The whole 
enclosed ground amounts to seven acres. {Beauties of Engla^id and Wales, xiv, 208.) 

Roman earthworks may be traced. {SuckliTig, i, xx.) 

Hawoblee. a fortification on a high hill between Gipping and Woolpit, enclosing about two acres, 
said to be the Hagoneth Castle destroyed by the Earl of Leicester in 11 73. {0. Camden, ii, 74.) 

Kentfield. See " Icklingham." 

Ileetshall St. John. Singular entrenchment three quarters of a mile east of church, consisting of 
a conical hill encircled by a moat, and strengthened with a breastwork, and outer ditch on the south. < 
The hill is now not more than 15 ft. high, and about 90 fl. in diameter at base. The breastwork measures 
186 ft. from east to west, which is its greatest dimension, as it only projects 111 ft. towards the south. 
It lies near the Roman road called Stone Street. (Sttckling, i, 161.) 

Icklinoelam. a great bank and ditch, half a mile from the ford, called Kentfield. {O. Camden, 
ii, 88. 

Camp conjectured to have stood on the rising ground above the ford, opposite to that on Cavenham 
Heath. {Proceedings Suffolk Arch, Inst, i, 250.) . 

Ruins of a square encampment, contained about twenty-five acres, called Kentfield. Vallum visible 
all round, except where '' the moorish ground hath brought it to decay." {Beauties of England and Wales, 

xiv, 46.) 

A fortification containing about twenty-five acres, now called Kentfield, corrupted from Campfield, 
Roman station. {Orose, voce Suffolk.) See "Warren Hill." 

Ipswich. Harbour anciently defended by a ditch and bank. (0. Camden, ii, 7^,) 

LiDOATE. Mount and earthworks, similar to those at Denham, but on much larger scales. The 
horse-shoe rampart encloses the site of the church, and an additional line of defence runs to the south- 
ward. {Proceedings Suffolk Arch. IvM., iii, 413.) 

Roman earthworks may be traced. {Suckling, i, xx.) 

Nettlestead. See "Offlon." 

Neyland. a quarter of a mile to the south-west a small camp. {O. Camden, ii, 84.) 

At the bottom of the hill, and before you entei^the village, the entrenchment of a small size is 
visible on the right hand (east). {Brit, Arch. Assoc. Journal, xix, 283.) 
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OrirroN. Near NefcUestead, on a clayey hill, the ruinB of a caatle said to have been traflt by Offa, 
Eingof Mercia. (0, Camden^ ii, 74.) 

Obfobd Castle. All that remains is the keep, ronnd which are two drcolar ditches,— one 15 ft. 

the other 38 ft., distant from the walls. Between these a circular wall, a part of which still remains. 

[Beauties of England and Wcdee, xiy, 320.) 

A keep surrounded by two circular ditches, between which is a circular wall. {Oroee^ sub voce.) 
SoDTHWOLD. On a neighbouring hill are the ruins of ancient camp, perhaps Danish. ((?. Ca/niden, 

i,88.) 

Stonewalls. On the road between Ipswich and Eye ; consists of a bank, enclosing above ten 
acres. At the north-west corner, close to the road, is a high woody hill, called Beacon Hill. {G. Camden^ 
ii,87.) 

Stowlakgtopt. Roman earthworks may be traced. {Suckling, i, 20.) 

Stratford. About a quarter of a mile south-west of this, on the bank of the Stour, there is a camp. 
(Beauties ofEnglaaid and Wales, xiv, 227.) 

Thbtford. Near this there is a concave, supposed to have been made by the Romans, but for 
what purpose is unknown. {Orose, voce Suffolk.) 

Ufford. a rectangular parallelogram, containing one and a half acres, surrounded by a moat. 
Tradition says a castle stood here, but there are no remains of walls to justify the idea. {Beauties of 
England and Wales, xiv, 273.) 

Walton Castle. Remains of a castle, 187 yds. long and 9 ft. thick. Numerous Roman coins and 
other reliques of that nation fotmd. {O. Camden, ii, 85.) 

On a high cliff in FeUzstowe. According to tradition, it was a Roman fortress, erected by Con- 

stantine the Great when he withdrew his garrisons from the town on the east coast and built forts. 

Roman urns, rings, and coins have been found. In a paper read before the Society of Antiquaries by 

Dr. Knight, in 1722, it is described in the following terms: "The ruins of a Roman wall, situated on 

the bridge of a cliff next the sea, between Languard Fort and Woodbridge River, or Bawdsey Haven. 

It is 100 yds. long, 5 ft. above ground, 12 ft. broad at each end, turned with an angle. It is composed 

of pebbles and Roman bricks in three courses. All round are footsteps of buildings. Several large 

pieces of wall are cast down upon the strand by the seas undermining the cliff, all of which have 

Roman brick. At low water-mark, very much of the like is visible at some distance in the sea. There 

are two entire pillars with balls. The cliff is 100 ft. high.*' In the Suffolk Traveller, published in 1740, 

the following account is given : " Part of the foundation of the west side is stiU to be seen, 187 yds. 

in length and 9 ft. thick. It is called by the country people the Stoneworks. How much longer it was 

we cannot judge, part of the south end being washed away, and the sea, which is clearly gaining upon 

this coast, having swallowed up the ruins." Grose adds, that in 1775 the sea had washed away the 

remainder of the foundations. {Grose, suh voce.) 

On a high cliff, near Felixstowe, which till late years (1813) was reckoned to be in the manor of 
Walton. The description quoted from Grose, supra. {Beauties of England and Wales, xiv, 271.) 
Warren Farm. See " Woolpit." 

Warren Hill. Near Icklingham, a camp. {0. Camden, ii, 81 ) 

Westleton Heath. Near Dunwich, remains of fortifications thrown up against that town when un- 
snccessftdly besieged during the War of the Barons. {0. Camden, ii, 87.) 

Entrenchments cast up against the town of Dunwich by the Earl of Leicester, towards the end of 
twelfth century. {Suckling, iv, 230.) 
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Wratting. Near Thnrlow, supposed to be a Roman station. {Orasef voce Suffolk,) 

WooLPiT. Large and deep ditches, supposed by Gale to be Roman. ((?. Camden, ii, 84.) 

On Warren Farm, a Roman encampment; two coins of that nation found within it. See " Hawgblee." 
{Proceedings Suffolk Arch. Inst,, ii, 209.) 



PAVEMENTS, etc. 

Cowling. Alabaster figure of an archer and a bronze thuribulum, found within a mould enclosure. 
{Proceedings Suffolk Arch. Inst, i, 223.) 

IcKLBTON. Fresco painting from a Roman villa discovered. {Proceedings Suffolk Arch. Inst, i, 209.) 

IxwoRTH. Roman pavement and hypocaust, with numerous other remains of that nation. (Proceed- 
ings Suffolk. Arch. Inst, i, 74.) 

Ipswich. Li Castle Field, St. Matthew's, a Roman tessellated pavement. (Proceedings Suffolk Arch. 
Inst, ii, 211.) 

Pakenham. a tessellated pavement. (Suckling, i, xx.) 

A Roman pavement. (Beauties of England and Wales, xiv, 191.) 

Near Ixworth, Roman burial place. (Proceedings Suffolk Arch. Inst, i, 74.) 



SUFFOLK— IGENI. ROMAN ROADS. 

O. Camden. 

(Vol. ii, 81.) IcKLiNGHAM. The great road from Ad Ansam passes through the camp at Kentfield 
near this place. 

Oage. Hundred of Thingoe. 

(P. 25.) The Ikeneld street in the line from Rojston to Caistor passes through the north extremity. 
It is described as follows by Dr. Mason, Rector of Orford : 

Twenty miles firom Royston to Caistor and Burgh Castle, Ikeneld Street. From Royston, two and 
a half miles, Nun's Folly, Cresswell Grange, Ickleton Grange, Ickleford (here raised and very straight) 
crosses the ditch, which is filled up for it between Pampisford and Abingdon), Shimpcross, Boumbridge, 
Newmarket, Kentford (first place in Suffolk), Disney Lodge (two furlongs south of Cavenham), It here 
divides ; one branch goes by Lackford Church (where it passes the road from lidgate by Icklingham 
to Thetford, and at two furlongs from the church throws off another road through Rampartfield straight 
to Thetford), north of Westow, south of Wirdwell closes, at the east end of which it joins the second 
bi*anch. This last passes from Cavenham through Flempton, crosses the river at Stowe, the one and a 
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half miles to the j auction at Wirdwell. Honington, two miles from Iz worth, where it crosses the road 
from Castle Acre to Sadbnry, south of Bamingham Park, through the street and by the church of Coney 
Weston. Swampy ground to the right. Passes the county river between Gastrop Church and Gar- 
boldisham, through a lane three-quarters of a mile east, bearing E.N.E. ; crossing the road thence to 
Lopham, Keninghall, Buckenham, and Caistor. 

Suckling^ 8 History of Suffolk, 

(Vol. i, 17.) The principal road in the county is that from London, which entered it at the modem 
Stratford St. Mary, on the Essex border. Ran northwards towards Needham Market, leaving Ipswich 
on the right. Fell into the main road to Norwich at Creeting, thence by Yaxley to the Waveny, which 
it crossed at Billingford, whence it led by Wacton, Long Stratton, and Taseburgh, to Caistor. 

(P. 18.) A vicinal way from Taseburgh to Blythborough. Crossed the Waveney at Bungay. 
Spexhall (where it is called Stone Street), Broadways, Hoi ton, Blythborough. A branch of this went to 
Dunwich, 

Ickeneld Street, from Thetford to Newmarket. 

A military road intersected the south-west angle of the county, leading from Haverhill towards 
Cambridge. 

A road crossed the whole country from Thetford by Ixworth, Stowlangtoft, Woolpit, and Bildeston 
to Stratford St. Mary. The names Fen and Low Streets occur on its line. It was probably a continua- 
tion of the Peddar Way, on which the following stations occur in Suffolk : Stratford, Brettingham, 
Ixworth, Thetford. 

A road is conjectured to have led from the Waveney near Lopham Ford, by Ixworth to Bury. 

Dunwich to Aldborough. 

A road led from Dunwich through Sibton, to the Waveney, near Harleston, and thence to Tase- 
burgh. A branch of this diverging at Sibton or Peasenhall, ran by Buddingham and Soham to Pettaugh, 
where it fell into Stone Street, which it followed for four miles, passing Coddenham. It joined the 
great road from Stratford to Billingford. 

A road must have run from Dunwich to " Ad Ansam," through Burgh, near Woodbridge. One 
point of its course seems to be marked by the name of Stratford, near Saxmundham. (Vol. ii, 230.) 
Rachford Bridge, a corruption of Trachford Way, in the parish of Foley, another point on this line. 

(P. 328.) A causeway, which is called the Jew's Way — query, Jovis Via ? Runs in a south-east 
direction from Burgh Castle. 

(Vol. ii, 230.) A Roman road has been distinctly traced, leading from the heaths which surround 
Donwich, quite across the country, to Bury St. Edmunds. This line may have been a track way of the 
Iceni ; has never been lost sight of in ancient records. In Saxon times it was called the *' King's Road " 
and " Dunwich Lane." 

Proceedings Suffolk Arch. Inst. 

(Vol. i, 250.) The Ickeneld crossed the Lark or Middlehall river at Icklingham. 

(Vol. ii, 117.) The Antonine Iter, which terminated at Venta, ran thus : Carston, Taseborough, 
Eye, Haughley, Brettenham, Clare, Colchester, London. 

(P. 225.) Ixworth. A Roman road can be traced over several fields. On Queach Farm, Paken- 
faam, which is close to Red Castle Farm, where pavement was found. Roman coins have been found on 
the line of this road. Its direction is 10*^ north of west and south of east. If continued in a straight 
line, it would lead to the eastward through Pakenham, Ixworth, Stowlangtoft, Eye, Wosthall, to 
Dunwich ; and to the westward, through Icklingham and Mildenhall to Gt)dmanchester. 
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Mr, Jenkins, Brit. Arch, Association Journal. 

(Vol. xiz, 279.) Antoxune Iter. London to Lincoln and Carlisle. Bans as follows : London, Col- 

^^ « 

Chester, Steeple Bumpstead (in Essex), Icklingham, Cambridge, etc. 

(P. 281.) Venta to London : Caistor, Thetford, Brettenham, Nayland, Colchester, London. 
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FOUNTAINS ABBEY, YORKSHIRE. 

BT 

GORDON M. HILLS, Hon. Tbeasureb. 



WHEN in 1863 I had the honour to conduct the members of the British Archaeo- 
logical Association, assembled at Leeds Congress, over the ruins at Fountains, 
Mr. Walbran's first volume of the abbey records^ had just been printed under the 
auspices of the Surtees Society. The expectation was then and for some time held out 
that a further and more important volume would shortly follow. With this prospect of 
an early acquisition of valuable information, it was deemed expedient to wait its result 
before committing to print the paper I had undertaken to contribute to the CoUectanea 
ArchcBologica on Fountains Abbey. Lapse of time, with the intervention of other affairs, 
has considerably impeded the fulfilment of this promise, whilst the expected book has 
never yet seen the light. The recent death of Mr. Walbran has now, it is feared, 
indefinitely postponed the benefit we hoped to derivfe from his learning, and I have 
therefore to offer my contribution, and to ask the indulgence of the members of the 
Association for the long and fruitless delay in its production. 

The claims which the history of this Abbey has upon our interest arise from the 
perfect knowledge which it affords us of the origin of the largest Cistercian Monastery of 
the kingdom, from the example which that origin and the progress of the monastery gives 
of the advance of the second great Reformation of the Benedictine Order, and fix)m the 
comparative perfection in which its architectural monuments have been handed down to 
our own day. Such a perfection, that no part of the economy of the establishment is 
without material illustration, whilst the features are of high architectural interest, 
both in regard to the skill of the artists and to its subservience to the Cistercian rule. 

We read the commencement of the history of the Abbey from the vivid words of one 
of its early occupants, a monk named Serb, who joined it in 1136, about four years after 
its foundation. He was then in his thirtieth year ; sixty-nine years afterwards, in a 
venerable old age, this man dictated to a brother monk, Hugo of Kirkstall, the narrative 

1 Memorials of tlie Abbey of St, Mary of Fountains^ by John Richard Walbran, F.S.A. 1863. 
VOL. IL P P 
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which has come down to us. The two monks at the time of this dictation, about 1205, were 
inmates of Kirkstall Abbey, the sixth daughter of Fountains. Hugo, at the request of 
John of York, then abbot of Fountains, undertook to write down what he could ascertain 
of its early events. He therefore examined his venerable brother, heard his narratives, 
and recorded what the old man had seen or what he knew from those who went before 
him. Serlo himself^ says: "What then took place I must know. At the going out of the 
monks from the Monastery of York I was present ; their names and faces I knew from 
my boyhood ; on their lands I was born, amongst them I was bred, and several of them 
were my kinsmen ; and now, at the great age which I have reached, I am deeply thankful 
that my memory remains clear, and chiefly impressed with what it has retained from my 
earlier years." 

This authentic and touching narrative gives in much detail the history from 1132 
to 1153. The old man^s recollections are afterwards brief and general (he had now left 
Fountains) down to 1190, when he begs Hugo, the writer, to ta.ke up the tale. Hugo 
wrote thus the life of one abbot terminating in 1203. Thus far was written, as Serlo's 
account of his own age shows, in 1205. Subsequently, by whom is uncertain, another 
chapter was added of the life of the abbot John of York, at whose request the work was 
composed. At its conclusion a short mention occurs of his two successors, so that it finally 
terminates at 1225. 

Leland quoted from this narrative, of which he probably found a copy, as Mr. Walbran 
points out,^ at Ripon in 1541, whither it may have been carried after the then recent 
suppression of Fountains Abbey, by its last abbot, who had become a canon of Ripon. 
Leland's extracts contain information not to be found in any extant copy of the narrative ; 
whence it is inferred that the copy he used is now lost. Mr. Walbran has printed Serlo's 
narrative from a copy of the fifteenth century, once in the possession of Dr. Thomas 
Gale, Dean of York, and now among the Gale MSS. in the Library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; he has collated it with, and enhanced it from three more modem MS. 
copies, viz., Dodsworth's, now in the Bodleian Library, printed in the original edition 
of Dodsworth's and Dugdale's JUonasticon, and subsequent editions ; secondly, a copy 
in the Lantfdown MSS. No. 404 in the British Museum, and another in the Arundel 
MSS. No. 51. The main difierence between the Gale MS. and the others consisting in 
the omission from the latter of an epistle of Thurstan, Archbishop of York (being a 

^ " Q1188 tunc ibi gerebantnr ignorare non potai. Egressioni monachomm de coenobio Eboraoensi 
ipse interfui, egredientea facie et nomine a pueritia cognovi, in territorio eomm natns, apad eos etiam 
nutritns, quorum nonnullis secandem camem propinqnns foi. Et licet snm, nt ipse vides, SBtate majori, 
magnam tamen habeo gratiam senectati meaa qnod memoria manet mihi illoesa, eomm maxime tenax qu89 
prioribus annis servanda recepit." Memorials, p. 2. ' 

* Memorials, Preface, p. xiv. 
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repetition of events given in the narrative), and of some theological matter, and in the 
addition of the events subsequent to 1203. 

In this narrative centres the historical interest of the archives of Fountains, so far as 
the illustration of the architectural remains is concerned. The existing buildings of the 
Abbey, witli only one exception of importance, viz., the belfry tower, were all completed, 
or nearly so, before the death of the last abbot named in it. 

In 1132, when the story commences, the monastic system was upheld in England by 
some monasteries even then ancient, and others of recent origin, but all of them under 
the Benedictine Bule which St. Dunstan had introduced and made popular here. Including 
the few which had adopted the reform of, and submitted to the great abbey of Cluny, and 
including nunneries, they numbered one hundred and forty monasteries. It was not till 
seven years later that Pope Innocent II gave full effect to the Rule called after St. 
Augustine of Hippo, and of the Convents of Augustinian Canons about fifty-three then 
existed in England. The great reform of the Benedictines, which originated at the Abbey 
of Citeaux thirty years earlier, had appeared in England in 1128, and had already planted 
four monasteries.^ Now, under its great apostle, St. Bernard of Clair vaux, its in- 
fluence was spreading in an amazing manner. In the vicinity of York the Cistercian 
monks at Rievaulx, then in the second year of their mission, were in great reverence for 
their superior austerity and sanctity. Penetrated with a sense of their own inferiority, 
some monks of the great Benedictine Monastery of St. Mary at York conceived a desire 
to reform themselves. Richard the Sacrist, by his office one of the superiors of the 
monastery, with Gamel, Ranulph, Gregory, Hamo, Thomas, and Waltheof, having discerned 
each others thoughts, pledged themselves to an altered way of life ; but Richard the Prior, 
on whom rested almost the whole care of the monastery under their aged abbot, himself 
had been similarly moved, and ere long, what these were concealing, fearing lest impedi- 
ments might arise, became known to him. He united with them, and this led to a further 
extension of the desire for reform, so that thirteen monks were now resolved to adopt the 
Cistercian Rule. On the 28th of June the prior communicated this to the abbot. The 
old abbot of St. Mary's, Geoffrey by name, was in consternation at this resolution. The 
rest of the monks were violently opposed to it. Advice failed to turn the intent of the 
reformers, and then they were taunted with a purpose to break their vows, and threatened 
with the punishment due to such a crime. A taunt addressed to men who, as the arch- 
bishop testifies, were desirous only to correct themselves according to the rule of life of 
St. Benedict, and the truth of the Gospel. Richard the Prior, was however intimate with 
Thurstan, then Archbishop of York, and related to him the state of things within the 
convent. The archbishop determined to visit the monastery, and the old abbot on his 

^ Waverlej, Surrey ; Basingwerk, Flintshire ; TisterD, Monmouthshire ; and Bieraolx, in Yorkshire. 
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part resolved to prepare himself against any encroachment on his privileges or authority. 
On the appointed day, October 9th, 1132, the archbishop approached the door of the 
chapter-house at St. Mary's. The abbot denied him entrance, and the monks tumultuously 
compelled him to retreat into the church by the south door which led into the cloister 
near the chapter-house. The prior and his associates joined the archbishop, who having 
for the contempt of the rest pronounced their church interdicted, and finding it impossible 
to establish peace between the monks, took away with him all the dissentient brethren. 
The names besides those before given being Robert de Subella, Geoffrey, Ralph, Alexander, 
and a monk of Whitby named Robert. One, however, was persuaded to return to St. Mary's. 

Archbishop Thurstan soon put to the test the zeal of the seceders for the austere and 
simple life they professed to desire. At Christmas he carried them with him to Ripon ; 
the day after Christmas day he led them into the valley called Scheldale, and there 
amidst the rocks and the woods assigned them the place for their abode where now the 
Abbey of Fountains stands, and gave them the neighbouring village of Sutton and 
its lands. They at once elected Richard the Prior their abbot, and were soon increased 
by the access of seven clerics and ten laity. Shortly they sent two of their number to 
St. Bernard, abbot of Clairvaux, begging instructions for their guidance, and submitting 
themselves to him and to the Cistercian rule. From him they received the earnest 
encouragement, commendation and advice we should expect. He had already busied 
himself on their behalf, appealing by letters to the Abbot of York. 

After two years, however, of privation, the courage of the community began to 
wane. The precise motive of their disappointment does not appear from Serio's narra- 
tive, for poverty, hardship, and solitude had been their choice ; but the rigour of their 
poverty would seem to have been more felt than they expected, and its continuance to 
have appeared insupportable. At this time the abbot Richard himself went "jam pene 
desperatus" to St. Bernard at Clairvaux, represented their hardships, the unfitness of 
their place, and the hopelessness of their situation, begging that he would find a place for 
them in his own country. St. Bernard assented and appointed for them a temporary 
abode at one of the granges of his own abbey of Clairvaux. 

In the meantime, however, a change had come over the affairs of the new monastery 
at Fountains. When Abbot Richard returned home, he found that Hugo, the Dean of York, 
overborne with and retiring from many and weighty affairs, had joined the brethren, bring- 
ing with him great treasures in money, valuables, and books of the Holy Scriptures, pro- 
cured by him at great cost. Under such relief, all seems now to have been contentment 
within. Following on this, a Canon of York, named Serlo, brought his wealth of gold and 
silver to the abbey, and was joined by another wealthy canon of York, named Tosti, who 
took upon himself their discipline. Robert de Sartis and his wife Raganilda gave the monks 
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his vill at Herleshow, which embraced three carucates of land surrounding the monastery, 
and the neighbouring wood of Warchsale. Serlo de Pembroke, a young courtier, also 
gave them the adjacent vill of Cayton, a gift he had received from the king, and again 
shordy the abbot acquired the grange of Aldeburgh in Yorkshire, commended as a fertile 
and profitable estate. 

About this time, says Serlo, the narrator, *' 1 bid adieu to the world and betook my- 
self to Fountains,'^ and having firat expressed his joy at their worldly wealth in a series 
of quotatiops from the sacred writings, — " Thou hast blessed the work of his hands, and 
his substance is increased in the land,'' and so forth, he falls into ejaculations of admira- 
tion at the perfection of the life, the emulation of virtue, the fervour and regulation of 
the place, and the self-denial of the fathers, " a spectacle unto the world, and to angels 
and to men." This must have been about a.i>. 1136. 

A consideration of the foundation charter throws some light on the motives and 
position of the monks more than can be gleaned from the simple-minded Serlo. As if 
Thurstan, the archbishop, had resolved to try the strength of their first resolutions, he 
appears to have left the monks for two years in some doubt of their realising his bene- 
factions. From the fact of his charter of endowment (which grants to them, under the 
title they ever after held, the Abbot and Monks of St. Mary of the Fountains, the 
site of the abbey in the wood of Herleshow and two carucates of land in Sutton) being 
witnessed by William Dean of York, who succeeded Hugh the Dean, it is pretty clear 
that the grant was not made till two years after the monks first abode at Fountains, 
since it waa not till the expiration of that period that Hugh's withdrawal to Fountains 
made way for William to become Dean. Weary of waiting this realisation, and other 
charity remaining stagnant for want of this foundation to build upon. Abbot Richard and 
his friends had been ready to abandon the place : the timely munificence of Hugh the 
Deau and the opportune confirmation by the watchful archbishop of his own benefaction 
altered all this ; and, as Serlo says a little later, '* From that forth and thenceforward the 
Lord blessed our vallies with the blessing of Heaven above, and of the deep that lieth 
under.*^ The revolution, which no monastic rule has sufficed to prevent, had quickly 
began. Rigorous poverty could not long be borne, nor could the devout and benevolent 
long forbear to relieve it, and to change it to affluence. Henceforward Fountains, with 
now and then a reverse in fortune, grew into wealth and power. Whilst yet young, 
o£khoot8 sprung from it and founded, in 1138, Newminster Abbey, in Northumberland, 
with eight monks from Fountains; in 1139 Kirkstead, in Lincolnshire, with Robert de 
Subella for its abbot, one of the original thirteen monks of Fountains, from St, Mary's ; 
in the same year another of these brethren, Gervase, became first abbot of a new foun- 
dation at Haverholm, shortly removed to Louth Park in Lincolnshire; in 1X45 Alau, 
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said to be also one of the thirteen, though, like Oervase, his name is not found in the list; 
headed a missionaiy party, and became first abbot of Woburn in Bedfordshire ; in 1 1 46 
Ranulph, another of the thirteen, became first abbot of Lysa, near Bergen, in Norway ; 
in 1147 Alexander, also one of the first brethren, became first abbot of the monastery 
founded at Bernolfwic, and shortly removed to Kirkstall, our narrator Serlo being one of 
the twelve monks who with ten convert brothers accompanied him ; in the same year 
Warin as abbot founded the monastery at Biham in Lincolnshire, called by the monks 
Vallis Dei ;Mn 1150 Adam became abbot of their latest ofishoot, the monastery of Meaux, 
in Holderness, Yorkshire. 

The chief religious work of the Cistercian Order in England was now done. Their 
apostle, St. Bernard, was yet alive, but the accumulating wealth of the brotherhoods was 
soon to smother their religious fire and reduce them to the standard of the old Bene- 
dictine houses. 

The valley of the River Skell, about four miles from Ripon, where on December 26, 
1 132, the archbishop left the thirteen monks, is formed between the lofty hill of Herleshow 
on the south, and a range of precipitous rocky cliffs on the north. In the centre of the 
valley grew a spreading elm tree, which, says Leland, was still vigorous in his time when 
four hundred years had passed ; wood and coppice filled the valley, and skirting the foot of 
Herleshow ran the little river Skell. 

The monks contrived to thatch the thick boughs of the elm, and to enclose a hut 
around its stem for their abode; and to form an oratory with branches brought from the 
woods. The messengers they had sent to St. Bernard, as soon as winter permitted travel- 
ling, returned, bringing with them Geoffrey, a monk of Clairvaux, competent to instruct 
fully in all their discipline, for he had already acted similarly in several monasteries. 
Under his direction forthwith they erect® cots or cabins for themselves, and arrange their 
needful offices, their bams and stores.^ Carpenters and workmen are busy during the 
summer, the porter takes his place at the monastery gate, and notwithstanding the straits 
of a time of famine, all is soon in regular order. 

These, however, were only temporary buildings. On the arrival of Hugo, the dean, 

^ Many of the Cistercian monasteries bore devotional names by which they were designated for 
ecclesiastical purposes, as in the following in Ireland : for Baltinglass, De Yalle Salutis ; Bective, De 
Beatitadine ; Dowsk, S. Salvatoris ; Fermoy, De Castro Dei ; Jerpoint, De Choro Benedicto ; Leigh, De 
Jngo Dei; Odomey, De Kyrie Eleison ; Kilbeggan, De Flnmine Dei. Others, like Fountains itself, De 
Fontibus, were renamed from local circumstances, as in Ireland again : Dunbrody, S. Mary de Porto, 
from its vicinity to the port of Waterford ; Tintern, De Voto, i. c, vow of Harvey de Montmorency ; 
Kilcoul, Do Auro Campo ; Tracton, De Albo Tractu ; and occasionally, as in the last, the colloquial name 
derives from the ecclesiastical. 

^ MemonalSf p. 47, Casas erigunt ordinant officiuas. * MemcntalSf p. 50. 
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in 1134, his wealth was divided into three parts, one of which was appointed for the 
fabric. About 1140 Alice, wife of Roger de Mowbray,^ gave the wood of Littlehay at 
Sutton, towards building the Church. About 1145 Alan, Earl of Bretagne and Rich- 
mond, gave the wood of Masham towards building the abbey ("ad abbatiam edificandum") 
and in this year a Papal bulP confirmed grants of lands by others made for the same 
purpose. Richard, the first abbots died at Rome in 1139, and his successor Richard, who 
had been sacrist at York, died in 1143 at Clairvaux. Henry Murdac succeeded and held 
the abbacy till 1146, when he was elevated to the see of York. The monk Serlo is silent 
as to the progress of the buildings; but in 1146, in the time of the third abbot, it had 
acquired the usual permanent edifices, and the first we hear of them is that now they 
were subject to a grievous destruction. 

Henry Murdac had been abbot of Vauclair, and was sent by St. Bernard on the 
death of Richard, with a recommendation to the monks of Fountains to elect him their 
ruler, an injunction they gladly followed. Serlo greatly applauds his invincible love of 
justice and the vigour of his administration, which raised the religion of the house to the 
highest excellence. He was soon deep in external affairs. Thurstan, the archbishop, had 
died in 1140, during the abbacy of the second Richard, and the election of William, the 
treasurer of York, to the vacant see, had given rise to great contention, having been 
secured, it was said, by an improper intervention of the royal authority. St. Bernard 
used his influence with his friend Pope Eugenius III, a former monk of Clairvaux, to set 
the election aside. The archbishop went to Rome to meet the charge, whilst the active 
and vigorous Abbot Henry Murdac abetted with all his power St. Bernard's policy at 
home. When the news arrived in England that the Pope had declared the election 
invalid, the partisans of the archbishop marked out the Abbot of Fountains for their 
vengeance. They appeared at the abbey, sword in hand, forced open the doors,* insolently 
entered the sanctuary, and ransacked and spoiled the monastic offices, and not finding the 
abbot whom they sought, they reduced to ashes that sacred edifice constructed with such 
vast labour. Serlo, with the rest of the convent, saw the fruit of their toil thus destroyed,* 
the orcUorium only with its contiguous officince being saved. The abbot lay unobserved 
prostrate before the altar in prayer till the soldiers finally quitted the place. 

Notwithstanding the apparent severity of this misfortune, Serlo makes light of their 

1 Burton's Monaaticon Ehor., p. 203. * MemoridU, p. 66. 

• MmnariaUj p. 101. '^Efiraotis foribns, ingrediuntur sanctuarinm com superbia irruunfc per officinas, 
diripinnt spolia, et non invento quern quoBrebant abbate, sancta ilia eddificia, grandi labore constructa, sub- 
jectis ignibus, redigunt in favillam." 

■* MemoriaUy p. 101. " Edificia in buo sudore conRtrncta, non sine cordis dolore, vident flammis 
involvi, cineres mox futura. Solum iUis, in tanto discrimine, salvatur oratorium cum officinis oontigais, 
orationis, ut creditur, usibus reserratum, ipsumque semiustum, sicut torris raptus de incendio." 
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trouble in recovering from it, aB after a shipwreck, he says, the mariners return to their 
course with renewed strength, so the monks ** lapsa reparant, ruinosa reformant et sicut 
Bcriptum est * Lateres^ ceciderunt sed quadris lapidibus reedificatur/ Adjuvabant eos de 
vicinia viri fidelesj et consurgit fabrica longe festivior quam ante fuit." 

Mr. Walbran has doubted if either the extent or character of the buildings thus 
destroyed could be ascertained. I wished in Mr. Walbran's lifetime to have had the 
pleasure to shew him on the spot that this was not so hopelesa A careful survey, in 
which every part of the existing walls has been measured, revealed to me considerable 
evidences of the nature and extent of these buildings. Mr. Walbran was indeed inti- 
mately acquainted with the ruins, and my first knowledge of them was aided by his 
intelligent guidance. No plan of the monastery had been drawn from survey since the 
publication of Dr. Burton's Monasticon Ehoracense in 1 758, which contains a plan very 
well drawn for that time.^ A comparison of it with Mr. Walbran's, published after the 
excavations of 1848, will shew the large additions to our knowledge which these exca- 
vations revealed. My own measurements introduce a few corrections, though on the 
whole they do not produce a plan (plate xxxv) diflfering in dimensions in any material 
respect from that of Mr. Walbran ; but the intimacy with an architectural work which a 
measurement of its plan gives, the examination incidental to the measurement, and the 
opportunities it affords for the suggestion of hypotheses and for determining on their 
value on the spot, are means of knowledge which no other method of proceeding supplies. 

Referring to the plan (plate xxxv) 1 may indicate that in the great west wing a chief 
part of the wall on the west side of the great cloister appears to me to be unquestionably of 
the early work of the monastery. The whole of the lower walls of the east wing from the 
Chapter-house to the river are also before the time of Henry Murdac, and this east wing 
with the chapter-house of that time formed the "oflScinee" contiguous to the **oratorium," or 
short Cistercian choir, which in half-burned condition we are told was saved from the fire. 
The extent of this oratorium or choir was discovered when the ground was lowered through- 
out the area of the church in 1854. Its east extremity is marked on the plan. It shews 
it as we should expect, the regular short Cistercian choir such as may be still seen at 
Buildwas.'* Where now the choir aisle passes it on each side was a chapel to the tiansept 
The transepts had probably the same extent aa at present, and thus had each three eastern 
chapels. The nave and its aisles must have extended as far westward at least as the old 
wall on the west side of the cloister, uniting it may be its angle with the angl^ of the old 

^ Isaiah, iz, 10. 

^ The plan given in Chnrton and Richardson's folio work of picturesque illnsirations of the monas- 
teries of Yorkshire is strictly a copy from Barton's plan ; so is Grose's plan, 
^ See Collectanea Arrhceologicaf plate vii, vol. i. 
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west wing, just as the church and west wing unite at Buildwas. Those who can refer to a 
plan of Kirkstall Abbey^ will find in it an almost exact reproduction of what the first Foun- 
tains Abbey must have been, affording in every way its best illustration, built as it was by 
monks from Fountains, and commenced in 1147, while their parent monastery yet lay 
unrecovered from its disaster. 

With this calamity terminated the rule of Henry, the third abbot, for as he had led 
the opposition in England to his late metropolitan, so he was held to be the likeliest to 
sustain ofl&ce in the vacant see. He was accordingly elected with much contest to the 
see of York in July, 1147, and on the 7th of the following December, after consecration, 
he finally received the pall from the Pope. 

Henry Murdac, however, found his opponents at home so powerful that he could 
scarcely present himself at York, and he accordingly retired to Ripon. Here he evidently 
interfered greatly in the affairs of his late abbey ; so greatly that his two next successors 
in the abbacy were not after their time recognised as abbots, they being regarded it would 
seem as mere deputies under him. Serlo, indeed, speaks of them both as abbots, and does 
not hint at any abridgement of their power or authority. Mr. Walbran shows of the 
second of them that he attests two charters as " Abbas de Fontibus,'' and in one of them 
is associated with Archbishop Henry. Yet it is certain that both of them were suc- 
cessively deposed at the mere instance of the archbishop, and in the case of the last St. 
Bernard avows himself unable to comprehend the ground of the prelate's proceedings. 
The first of these deposed abbots, Maurice, a monk of Rievaulx, ruled scarcely three 
months ; the second, Thorald, also from Eievaulx, ruled two years, and some time after his 
deposition was placed by St. Bernard over the abbey of Trois Fontaines in Champagne. 

According to Serlo a vacancy followed, which was terminated by the arrival of 
Richard the precentor of Clairvaux, who on St. Bernard's recommendation, was elected 
to the abbacy of Fountains. He cooperated successfully with the archbishop, whose tem- 
pestuous career was however shortly ended by death, viz., in October 1153, a few months 
after the death of St. Bernard. 

The history of the abbey thus far is almost conterminous with the stormy reign of 
King Stephen. 

There exists but little written evidence of the restoration of the buildings, or more 
strictly speaking, very little has been published. In the list of charters and grants which 
covers sixty of Burton's closely printed pages, none beyond what I have already quoted 
refer to the church works. Nor does he help us to trace the progress of other buildings. 

1 See Burton's Monasticon Ehoracense, Churton and Richardson's Monasteries of Yorkshire, or 
Wardeirs History of Kirkstall Abbey (handbook procurable of the abbey keeper at Kirkstall). 

VOL. II. Q Q 
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Works of great extent and magnificence must have been in hand under Richard, called 
the fourth abbot of Fountains, who died 1st of June, 1110, and was the first abbot buried 
in the Chapter House. The record of his interment shews that this building was now 
therefore completed, and a long succession of abbots continued to be buried in it. 

Robert of Pipe well was the fifth abbot; he died at Wobum, the 9 th of January 1179, 
returning from a chapter general of the order ; was brought to Fountains, and buried 
in the Chapter House. Serlo says of him : — " instauravit EOCLESiiE fabricam, edificia 
construxit sumptuosa.'' Plate xxxvi, representing the north arcade of the nave in its 
present state, and Plate xxxvii a view of one of the aisles of the nave, exhibit the work 
of the church brought to a conclusion by this abbot, at whose death more than thirty- 
three years had elapsed from the destruction of the nave under Abbot Henry Murdac. 
Of his other " sumptuous edifices " the chief remnant is a large part of the west wing of 
the monastery next the church. 

William, formerly a canon of Gisbume, and afterwards Abbot of Newminster, sixth 
Abbot of Fountains, died the 8th of October, 1190, and was buried in the Chapter- 
house. 

At this point the aged Serlo ceases his story, and the biography of the seventh abbot, 
Ralph Haget, is given by Hugo of Kirkstall, because he had an intimate personal acquaint- 
ance with him and a great veneration for him. When Ralph was Abbot of Kirkstall, 
Hugo took the habit of the order from him in his third year ; Ralph continued to rule 
there nine years in all, and then governed Fountains for a little more than twelve years 
and a half, and died the 5th of June, 1203. During his abbacy at Fountains a great 
famine prevailed, and great was the concourse of poor at the abbey gate. There was no 
house sufficient to receive them, but with branches from the neighbouring woods shelter 
was provided in little houses like shepherds' tents. The abbot appointed diligent men fit 
for the duty of distributing food, and priests to visit daily the sick and languishing, to 
receive confessions, to administer the viaticum, and to afford Christian burial. He was 
buried in the Chapter House. 

The eighth abbot, John of York, to whom the narrative of Serlo and Hugo is dedi- 
cated, commenced his noviciate in this monastery and became the cellarer, from which 
office he was raised to the dignity of Abbot of Louth Park, and thence translated to 
Fountains. He was, says his biographer, a " liberal man, and one worthy of all praise, 
having nothing of York about him except the name, and the fact that he was born 
there ; " moreover " exceeding in liberality and munificence all his predecessors," He 
behaved with great prudence under the exactions of King John, who, after many and 
great gifts from the monastery, made a sudden demand for twelve hundred marks 
of silver. Making a virtue of necessity the abbot contributed profusely to the 
king's wants, thus saving the monastery from persecution, so that whilst from other 
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Cistercian houses the monks were driven "from their reading, prayer, and spiritual 
work beneath the shade of their cloisters," here "non defecit annona in horreis 
nee abundantia in cellariis," and " nothing was wanting which the order required for the 
reUef of the poor, the reception of guests, and the support of the whole house/' His rule 
increased the monks so, that "et altaria pauciora ad celebrandum, et chorus humilior et 
obscurior, et minus capax tantsB raultitudinis/' The abbot resolved, therefore, to commence 
a renewal of the structure of the church, and that too " in a novel and wonderful manner, 
which caused astonishment and even opposition, because the work was so unusual in its 
nature and so costly in its character. Confiding, nevertheless, in God's help, and placing his 
hope in the Lord, he laid the foundation of the fabric, erected some of the columns, and, 
would have completed his intention had not fate intervened/' He died the 11th of June, 
1209, and was buried in the Chapter House before the seat of the president. ** However/' 
concludes the narrative, " there arose after him energetic successors, who raised up the 
seed of their dead brother, and happily completed the fabric which he happily began. It 
singularly happened that three Johns successively presided over the church of Fountains, 
of whom one began the fabric, the next actively proceeded with it> and the third gloriously 
completed it. The first was John of York, the second John, Bishop of Ely, and the third 
who as yet rules and presides, John of Kent. — Explicit 

I have suggested (p. 252) that this narrative terminates at 1 225. The sentence seems 
to bear the inference that the second abbot John was still alive^ when the last words were 
written. We know from the short Chronicle of the Abbots (which has been several times 
printed from the President-book* of the abbey, and which Mr. Walbran reprints) that the 
second John ruled from 1211 to 1219, and that being elected to the bishopric of Ely, he 
continued there till his death on the 7th of May, 1225. If it can be held that the narra- 
tive was completed before this date, it follows that the new choir and the new east end 
of the church were also then completed, and we who now see it are yet surprised at the 
unusual nature of the work John of York swept away the old, low, dark and confined 
Norman choir, which had escaped the fire of 1146, and began a new choir, extending 
much further eastward, and terminating at the east in a magnificent transept ; no other 
such a form of building has ever been attempted, with one exception, viz., at Durham, 
where a work of striking similarity was begun in 1242,^ and still exists in perfection. 
There is just enough difference between them to increase the interest of the examination 

* " Primns erat Johannes natione Eboracensis, secnndus Johannes Episcopns Eliensis, tercins, qui 
adhnc snperest et prseest Johannes de Cancia orinndus." 

* President Book in the possession of the present owner of the abbey. Mr. Walbran believes it 
was compiled under Abbot Qreenwell in the fifteenth century. 

* See the cathedral and monastery of St. Cuthbert at Durham. Brit, Archoeological Journal^ vol. 
xxii, p. 208. 

Q Q 2 
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of both. Plate xxxviii is a view of the interior of this magnificent transept at 
Fountains, which should be compared with Mr. Jewitt's admirable view of the 
corresponding work at Durham.^ 

The rule of the tenth abbot, John of Kent, added greatly beyond what his prede- 
cessor had begun to the architectural magnificence of his abbey. The Short Chronicle of 
the Abbots says, " He built and completed the nine altars, the cloister, the infirmary, the 
pavement, and the xenodochium, for the reception of the poor of Christ, as well as the 
princes of the world.''* The new eastern transept is here designated by the name which 
its sister building at Durham also received. The Nine Altars. The completion only of 
this work and of the Choir we have to assign to John of Kent, and to it belonged the 
pavement mentioned, of which a small portion of a rich and peculiar character yet 
remains at the high altar. Leland helps us to ascertain with more precision the nature 
and extent of the works of tins abbot. In the Chronicle which he quotes' the Infirmary 
and the Xenodochium appear distinguished from the others as having been the work of 
John of Kent alone ; and the Xenodochium is pointed out as the building in the south 
part in the entrance of the Fore Court of the abbey. Leland points out that the Nine 
Altars were in the transverse isle (transept) of the extreme east of the church, and 
remarks that there as well as in the Chapter House and Refectory were many columns 
of black marble, marked with large white spots. The hospice erected by John of Kent, 
is the southern half of the cellarer's wing, which is wholly his work, together with the 
buildings beside and over the river west of it, but the architecture indicates that this part 
must have been begun before his time, and finally it included the West Gate itself, with 
which was the Xenodochium Pauperum, of which very little now remains, but enough 
to. shew by its work that it wholly belongs to this time. The Infirmitorium, which 
bestrides the river again in the eastern part of the monastery, is by its own evidence also 
wholly the work of this abbot, and an examination of the architecture of other parts can 
hardly fail to convince that this great builder extended his reconstructive works to the 
renewal of the Refectory with its adjuncts. 

Of these works a large part remain almost in perfection to the present day ; the 
most serious loss is in the Infirmitorium, of which only the substructure exists, exhibiting 
perfectly the plan and preserving many interesting details, yet leaving us to imagine its 

^ See Marray's Handbook of the Northern Cathedrals, p. 286. 

' Hie novem altaria, Glanstmm, iDfirmitorinm, Pavimentnm, ac Xenodochium, tarn ad Cliristi 
panpemm, quam mnndi principnm Basceptionem, fabricavit, et consummavit. 

^ Leland, Collectanea, vol. iy, p. 163, et eeq. " Successit in abbatia Fontinm Johannes de Cancia qui 
noyam basilicam consummayit et altara noyem instituit. Addidit et noyo operi pictum payimentnm. 
Clanstram noyum oonstruxit et infirmitorinm. Porro xenodochium pauperum, sicut hactenus oemitur 
yenusiissime fabricayit in introitu primes aresB yersus austrum." 
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architectural beauty, and to realise it with the aid of the more perfect buildings. It is 
only since 1848 that this substructure has been in view. It had long been merely a 
place of rough green mounds, when in the winter of that year an accident led to the 
exposure of a small portion of the wall and the spirit of the owner induced him to follow 
up the discovery to the complete reopening of the whole ground plan of this part. 

Burton's list contains notices of some grants in aid probably of the works of John 
of Kent. Robert, the servant at Studley, and Margery his wife, gave half a rood of land 
at Berkon " ad opus hospitii ;" there are four grants for the benefit of the poor of the 
infirmary, and four or five for the benefit of the poor at the* gate, but he does not enable 
us to date them. Tanner refers to some which would be earlier, viz., in the reign of 
Richard I. 

John of Kent died the 24th of November, 1247, and, says the chronicle in the President 
Book, was buried in the Chapter House before the seat of the president. In its original 
place may still be seen his coffin lid bearing the inscription : 

HIO : REQUIESCIT : DOMPNUS : JOHANNES : DECIMUS 
ABBAS : DE : FONTIBUS : QUI I OBIIT : VII : KA- 
LENDAS : DECEMBRIS. 

For more than two hundred years after no change was made in the fabric. Indeed 
under his immediate successors the monastery appears to have sufiered from a grievous 
want of means, occasioned, it can hardly be doubted, from the enormous outlay on these 
buildings, and leading to confusion apparent in the list of abbots. 

Stephen de Eston, who had been cellarer of Fountains, abbot first of Sallay and then 
of Newminster, became eleventh Abbot of Fountains. He died the 6th of September, 
1252, leaving behind him a reputation for sanctity. He was not interred at Fountains. 

William de Allerton, twelfth abbot, died on the 1st December 1258, and was buried 
before the seat of the president in Fountains Chapter House, where his tombstone may 
still be seen on the south side of John of Kent's, the inscription imperfect, and yet suffi- 
cient for a clear identification. He had been prior. 

Adam, thirteenth abbot, quickly passed away. He died 1st of May, 1259, was 
buried in the Chapter House " ex parte Prioris," i.e., on the north or prior's side, and 
there may still be seen his tombstone, to the president's right hand, and the words 
Adam : xiii : Abbas : distinguishable upon it. 

Alexander, fourteenth abbot, was buried also in the Chapter House ; he died 11th 
October 1265. 

Reginald, fifteenth abbot, was buried in the Chapter House. Mr. Walbran has 
pointed out the fragments of his tombstone. He died 24th October 1274. A vacancy 
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of five months and nine days followed. Peter Alyng then took the rule, but after four 
years cither resigned or was deposed. He died about three years after, viz., on the 11th 
August, 1282, and was buried in the Chapter House. Whatever cause led to his cessation 
from office, also led to his being omitted in the numeration of the abbots.^ 

Hence Nicholas as sixteenth abbot, took the abbacy on the 8th July 1279. He died 
in the following December, and rests in the Chapter House. A vacancy of some months 
followed. 

Adam Eavensworth, seventeenth abbot, began in June, 1280, died 15th of June, 
1284, and was buried in the "Chapter House. He was followed by Henry Ottelay, who 
died the 22nd of December, 1290, and was buried in the entrance to the Chapter House- 
Henry Ottelay is not allowed a place in the numeration of the abbots, and for very 
palpable reasons, although singularly overlooked hitherto. 

Only a month before the death of Henry Ottelay, the Archbishop of York had 
written to the Abbot of Clairvaux that the temporal affairs of Fountains had become so 
deeply fallen, as it was said by occasion of unlawful bonds and agreements, that without 
the most energetic reform its state was desperate. The archbishop earnestly requires that 
the causes should be officially examined ; he promises his aid (and evidently contemplating 
the deposition of Ottelay) suggests that any who have partaken in his misdeeds must be 
excluded from the future election of the abbot. The active archbishop also addressed 
two pressing letters to the visitors of the Cistercian order in England, pointing out that 
this once noble monastery had fallen into such poverty, that its miserable ruin had 
become the obloquy of the whole kingdom, aa he had fully laid open to his friend the 
Abbot of Citeaux, when he personally conferred with him abroad : " The worship of God 
in that house is curtailed, the patrimony of Christ is consumed, alms are withdrawn, 
charity is despised, the rul6 neglected, devotion abandoned, envy and evil combinations 
are fostered, and the zealous few expelled." 

Henry Ottelay seems to have escaped public degradation and disgrace only by his 
death. On June the 1st, 1291, by letters patent of Edward I, the custody of the abbey 
and the control of its aflFairs was committed to John of Berwick, for the liquidation of 
its debts, and for the recovery and reformation of its affiiirs. 

Robert Thornton (who wrote a chronicle of the abbey) was even in Ottelay's life, 
as early as December 21, 1289, for a while in the office of abbot, but does not obtain a 
place in the numeration. Down to the death of Henry Ottelay, a period of only forty- 
three years had elapsed from the prosperous days of John of Kent. In these forty-three 
unhappy years no less than ten abbots had successively presided. 

^ A curious record, date 1276, of his dealings for the sale of wool to some Florentine merchants, is 
given in the MemoriaUy p. 177. 
2 Memorials, p. 179. 
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Robert Byshopton, eighteenth abbot, at once succeeded on Ottelay's deatL In his 
time, viz., in 1306, Robert Thornton, mentioned above, died and obtained the burial of 
an abbot in the Chapter House. Robert Byshopton himself died 15th April, 1310, 
having ruled more than twenty years, and was buried in the Chapter House. 

William Rygton, nineteenth abbot, died the 1st of June, 1316, and was laid to rest 
in the Chapter House, before the Analogium. At the commencement of his rule the 
overthrow of the order of the Templars, in the diocese of York, was in progress ; their 
suppression was completed on the 30th of July, in his first year, and one of the twenty- 
five knights, Thomas de Stamford, was committed to Fountains, to do the penance 
enjoined on him. In 1312 he was still there, and for his contumelious conduct incurred 
the formal censure of the archbishop.^ 

Walter Cokewald, twentieth abbot, died the 8th of May, 1338, and was buried in 
the Chapter House. In his time the abbey, alike with all the north country, sustained 
heavy losses on its estates by the inroads of the Scots.* 

Robert Copgrave, twenty-first abbot, died the 15th of March, 1345. He rests in 
the Chapter-house, being the last of the eighteen abbots buried in this place. The 
records of the interments of succeeding abbots help to the identification of some of their 
memorials and to indicate some of the arrangements of the church. 

Robert Monkton, the twenty-second abbot, died on the 27th of October, 1369, and 
was buried in the church before the altar of St. Peter. An ancient inscription in the 
arch of the northern transeptal chapel points that out as the Chapel op St. Peter. 
Robert Monkton was probably interred in front of this arch within the north transept. 

William Gower, twenty-third abbot, resigned in 1383. 

Robert Burley was twenty-fourth abbot. In his eighth year, his predecessor, w^ho 
had become blind in his old age, died, and was buried " before the Nine Altars, almost 
in the midst.'' Burley, after a long government, died May 13th, 1410, and was buried 
in the Choir in the midst before the stalls of the abbot and prior. 

John Rypon was immediately elected abbot, so relates the chronicle in the President 
Book. But in the episcopal registers at York^ is a copy of the return to the archbishop, 
dated 30th July, 1410, of the election, by the monks of Fountains, of Roger Frank, one 
of their own number, and of the certificate of confirmation or benediction by the arch- 
bishop, made four days afterwards. The first record of John Rypon's claim is in 1418, 
when the custody of the abbey was taken into the king's hands,^ awaiting the determina- 
tion of a suit at the court of Rome between the two candidates for the abbacy. In the 
next year one of the disputants resorted to open force ; Roger Frank, with his brother 

^ Memorials, p. 193. ' Memorials, p. 203. 

^ Memorials, p. 206, et seq. ; Beg. Bowet, pars i, fol. 215. ' * Tanner, Pat. 1, Hen. V, p. 4 m. 
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Oliver and cousin Robert, and about forty armed men, according to John of Ripon, 
attacked him murderously in the park at Welbeck. John Rypon, calling himself abbot 
of Fountains, thereupon petitions^ Parliament to further his cause with the king, to 
whom, at the time of the assault, he was proceeding, in order to lay before him his 
petition for possession of the abbey, according to the apostolic bulls addressed to the 
king, and for the recovery of chalices, jewels, and ornaments of the church to the value 
of 2,000 marks, the abbey seal, 500 cattle, and 800 sheep, all which had been carried off 
by Roger Frank and his friends. Roger, styling himself "Monk, of right abbot of 
Fountains,'' makes a counter petition, alleging that John Ripon, lately abbot of Meaux, 
had, by improper measures, influenced the Pope and purchased a bull which ousted the 
said Roger from the abbacy after he had duly possessed it for three years and more. 
The King thereupon ordered that the matter should be determined in the King's Bench 
before the Chief Justice William de Haukeford, where the cause was then actually 
pending. The dispute lingered on at Rome and at the Council of Constance in 1416,^ 
but the result only is known from the Chronicle of the Abbots ; that Roger's title was 
annulled ; and that John Rypon, twenty-fifth abbot, died at Thorp-Underwood the 12th 
March, 1434, was buried at Fountains in the Nave of the Church before the entrance 
to the Choir, and left a good reputation. It was in the time of this abbot that the first 
blow was struck by law at the monastic system in England. In 1414, in a Parliament 
held at Leicester, was passed the statute which suppressed one hundred and fourteen 
of the English religious houses, " alien priories," because their connection with foreign 
houses was held to be injurious to the realm. 

Even after the turbulence of this abbot's commencement should have passed away. 
Fountains itself was the scene of a riot.* In 1423, on the 3rd of November, ceitain 
persons unknown, but afterwards confessed to be of the household of the Earl of North- 
umbria, scaled the walls surrounding the abbey in the early morning. The record of 
their proceedings furnishes some particulars of the interior arrangements of the abbey. 
These men, armed with swords, bows and arrows, having forced with axes the doors of 
the Church, the Cloister, and even of the Dormitory and of other places within, and 
having broken and opened numerous chests and lockers, they seized and carried off the 
goods and plate — masers, silver spoons, and such like. Seeking the abbot, as it was 
thought, to kill him, they cruelly terrified the monks whom they questioned. Proceeding 
to further enormities, they found a certain brother of the monastery, William Esteby, 
who, for theft and other crimes committed against the abbot and convent, was im- 

1 MemoriaU, 2 Hen. V, 1414. Record Office, Vol. R, 261 ; Vol. F, 146 ; Vol. F. 132. 

2 Memorials, p. 212. Rot. Pari,, 4 Hen. V, vol. iv, p. 101. 
s Memorials, p. 420. Beg, D. et C. Ebor., sede vac, 323 b. 
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prisoned according to the discipline and rules of the order; him they released and 
conveyed away out of the monastery, breaking the wall of his prison and freeing him 
from his chains. With such deeds they continued to fill the monastery till the eighth 
hour of the next day. 

The Cloister herein mentioned extended on the four sides of the quadrangle 
which adjoins the south of the church ; the door into the cloister forced by the rioters 
was that which leads from the church into the east walk of the cloister ; along this walk 
they rushed, and up the dormitory stairs which face this door at the opposite end of the 
walk Others broke through the passage, south of the Chapter House, and came upon 
the prisons where still are two almost perfect prison cells, and where the ring bolt to 
which the unfortunate WiUiam Esteby was chained, may still be seen; 

The twenty-sixth abbot, Thomas Paslew, resigned after about nine years' rule, being 
struck with paralysis. 

The twenty-seventh abbot, John Martyn, elected 6th September, 1442, died in a 
few weeks, viz., 25th October following, and was buried in the Nave of the Church, 
dose to John Rypon. 

The twenty-eighth abbot, John Greenwell, immediately succeeded, and at the end 
of his first year his antecessor, Thomas Paslew, died 22nd October, 1443, and was buried 
" in the Nave of the Church before the entrance of the choir, almost in the midst between 
THE Altar of St. Mary and the Altar of St. Bernard,'' and next to the grave of John 
Martyn. The chronicle of the abbots in the President Book closes in Abbot Greenwell's 
time. He ruled twenty-nine years. 

To him succeeded Thomas Swinton, in 1471, twenty-ninth abbot. In 1478 we now 
get a hint of works in contemplation at the church. Sir John Pylkyngton, Knight, by his 
will, dated June 28th, gives ten pounds " to the making of the abbaye kirke.''^ Mr. 
Walbran's observations shew that graphic pictures of Swinton's rule remain on record, but 
this is the only note produced referring to the monastic buildings. 

On the 4th of the succeeding* February, John Demton, who had been cellarer, was 
elected thirtieth abbot, his immediate predecessor having resigned. A new window of 
five lights was about this time inserted in the clerestory of the nine altars at each end, as 
their architecture shews. Also the entire centre bay of the nine altars was reconstructed 
on its east side ; its original lancet windows were removed, and their place supplied by 
one vast window of nine lights. Thus the east end, viewed down the main avenue of 
the nave and choir, was completely changed. At the opposite extremity of the church, 
in the west end of the nave, a new window of seven lights was also inserted, occupying 

1 Memorials, p. 150. « Ibid., p. 229. 
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the place of two ranges of older windows. The mullions and tracery of all these windows 
are destaoyed. That they were the work of Abbot Demton is shewn by the corbel of 
a niche immediately over the apex of the west window, which is supported by an eagle 
clutching a tun, and a label with the inscription Dern, and on which Mr. Walbran has 
read the date 1494. Under the new south clerestory window, in the eastern arch of the 
original triple lancet range, a new keystone was inserted, which bears outside an angel 
with the letters debn and a tun, and above the eagle of St. John, alluding to the abbot s 
own christian name. At the north end of the east side of the nine altars a new key- 
stone was also put to the lancet window, with the date 1483. 

In 1494 Marmaduke Huby became thirty-first abbot. The old central tower of the 
church had at this time fallen into decay. It has now long been removed, except two of 
its piers, part of a buttress built to the south-east one, under this abbot, still remains. He 
erected the magnificent tower attached to the north end of the transept of the church, 
and which is still in almost perfect condition. Under this abbot also some renovations 
were made in the domestic buildings, east of the prisons, and in 1501 a room is spoken 
of as "nova camera versus ecclesiam,''^ which, from the remains of its architecture, I 
scarcely doubt is that marked near to the south end of the nine altars. It is not unlikely 
to be the same apartment called " The churche chamber infra monasterium,''^ in which 
twenty-nine years later the depraved and deposed successor of the present abbot was 
compelled secretly to surrender his authority to the king's commissioners. Mr. Walbran 
has given us two documents, dated respectively 1503 and 1512, which put life into our 
view of the monastery under Abbot Marmaduke Huby, and help to the designation of 
several parts of the building.'* In 1503 the abbot and convent acknowledge "the good, 
faithful and gratuitous advice" received in past times, and still rendered by John PuUeyn, 
for which they now confer upon him a life annuity of sixteen shillings and eight pence, 
payable in moieties at Midsummer and Christmas ; also once a year a suit of livery, as of 
one of the gentlemen of the monastery, with sustenance for himself and his servant, and 
a sleeping chamber within the monastery, as well as necessaries for two horses, whensoever 
he should come to the monastery. John PuUeyn promises for himself to continue his 
services, and that he will always be as a faithful vassal and retainer to the abbot and 
convent. The second document is more important and interesting. The abbot and 
convent lease to Robert Dawson and his wife Ellen for life, "The house or hospice newly 
founded and built without the West Gates of the monastery, with the adjacent close, 
called Ryebanks,'' at the annual rent of 535. 4d; "also the close called Gest Stabyll 
Ynge," at the yearly rent of 1 05. ; " a portion of the closes of Skell-banks and SkeU- 

^ York and Lincoln Architect, 8oc, Papers^ vol. i, 1851, p. 283, * MemoriaUj p. 265. 

8 Ibid., 231, 235. 
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homes/' at the rent of 13^. 4c?. ; also a tenement in Aldefeld, "with Aldefeld-banks, next 
to the forenamed closes," at the rent of 405., with liberty to cut timber thereon for repairs 
on view and assent of the cellarer ; and further the said lessees were to have at the 
" Lasdebia^' of the monastery "omnia intestina vocata lez ashewes omnium averiorum et 
ovium ibidem occisorum ad usum monasterii predict], exceptis averiis citra festum 
Nativitatis Christi ad larderas assignatis et occisis," at the accustomed price, viz., for 
every head of cattle, 3d., and for every score of the sheep 1 6d. ; also the said lessees were 
to have weekly seven loaves of the better, and seven of the secondary bread, at the 
BAKEHOUSE of the monastery; and six flagons of beer of the better, and six of the 
secondary sort ; and of the diet of the convent, whatever it might be, whether of fish or 
flesh, a dish equal to the share of two monks, at the kitchen of the Abbot. For the 
grant of these several matters and privileges, Eobert Dawson undertook faithfully to 
attend and serve the abbot, especially on festivals and solemnities within the monastery, 
and also in external affairs, at Bobert Dawson's own expense, and faithfully to fulfil the 
duty of porter at the west gates of the monastery, and to keep them closed nightly and 
at proper times ; to look after the wood and underwood on the land in his occupation, 
and to present at the Court of Aldefeld, before the seneschal, any trespasses or damage 
therein; and for these duties 135. id. would be returned to them of their rent. Moreover 
Ellen Dawson undertakes well and diligently to wash, or cause to be washed, all the linen 
at the AULA, PROMPTUARiuM, the COMMON HospiciUM, and the chamber of the Lord 
Abbot, as often as requisite, and to bring back the same all in proper course, free from 
wilful rents or damage, and to deliver it clean and fair to the servants of the monastery 
charged with the care of the different articles. She further undertook, when rents were 
found in the linen, diligently and freely to mend or cause them to be mended; for these 
services another 13^. Ad, of rent was to be released to them ; and they were to have to 
aid them in this service twenty loads of the convent fuel annually, which the abbot 
himself was bound to deliver to them. The abbot himself agreed to build, as conveniently 
as he could, and at his sole expense, a fit and proper stable near to the house or hospice 
leased to Robert and Ellen Dawson for the use of the abbot's guests, whom the said 
Robert undertook "to receive and welcome, diligentlj'' and courteously in word and deed, 
and in the settlement of their expenses to treat them as gently and mildly as he could 
without damage to himself, to the honour of the monastery, and his own reputation.'' 
Of the house or hospice used by Robert and Ellen Dawson nothing now remains, and of 
the west gate itself but little is left. 

In these deeds we gather a description of the lay department of the convent. We 
have the servants or convert brethren, who inhabited in the cellarers wing, forming the 
side of the forecourt opposite to the west gates ; the promptuarium also was in this 

rr2 
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wing, whose vaults formed the storehouse of the' monastery, amongst which was probably 
the cheese-house,^ where the farmers were to deliver their tale of butter and cheese to the 
charge of " the monke of the chees-house/' The hall of the guests and the common 
hospice, viz., those buildings which still remain on the south side of the forecourt, and we 
have the chamber op the lord abbot named in conjunction with these buildings, 
showing that in this part of the monastery the abbot himself lived, as indeed the Cistercian 
rule required, for the due ordering of the guests and laity of the convent. He at this time 
built in this part a further hospice and stable for the guests, without the west gate, 
contracting terms with Kobert Dawson for their entertainment, and naively binding him 
lest the contract should entail amongst the guests a niggard reputation on the monastery. 
We have mention also of the kitchen op the abbot, and the larder and bakehouse 
of the monastery^ and of the older " guest stable,'' giving name to an ing or water 
meadow, which must have adjoined it, and is expressed to be by the river Skell. Hence 
this land is called " great* stabyll yng." Twenty-five years later the abbot* and convent 
demised this meadow to William Hauxby and Johanna his wife for fifty years. Whilst 
in their tenure it is described as near the scite of the monastery, lying by the water of 
Skell, without the south gate of the scite. Thus it seems to be the land immediately over 
the existing ancient bridge of the xenodochium or hospice, and the foundations in this 
portion of the ground south-west from the end of the little bridge may be part of the 
"guest stabyll" itself. We find a little later a mention® of the stable of the lord abbot, 
containing six horses, and also of "two water com mills,* under one roof, adjoyning set 
and lying on the south of the water of Skell." This building still exists in its original 
use as a water mill. It is as old as the thirteenth century. Lastly,'* we read of the 
Bark house and the Bark mill, which were on the opposite side of the Skell, near to the 
west gate. Thus we get a pretty perfect notion of the accommodation for the industry 
and domestic wants and supplies of the house. 

Of the inner precincts of the monastery beyond the cellarer s wing, we get but few 
glimpses in the whole course of the history. The Chapter-house is named only as the 
place of interment of a long line of abbots ; the reconstruction of the Cloister and the 
invasion of it and the Dormitory by rioters lead to the bare mention of those facts. 
Of the buildings which complete the surrounding of the cloister, it is only in an 
inventory made after the dissolution that we get a mention of the Frater* or Refectory 
and of the Buttery. The Infirmary is named only to record its reconstruction. Of 
the monks themselves we know little more than that twenty-nine or thirty entered 

1 McmoriaU, p. 233, 278. « Memorials, p. 312, 387, 391. » MemariaU, p. 293, 294. 

* Memorials, p. 309, 386. « Ibid, « Memorials, p. 293. 
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their first buUdings ; that the number increased about 1210 ; and that, at the end, the 
whole number of monks was thirty-one.^ 

Marmaduke Huby, with whom ended the greatness of the monastery, died in 1526, 
and was succeeded by William Thirsk, the thirty-second abbot. This man soon fell into 
ill-repute; before 1530 he was accused of wasting the cattle and woods of the monastery, 
and so neglecting its discipline that the monks and the patron sought his deprivation.^ 
After Christmas 1535, the Boyal Commissioners, Richard Lay ton and Thomas Leigh, 
visited the abbey, in the course of that survey, which prepared the way for the 
suppression, the next year, of all the lesser monasteries. In September 1535, the same 
Thomas Leigh' had complained of Thirsk's contumacious conduct in refusing to act under 
a commission on which he was appointed to effect the deprivation of the Abbot of 
Rievaulx ; and Leigh mentions that a commission to inquire into the conduct of the 
Abbot of Fountains was then in the hands of the Earl of Cumberland. The result of 
this commission does not appear; but on the 19th January, 1535-6, the two Commissioners 
prevailed on Thirsk to sign a secret resignation of his abbacy, and assigned him a 
pension of one hundred marks, the abbot continuing to execute his office for a time 
without any suspicion of the event in the convent. The commissioners forthwith 
reported to Secretary Cromwell the step they had taken. They accused the abbot to 
him of malversation, of prodigality, and of gross debauchery, concluding their picture of 
his character with an expression of their contempt — " For the trewith is he is a vara fole 
and a miserable ideote." Whatever grave justification existed for these accusations, 
there is yet another side to his character. It cannot be doubted that Thirsk's opposition 
to the Eang's ecclesiastical measures, and the resolution which this feeling had led him to 
exhibit in the matter of the Abbot of Rievaulx, were the moving, although not the 
expressed, causes of his deposition. Continuing in this spirit, he was active in the 
insurrections in Yorkshire and hostile to the new ecclesiastical laws from the luth of 
October, 1536, till the malcontents were finally put down by force in the following 
spring, and was amongst the leaders committed to the Tower. With others he was 
brought to trial and condemned to death on the 17th of May, 1537. He suffered on the 
5th of June, together with his friend the Abbot of Rievaulx, and both of them were 
regarded and recorded as " martyrs to the faith" in the Cistercian Annals. 

The thirty-third and last Abbot of Fountains, Marmaduke Bradley, was recommended 
for the office by the commissioners in the report to Secretary Cromwell which announced 
the deposition of Thirsk. He was a monk of Fountains, holding an important prebend 
in the collegiate church of Ripon — " Wysyste monke within Inglonde of that cote and 

^ MemoriaUf p. 302. ^ Memorials^ p. 252. • Memotialsj p. 262, 264. 
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well lernede/' say the commissioners. He appears to have entered on the abbacy 11th 
of February, 1535-6. On 'March the 6th,^ he wrote to Secretary Cromwell of the 
poverty of the house, specifying the misdeeds of his predecessor, who was believed to 
have above £1,000, besides the waste of plate, sheep, and woods. This and three other 
letters picture him as a careful and provident ruler. In his time an inventory of the 
plate of the monastery was made by Bryan Rigdon, Dean of York, and Edward Abbot of 
Eievaulx. The articles^ found within the church are valued at £519 : 15 : 5 ; the rates 
being for gold 43^. per oz. ; for silver-gilt, to which class by far the greatest part belongs, 
4s. 4d. per oz, ; and for silver 3s. 2d. The church plate consists of — Two candlesticks of 
33 oz. each ; a ewer and basin ; an incense ship ; a pair of censers ; a monstrance for 
Corpus Christi Day, weighing 506 oz. — all for the high altar, with a table, partly gold, 
and having three silver images, this table being the naost valuable article named, set at 
£100. There were three pair of wine cruets, from 12 to 15 oz. the pair; 20 chalices 
with patens, of 22 to 38 oz., and 2 small chalices. Of crosses for use in processions and 
to be carried before dignitaries, there was one of pure gold, containing a piece of the 
Holy Cross, weighing 14 oz. ; two large, of silver-gilt, weighing respectively 170 oz, and 
120 oz.; two small, respectively of 1 oz. and 5| oz. ; and three others, respectively of 84 
oz., 32 oz., and 20^ oz. ; and, probably for similar use, a silver-gilt image of Our Lady of 
104 oz., and another of 4^ oz. Two mitres for the abbot had silver and gilt ornaments 
weighing respectively 70 oz. and 12 oz. 

In reverence to saints and reliques, there was an image, of 64 oz., of St. James, I 
presume St. James of Compostella, the great patron of the order in Spain ; a monstrance, 
with a rib of St. Lawrence, 44 oz. ; a piece of St. Ann's scalp set in 2 oz. of silver ; and 
some reliques with a beryl set in 5 oz. of silver. There were two other beryls set in 
silver, and two great crystal stones, with an ostrich shell, or, as it was then called, a 
"grype"or griffin shell, mounted with 37 oz. of silver; a silver brooch; "1 payre of bedes 
silver and gilt," 2^ oz. ; a ring and buckle ; a small silver box, and 9 oz. of silver in 
several small jewels and pieces ; lastly, a holy water vat of 53 oz,, and " 1 payre selsur 
silver and gilt," 108 oz. 

Of hangings and vestments for the church and clergy there were — Two hangings 
over the high altar of flowered damask, and four arras hangings (doubtless for the altar 
screen at the two ends of the altar and for the arch on each side of the choir opposite the 
ends of the altar). There were four painted cloths for Lent, apparently to take the 
place at that season of the rich arras hangings. The precise suits for the high altar 
itself are not stated separately from those of the other altars, but two coverings to 

1 MemoriaU, p. 284, 285, 286, 287. » MemoridU, 288 et aeq. 
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protect its suits, and two under coverings are named, eight altar cloths, and six towels, 
with a pillow of cloth of tissue, and two cushions for the mitre. The entire number of 
altar suits named is only nineteen, which, for fifteen altars besides the high altar, does 
not seem a large provision ; ten of these were "of silk and worstettes gud and bad"; three 
others were white, respectively of baldykin, damask, and velvet ; three were of red, viz., 
one of velvet and two of sUk, both the latter with " stemys" wrought upon them ; two 
others were of cloth of gold ; and lastly one of black say. Each altar suit, it is to be 
presumed, included the vestments for the celebrating clergy as well as the altar 
vestments themselves. Three vestments are added separately, and appear to be personal, 
viz., one white vestment for Lent, one black for defuncts, one vestment of tawny silk ; 
there were also two surplices and one grey amice. 

Of copes to be worn in processions there are twenty-six of white damask, two of white 
fustian, and four of white velvet — thirty-two in all, which exactly provides for the abbot 
and thirty-one monks, whose names are on record^ within about two years later. It will 
be remembered, too, that the habit of the order was white. There were nine copes of 
red damask, two of red silk, and six of red silk with " sternys*' and flowers wrought upon 
them of the same description as two of the altar suits. There was one cope very well 
wrought with images, for the lord abbot himself, it may be presumed, in high ceremonial, 
and six copes of cloth of gold. There was one cope of green damask with images, and 
there were four black copes, one of them of velvet, the others of black say. Lastly, 
there were nineteen old copes, described as of three kinds, viz., of " broidered^' work, of 
flowered work, and of divers work. 

To complete the list given of church ornaments, it remains to add only three wash- 
ing towels and two towels of diaper. 

In the custody of the lord abbot the plate was valued at £156 : 14 : 1. The most 
notable item is a small one — a chalice and paten of 29 oz. and a pair of cruets of 1 1 oz. 
This must have belonged to the abbot's chapel, and is the only hint we gain of the exist- 
ence of that apartment. The rest of the abbot's plate belonged to secular uses, viz., 
eight "standing pieces,'' with covers, from 31 to 56:J- oz., and one cover of 12 oz. Nine 
" flat pieces," covered, from 3|- to 48 oz. ; a little maser band of 5 oz. ; two basins and a 
pot of 53^, 54:J, and 54 oz. ; three ewers of 25 to 25^ oz. ; a goblet of 19 oz. ; four 
spoons of 7 oz. ; and a serpent tongue, set in silver, of 1 f oz. 

In the Buttery the plate was worth £30:8 :9. It consisted of "one standing 
nott^'' with cover, gilt, 23 oz., and one " black nott," uncovered and gilt, 1 3 oz. Three 
maser bands of 3, 3^, and 13 oz., and a little standing maser of 8 oz. ; thirty spoons of 

^ Memoridlsy p. 302. 
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43^ oz. ; and two covered saltcellars of 44 oz., besides which, in the Frater or 
Refectory, were fifteen spoons of 20 oz. 

The sum of the plate thus found within the monastery after the depredations of the 
former abbot is £710 : 11 : 7. 

At the conclusion of this valuable inventory it is stated that the cellarer has 
assigned to his collection the rents of the abbey lands, amounting to £627 : 6 : ; the 
bursar, £366 : 5 : 4 ; brother Laurence Smith, whose office is not named, £31 : 3 : 11 ; 
and that to the kitchen belong rents amounting to £44 : 16 : 6. 

The exact time when this inventory was made is not apparent, but that it had in 
view the dissolution cannot be doubted. The Act for the suppression of the .small 
monasteries passed at the end of February, 1535-6, within a few days after Abbot 
Marmaduke Bradley took office. This Act contained a clause enabling the king to take 
possession, not only of the monasteries under J6200 income, but of any monastery which 
should voluntarily surrender to the king. It was under this clause that nearly all the 
great monasteries were extinguished. To confirm the king in these surrenders, and to 
encourage the surrender of the remaining abbeys, the second Act of Parliament relating 
to the suppression was passed in the session of 1539. On November 26th, 1539, four 
commissioners, for whom acted the same Thomas Leigh, who had been instrumental in 
the appointment of Abbot Marmaduke Bradley, received the surrender of the monastery 
with its entire possessions, from the abbot and convent in the chapter house. Two days 
later the commissioners made a grant of pensions to the abbot of £100 per annum, to 
the prior of £S per annum, to three monks £6 : 13 : 4 per annum each, and to the 
twenty-seven other monks of from £5 to £6 each. 

A letter is extant^ from Sir Richard Gresham to Cromwell, the Lord Privy Seal, 
dated 22nd of October, rather more than a month^ before the surrender, which shews that 
without waiting that event. Sir Richard Gresham was in treaty for the purchase of some 
of the lands of Fountains Abbey at the sum of £7,000, of which he had then actually 
paid £1,000. His bargain was not, however, completed till the following year, 1540, when 
on October the 1st the site of the late monastery, with a large portion of its estates, 
together with estates of some other suppressed houses, was conveyed to him for the sum 
of £11,307: 11: 8. ' 

1 Memorials J p. 307. 

^ As the year is not named in the original, Mr. Walbran is in donbt as to the date of this letter, and 
points oat that the grant to Sir Richard Gresham is dated the first of October^ 1540. He feels that the 
letter wonid be out of place after the first of Octobq^, 1540, bnt does not notice that, as Cromwell was 
put to death on July 28, 1540, the letter mnst have been addressed to him in the previous October. The 
letter speaks of the '^ launds be longyn to the Howsse of Fountains," not the late House, as in succeeding 
documents. 
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Probably under the management of the commissioners the lead and timber of the 
monastic buildings were sold, as in usual course, directly after the surrender, but we have 
no record of the fact It has been assumed that this was done by Sir Eichard Gresham. 
In 1541 and 1542, we have record of Sir Bichard Gresham selling large quantities of 
lead, and in the latter year he prosecuted a man for stealing lead at Fountains, but there 
are even now remnants of lead pipe there open to theft, and the lead sold by Sir R 
Gresham is in great part specified as lead ore, partly from Greenhow Moor, in Nidder- 
dale, in the parish of Ripon, where lead mines existed. 

A scheme had been drawn up for endowing a bishopric, to extend over the arch- 
deaconry of Eichmond with the see at Fountains, and endowed out of its revenues to the 
amount of £669 :13:9a year, but this scheme it appears from the treaty for sale with 
Sir R. Gresham, must have been abandoned before the dissolution was efiected. 

Thus was this great monastery finally deserted and left to ruin at the end of 
1539. Its buildings exceeded in extent those of any other of the Cistercian Order 
in England, and after a desertion of three hundred and thirty years, the remains 
are the most extensive and the most perfect left to us. Let us turn now to a survey 
of them. 

Approaching the west gates, and entering by them, the fore court, or " prima 
area,'' we have first to examine the convent buildings of secular use distributed in this 
part. 

The remains of the west gates are almost stripped of architectural features. The 
entrance passage way itself is twenty-three and a half feet wide between the side walls. 
Only a portion in height of these walls is left, and this height is concealed by the 
accumulation of ground, which has raised the present road several feet above the original 
surface. Three corbels of the vault of the passage way remain on the north side, and these 
are only four feet now from the ground. The passage way was two bays in length, each 
bay subdivided in the vaulting into two subordinate bays. The eastern extremity of the 
passage is quite destroyed. The western extremity shews two courses above ground of 
a simple chamfered pier on the north side, which carried the outer archway, whilst 
midway in the length of the passage and on both sides are remains of moulded piers, to 
which inner gates were hung. North and south of this entrance avenue were buildings 
connected with the duties of the porter monk and his servants. A door led from the 
outer bay of the gateway into an apartment on the south side, whose vaulting corbels are 
now about fifteen inches above ground. This building projected westward of the 
gateway itself, as if to flank and guard tbb entrance. It \b not possible from the slight 
remains to determine the exact use of this adjunct to the gateway, but the fashion of the 
mouldings of the vault corbels throughout, and of the gate-piers midway in the passage, 

VOL. II. s s 
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enables us to assign the whole gateway with much probability to the time of John of Kent 

m 

(1219*1247); we have already seen that this abbot did construct a "Xenodochium 
pauperum " in the entrance of the fore court towards the south. 

The fragments left give no idea of the dignity and importance which belonged to the 
gate-house and its adjuncts. At the Cistercian monastery of Furness^ in Lancashire, the 
principal gate-house has its base perfect, shewing the full extent and nature of such a 
work, and the chapel forming part of it for the use of guests, remains there tolerably 
perfect^ as to its walls. The almonry was here. Six grants for the benefit of the poor 
at the gate may be noticed in Burton's List of Charters,^ and one' to provide veils for the 

heads of who came to the gate to be cured. Special distributions to the poor, 

varying in amount, were also made by appointment of the monastery or of the chapter- 
general of the order, on eleven occasions annually. The principal dole, on Holy Thursday, 
consisted of loaves to the value of £6 ;* ten quarters of oat and barley-meal at 6^. the 
quarter; three barrels of white herrings amounting to 155.; and ten " mayses " of red 
herrings amounting to 605. Twice in the year a dole of money to the amount of iOs. was 
made, to every hermit applying Ad., and to every scholar id.^ 

In the centre of the fore court there yet remains the stone base of a pillar cross. 
Directly south of it is a further part, perhaps the main part of the Xenodochium ; and 
behind the cross, to the west, the great wing of the monastery which 1 have called the 
cellarer's wing. It contained in its ground story the stores held in charge by that officer, 
with places for the resort of the servants, the conversi of the monastery. On the upper 
floor the abbot's chamber and dwelling, with accommodation for some of the guests, and 
the dormitory of the conversi These several buildings included and completed that 
HOSPICE built by John of Kent, " as well for the reception of the poor of Christ as for that 
of the princes of the world." The principal guests were probably received into the three 
buildings grouped against and over the river Skell, and having yet an ancient bridge, of 
three archer, across the river leading into the " gest stabyll ynge," or meadow. In the 
meadow the fragmentary ruins south west* from the bridge, contain the stone cooling tank 
of a smithery, as if the guest stable itself may have been adjoining this, the farrier's shop. 

Returning to the three detached buildings of the Xenodochium, upon the south side 
of the fore court, the easternmost which stands over the river, is a large hall, placed 

1 See Beck's AnnaU of Fume^s Alley, « pp, 173^ 179^ 134^ 195, s 7^,;^?., 151. 

* Better com at 8«. per quarter and inferior com at 6s. %d, per quarter. Ten quarters of the first 
and six of the last. 

^ In the Fountains Cbartulary in the British Museum, Cotton MS. Tib. C. xii, grants to the poor 
at the Gate occur at f. 116 b, a.d. 1287 ; at ff. 125, 161, 225 b ante a d. 1256 ; f. 228, a.d. 1265 to 1274 ; 
f. 279 ; and at f. 323, continuing to f. 330, seventeen charters of the thirteenth centuty relating to the 
same. 
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north and south, built like a church, with a nave divided by arcades of four arches on 
each side from its aisles. The bases of the columns are all that remain of the arcades, 
and south and west the outside walls of the hall are almost levelled to the floor. The north 
wall facing the fore court is nearly perfect. In the centre it has a large semicircular arched 
doorway, and over the entrance three large semicircular headed windows. Although the 
forms are Norman, the mouldings are of later work, a conjunction of circumstances which 
occurs very frequently throughout the buildings at Fountains. The river Skell passes 
under the hall by four arches or tunnels, all remaining in their original and perfect state. 
The other two buildings are each of them of two stories ; the lower story was in both 
cases vaulted, but the vault has almost entirely fallen down. The vaults were in two 
avenues. In the eastern building of the two, four of the five columns dividing the two 
avenues on the central line of the structure are yet almost perfect; all of them are rich in 
character, but the three southwards are distinguished as if to give a superior aspect to 
that end of the chamber. These three are each a group of eight shafts, whilst the other 
two have the shafts curiously tapered off to nothing just under the neck of the capitals, 
and similarly springing out again on to the base, reducing the shaft to a plain cylinder 
(see Plate xlv). The vault ribs here are richly moulded, the arching of the vault pointed. 
The upper chamber was approached by an external flight of steps on the west side. The 
lighting of both chambers was by small quasi Norman windows ; of two lights in the 
ends upstairs where also their jambs are enriched with shafts. A fire-place introduced in 
the north end of the upper chamber in late times caused the round window in the gable 
to be closed for the construction of the flue. The western building, though quite similar 
in its character, is simpler throughout in its architectural detail ; it has an original fire- 
place to the upper chamber in its south side and a late one at its west end ; at one angle, 
both of the western and eastern building, is attached a latrine, opening directly from the 
respective chambers. The architecture agrees with the record, shewing that the first of 
these three buildings is wholly of the time of John of Kent, whilst the last two are 
before his time as to their shell, but must have been vaulted and refitted or completed 
by him. This observation does not, however, include a wing attached to the north side of 
the western structure. The wing in question has been reduced almost to the foundation, 
but it is evidently an addition made as late as the fourteenth or even the fifteenth 
century. 

As it is scarcely open to doubt that these edifices are the main part of the Xenodochium, 
or hospice, spoken of in Leland, and in the Old Chronicle, so I think it is beyond question 
that the hall which bestrides the river is that "aula," and the other portions 
are the common hospice referred to in the document of 1512, in connection with the 
arrangements then made for the care and reception of the guests of the monastery. Two 

ss2 
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grants^ in the Chartulary in the British Museum ^'ad usus hospitum ibidem ad 
Hospicium conveniencium" refer to the maintenance of this part of the monastery. 
Three others* — "Deo et Infirmitorio hospitum de Fontibus/'"Infirmitorio hospitum/' and 
" Infirmitorio secularum'* — refer also to this part ; but which of the two buildings last 
considered is to be taken for the Infirmary of Guests or of Seculars I am not 
able to indicate. 

Before quitting this portion of the abbey, attention should be called to the construction, 
well worth studying, of the curious little bridge, with its skew arches, close to and coeval 
with the hall itself ; also to the bridge which crossed a little higher up the stream, into 
the same meadow, but from a part external to the wall of the fore court. This upper 
bridge is of two pointed arches, of five ribs to each; the bridge is every way larger than 
the other. It gave access to the com mill, already noticed (p. 270), and like it is of the 
thirteenth century. 

The cellarer's wing is on a scale unequalled elsewhere in England. It extends north 
to south to the length of three hundred and one feet, measured within the walls ; is of 
two stories, the lower one vaulted throughout in two avenues, and the upper one almost 
perfect, wanting the roof. The upper story is connected with the church by a noble flight 
of steps descending into the south aisle, and also is reached by an external flight of steps 
stiU existing on the west side, partly contained in a small projecting lodge, which 
projection in a Cistercian monastery is almost invariably found at this part. 

It would serve no good purpose to notice the errors of misnomer that have been and 
are, on insufficient evidence, applied to the various buildings at Fountains, and at other 
monasteries. The wing now under examination has been designated, since Burton so named 
it on his plan, " cloister.''^ Called " the cloister," it has the authority of Mr. Walbran's 
GuidCy and also of his preface to The Memoinals. From our published accounts of Dur- 
ham, of Bury St. Edmunds, of Ford Abbey, and Croxden Abbey can be gleaned some of 
the reasons why this building must be assigned to the use of the cellarer for the stores in 
daily demand, to the abbot for his abode, and to the lay brethren. As indicating the 
place of the abbot's abode, in the early years of the monastery, it deserves notice that 
this wing, and with it all this part of the monastery, suffered when the rioters came to 
take vengeance on Abbot Henry Murdac. In fact they attacked and burned the abbot's 
dwelling, and the conflagration which originated there did not reach the eastern parts. 

The construction of this wing belongs to several periods. The oldest portion of 

1 MS. Cotton, Tib. C xii, f. 195, a.d. 1269. « Ibid., ff. 279 b, 281, 283. 

^ In 1822 it was annonnced that a part of the cloister had fallen then in a storm. The fall was of 
the vault of the bays at the south end of this wing. The owner caused the fallen vaults to be re- 
constructed forthwith. 
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walliDg is a length of more than a hundred feet on the east side, extending southwards 
from the church. At the north end of this portion the Norman character of the work is 
visible, shewing a remnant of the buildings which so grievously suffered under Abbot 
Henry Murdac in 1146. In that destruction the wall was thrust out of the perpendicular 
from the inside, where still its inclination may be seen. In the reinstatement which then 
followed a great part of this portion has evidently been refaced on the eastern side, thick- 
e ning it out so as to restore that face to the perpendicular, and the shafts attached to it 
for the vault have been inserted into it on the inside. To the rebuilding, after the disaster, 
belongs some of the upper part of this wall, and all the western wall, as far south as the 
outside dormitory steps and lodge; all this must be included in the "edificia sumptuosa" of 
Robert Pipewell, who rebuilt the western part of the church, and died in 1 1 79 ; south of 
this, where the vaulting bays are larger, the work below is of the Early English lancet 
style, curiously assimilated in the upper story to the older work of Robert Pipewell by 
continuing the round-headed windows all along, this is of the period of John of Kent 
[1219-1247]. This wing includes the "camera domini abbatis," with the "promptuarium" 
spoken of in the document of 1512, in connection with the service of the abbot and his 
guests. In the Old Chronicle it is referred to in the general description which includes 
the other buildings of the hospitium, "xenodochium tam ad Christi pauperum quam 
mundi principum susceptionem." 

On the ground floor, the two bays next the church were shut off from the rest of 
the wing by a partition wall, now nearly destroyed ; these two bays, opening to the Fore 
COURT by a fine archway on the west side of one of them, and a small door in the other, 
formed a south porch for entry into the church ; also, in early time, there was a way by a 
smaU Norman door, yet remaining, though anciently walled up, from the east part of 
this porch into the inner precinct of the monastery through the old east wall. The 
fourth bay, yet further south, has a door from the fore court on the west side, and 
opposite to it, in the east wall, a large ancient door, walled up in old time. Through 
here was the principal passage from the fore court for the monks themselves to their 
special precinct, and for stores to their refectory and buttery. This passage was dis- 
used when, in the fifteenth century, a fresh one was formed, a door being then made on 
the east side in the third bay yet further south, opposite to an early door on the west 
side. In the next four bays (the parts adjacent to the buttery), inspection shews that 
various openings have been in use at different times, now all filled up, between this store 
and the buttery. To accommodate these various applications of different portions, and 
as the judgment of successive cellarers might direct, several cross partition walls were 
erected and removed, some of which are shewn existing in Burton's plan, but of which 
very little trace now remains. The vast length of the upper story must have been sub- 
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divided by oak partitions for the ^'Camera Abbatis/' and for the apartments and 
dormitories of the abbot and his immediate dependants. Many traces of the insertion 
of the partitions into the wall remain. The chief diflSculty that has fallen upon me in 
locating the abbot's accommodation arises in the question. Where was the abbot's chapel, 
to which must have belonged the chalice, paten, and pair of cruets mentioned at p. 273 ? 
At St. Alban's, as shewn by existing documentary evidence, the abbot's chapel was in 
the upper story of the wing corresponding to this ; at Battle Abbey it is similarly placed, 
and in both these cases close to the abbey church, but within that story. I think at 
Fountains it must have been connected with the upper story of the wing under examina- 
tion, but have failed to discover any mark of its position within ; I believe we must look 
for it in the detached building at the south end of the wing, of which only a small part 
of the foundation now remains, marking a building fifty-eight feet long and of very solid 
construction — of which more presently. 

The several doors opening from the Fore Court into this wing between the church 
and the external stairs were sheltered by a penthouse roof, the marks of which and the 
corbels which bore the roof remain in the whole of that length. The roof pitched just 
under the upper windows.^ At the south end of this wing, between its west side and 
the " aula" of the guests, standing over the river Skell, are the latrines, two stories high. 
The lower story for the accommodation of the aula and its adjuncts, and the upper for 
the use of the occupants on the upper level of the cellarer's wing. The lower latrines, 
nine in number, fronting south, had a projecting penthouse roof over the existing arched 
recesses covering a passage in front and common to them. The upper range had their 
passage over the lower latrines, and were themselves over the northern of the two large 
cavities which descend into the river, through which the river has never ceased to wash. 
The river passes on through four tunnels under the great wing. The solidity, space, 
workmanship, and excellence of these sanitary arrangements deserve consideration, and 
will surprise those who have not realised the care and thought bestowed in old time on 
such unavoidable buildings. Windows in the west end of the latrines shew that this 
work was built before the aula, the erection of which against them led to their disuse, 
and to some alterations and insertions in the west wall. 

In the original construction of the cellarer's wing a door was made on the upper 
floor, in the south end, close to the east side, whence an arch or bridge sprung over to 
the detached building, which I believe to have been the- abbot's chapel, separated from the 
end of the wing by a narrow space, probably then a water-way. The site of the chapel is 
a rocky cliff and precipitous slope naturally raised towards the level of the upper floor of 

^ At Battle Abbey there is a handsome onter cloister walk or arcade in front of the*wing in the Same 
position. At Fumess Abbey the foundation indicates a similar arrangement. 
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the great wing, so that without any undercroft to the chapel but little was wanting to 
seat it on the same level as the camera of the abbot. 

Let us now enter that inner precinct devoted to the monks themselves. In the 

present state of the ruins, after passing across the Cellarer's wing, we find ourselves in an 

open quadrangle. Before us its east side is formed by the lofty Transept of the church 

with the lower walls of the Chapter-house, the Common-room of the monks and their 

Dormitory over it ; to the right, the south side of the quadrangle has another lofty range 

of buildings, the Kitchen, the Frater or Refectory, and the Buttery ; to the left, the. Nave 

of the church, forming the north side ; and at our back the cellarer's wing. This 

quadrangle had on all four sides a covered passage or cloister with lean-to roofis against 

the existing walls. The cloister passage was enclosed from the central space by an 

arcaded wall of elaborate workmanship, and formed a means of communication with 

all parts where the monks themselves inhabited — the great artery around the heart of 

the convent. This quadrangle must originally have been of its present dimensions. The 

oldest covering and enclosure of the passages perished in the destruction under Henry 

Murdac, in 1146 ; it was soon after rebuilt, but again, in the time of John of Kent, a 

reconstruction took place : as far as we know, his work lasted till the dissolution. There 

is now, in sitUy but the foundation of its front wall and the mark of the roof against 

its back walls. Fragments of architectural work of the time of John of Kent^ which 

must have belonged to this cloister, are preserved in the abbey museum. One of them is 

the moulded marble base of a group of four shafts. This stone was placed at the angle 

of the wall (see plate XLv). There are fragments of two other similar stones, so that three 

angles of the cloister are witnessed. The effect of the evidence of these stones is that 

the cloister wall was of similar design to the still existing front of the west porch of the 

church (see also plate XLv), a series of small arches carried by a double row of 

columns. Two marble caps for the twin columns may be seen, and these shew that each 

pair consisted of a single and a triple shaft, a mixture of forms which agrees with those 

on the base stones ; the carving of the capitals is very peculiar, in the nature of fluted or 

sunk work and not in relief. This cloister front must have been of great beauty and 

delicacy, and worthy of the sumptuous taste of John of Kent Overhead it was wanting 

in completeness ; absence of markings on the surrounding walls shews that it was not 

vaulted with stone. The west walk of the cloister was necessarily occupied with all the 

footsteps going to the interior of the monastery. From it the strictly domestic traffic 

passed into the south walk to the Frater and its offices ; and the monks, by the same 

course, arrived at their common-room or day-room. From the common-room the monks 

passed, by means of the east walk, to their never-ceasing duties in the church, to their 

daily duty in the chapter-house, and to their night's rest in their dormitory. The north 
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walk was a quiet retirement, having no points at its ends causing traffic through it. We 
have no hint of its application in the Fountains records ; but it would agree with what is 
known of the corresponding parts at Durham, Gloucester, and other places, if we say that 
the north walk had against its windows a range of little pews with desks, called ''carrols" 
or ** quarrels,^' for the monks, '' qui claustralibus latebris lectioni et orationi et spiritu- 
alibus studiis inserviebant.'^^ 

From the east walk of the cloister, by the door close to the south end of the walk, 
we enter an apartment of the East Wing which extends south to the river. The 
side walls of this portion are well preserved. In the lower part they are of the period 
before Abbot Henry Murdac, this part having escaped the conflagration of 1146. 
It was then, and continued' to be, the common-room of the monks. Its narrow width, 
compared with the breadth of the later buildings, suggests the smaller scale, probably, 
of all the original works. The earliest common-room was low, the four existing Norman 
windows of the original monks' dormitory over it, and the ledge or set-oflf in the wall on 
which the original dormitory floor of timber rested, define this. After its escape from 
the fire, it was not left many years in its original condition. In place of the timber 
floor to the dormitory, forming the ceiling to the common-room, a vaulted ceiling to the 
latter was constructed in two avenues, and a row of six pillars erected down the centra to 
carry it This vault occupied all the height originally belonging to the dormitory, and 
hence the walls were raised and a fresh ix)RMIT0RY constructed above, whereof several 
lancet windows yet remain. The architecture shews that this alteration may have been 
included amongst the " sedificia sumptuosa" of Abbot Robert of Pipewell, between a.d. 
1170-1179. The columns of the vault have capitals, now overthrown, with scalloped 
ornaments, like those of the nave of the church, specified by the old chronicler as his 
work. A then new-made doorway from the cloister agrees precisely with the adjoining 
work of the chapter-house, which also was reconstructed after the fire. Abbot Robert's 
vaulting in the common-room has now fallen down, and hence the stages of the alteration 
are clearly open to view in the side walls ; and the existence of one range of dormitory 
windows above another can be explained. The wing received an extension of its length 
at the south end at the same time as the other alterations. 

The CHAPTER-HOUSE has much resemblance in its architecture, viz., in the capitals of 
the window shafts and the entrance arches, to the work of Bishop Pudsey (1153 to 1194) 
in the famous Galilee at Durham. We have seen that Abbot Richard was buried at 
Fountains, in the Chapter- house, in 1170, the first of eighteen abbots there laid to 
rest ; this seems to mark the time when that work was completed. The Chaptee- 
house opens, at its west end, to the east walk of the cloister, by an arcade of three 

^ MetnoriaU, p. 126. 
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semicircular arches, forming a very fine front towards the cloister, enhanced by connect- 
ing with it a fourth arch, the opening to the passage way or space between the chapter- 
house and the common-room. On their west front the arches are recessed in five orders 
of simple late Norman moulding ; the arches were carried by five marble shafts in each 
jamb, but all the shafts have disappeared, leaving their caps and bases. At the time of 
this work a screen of three arches is the usual division between the cloister and the 
chapter-house, the central arch for the entrance having no provision for hanging a door, 
and the two side arches being more in the form of windows, but without glazing. At 
Fountains, all three of the arches have the bases of the jamb-shafts at the floor, treating 
them all as entrances, and the three openings are each 9 ft. 4 in. wide in their clear space. 
The chapter-house was vaulted in three avenues. The bases of most of the columns which 
carried the vault remain ; there are a few stones of the slender cylindrical marble shafts 
which stood on them, one foot in diameter, and on the walls are the corbels for the stone 
vault and fragments of the groins, but the vault has almost wholly disappeared. The 
windows of the chapter-house are Norman, the exterior very simple, the interior enriched 
with shafts. Above the vault was an apartment of the size of the chapter-house, lighted 
by little Norman windows. Through this apartment the monks passed from their 
dormitory to the night services in the church. The dormitory, if limited to the space 
over the common-room, was very small. The windows for the sleeping place of each 
monk shew that not more than twelve monks could have slept there. We know the 
number much exceeded this, besides the novices who had their appointed places in the 
monks' dormitory. Hence it is likely that the dormitory extended over the chapter-house. 
In the chapter-house are slight remains of the memorials of the eighteen abbots 
laid there. Ten tombstones are in sight in the floor. One of these was adorned with a 
brass figure holding a crozier ; six others are either uninscribed or defaced. One near 
the east end, before the abbot's seat, records the resting-place of John of Kent, the tenth 
abbot ; the inscription on it I have already quoted (p. 263 ante). Another is that of 
Adam, the thirteenth abbot. Close to the north side of the last — a stone on which now 
only the letters octo can be read — Mr. Walbran considered, when more could be de- 
ciphered, to be the tomb of Keginald, the fifteenth abbot ; and one not now visible, close to 
John of Kent on the south side, he identified as that of William, the twelfth abbot. In the 
cloister walk before the entrances to the chapter-house five stone coffins were found in 
1854, and are still buried there. Next to the chapter-house itself this position was pre- 
ferred amongst the Cistercians for the burial of their abbots. Yet only two of these can, 
by any possibility, be abbots. The burial-place of all the abbots is on record, except of 
the twenty-ninth, the thirtieth, and the thirty-first. There is an unnamed tomb and tomb- 
stone of an abbot in the church likely to be of one of them ; the other two remain to bo 
accounted for. T T 
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On each side of the chapter-house a vaulted passage leads from the cloister to the 
premises yet further east. Before John of York laid the foundations for the extension of 
the Choir and for the Nine Altars, these passages led to the cemetery of the monks ; but 
from that time, or certainly after John of Kent had fully covered the eastern ground 
with his new Infirmary and its connecting corridors, one of them was useless for this 
purpose, though the cemetery continued to be outside the extended east end of the 
church, where several ancient sepulchral stones still exist. The southern passage has 
the oldest existing vault. It is likely that originally that to the north was not a passage, 
but in its eastern part a sacristy and in its western a recess open to the cloister, such as 
is often found there. In the Chronicle of Croxden Abbey, it appears that this recess was 
the Exchange or Scamnum, used by traders, who were admitted with their wares to 
this part of the monastery for the convenience of the monks. It appears to have been 
disused at Fountains and converted into a passage by the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. 

The southern passage gave access to the Infirmary. Before the time of John of 
Kent, this was a small quadrangle and cloister, of which one side lay against the east 
wall of the monks' common room ; on the opposite or east side was the infirmary 
dwelling ; the south side was closed in by a range of latrines, connected at one end, for 
the use of the Common Room and Dormitory of the monks, at the other for the use of 
the Infirmary ; the north side was without a cloister walk, and lay open to the south side 
of the Chapter-house. The existing buildings mark out clearly the space of the original 
arrangement, but the cloister is quite gone ; and, except its western walk, against the 
common room, it seems to have been done away with when John of Kent transferred 
the infirmary further east. The old infirmary in its basement was transformed into a 
place of punishment. Where the western cloister walk had been, were sunk in the 
ground three rooms ; the south one was entered from the quadrangle, the middle one 
from the first, and the third from the second. The second and third have every 
appearance of being prison cells ; in the floor of the third there is yet the iron ring-bolt 
to which I have suggested the brother in disgrace, William Esteby, was found chained 
when, in 1423, the adherents of the Earl of Northumberland ransacked, as it is 
expressed, "even the dormitory and other places withiny" and released this prisoner. 
Each cell has its own convenience for the use of a solitary and closely confined prisoner, 
so that health and decency were not disregarded, it is clear, in a convent prison. In a 
great number of monasteries in England and Ireland which have come under my 
examination, I know of no other instance of a prison. It is a popular belief that dark 
cells and gloomy prisons abounded as a npcessary part of monasteries ; hence the 
cavernous sewers so often found, or any dark recesses whose use is not obvious, are 
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commonly connected with this belief. It is nearer the truth to think of the inhabitants 
of Fountains, and most of its cognate institutions, as a company of decent clergymen, 
chiefly taken from the best gentry of their day, addicted to^ various refinements — some 
to books, some to art or science, as then understood, some to rural and mechanical 
pursuits, some, no doubt, to leisure, some weak and some strong, some zealous and some 
lax — all loving or practising religion and its solemn exercises ; all under some restraint, 
since a close association could not exist without stringency, yet with much provision to 
permit and encourage moderate and useful cheerfulness, a restraint hard in the letter of 
its law, yet easy-fitting as a daily habit, with servants (five or six to each monk) 
supplying their daily wants, their dwellings built with magnificence and planned with 
minute attention to the ways and necessities of their lives. In such circumstances, 
dungeons and prison cells were as little needed as they are seldom found. 

The buildings occupying this original infirmary court are so pulled down that except 
as to the prison rooms on the east side, and the sewer through which the river flows on 
the south, there is no evidence of their subsequent application. 

The south walk of the great cloister has the refectory in the centre, with the 
BUTTERY to the west, and the kitchen to the east. Between the kitchen and the monks' 
common room is a fine flight of stone stairs leading to the monks' dormitory. These buildings 
are of great magnificence, in the style which marks the later work of John of Kent In 
the view (plate xl) the greater part of them is exhibited as seen from the cloister court. 
Towards the right hand is the rich doorway, opening to the refectory. On each side of 
it is a row of arched recesses, having a curious intermixture of the round and pointed 
form of arch. In the whole length of these recesses are marks of the marble or leaden 
troughs, and at places the holes for and remains of the lead pipes which supplied them 
with water, here being the lavatory for ordinary daily use, special use of it being enjoined 
before entering the refectory ; to the left of the lavatory is the kitchen door, and then an 
arched recess, like a blanked door, where probably a closet for towels was placed. At the 
extreme left is the dormitory stair, by which the Earl of Northumberland's men in 1423 
so rudely invaded the upper chambers. Above this ground stage will be observed the holes 
for the ceiling timbers of the cloister, and higher still the corbel stones which carried the 
head of its sloping roof. In all that part of the wall which up to this height forms the 
front of the kitchen, there is a difference in age and workmanship, and the mode in which 
the upper buttresses in it start irregularly off" from the lower, suggests that portions here 
are older than the work of John of Kent, and also that the older cloister was not less in 
extent than the later. In the upper part of the wall, too far to the right to be in- 
cluded in the view, are three triangular arched openings which lighted the buttery above 
the cloister roof. On either side of the Refectory door in this upper stage was a fine 
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pair of lancet windows, of which only the eastern pair, and that imperfect, remains. 
Yet further east are the two triplets of lancet windows lighting the chamber above the 
kitchen. 

The Refectory, as Leland names it, or " Frater,'' as it is called in the inventory 
made after the dissolution, appears on the inside, or viewed from the south, a purely eariy 
English work, and as to its external walls, in nearly perfect condition. Its roof was 
supported, down the centre of the hall, by a range of lofty columns, carrying six arches, 
of which only the corbelled responds remain. The columns were of black marble, marked 
with white spots. Leland speaks of them, both here and in the Chapter House, in the past 
sense, as if destruction had fallen upon them before his visit. The Refectory is well 
lighted by lancet windows, with shafted jambs, and in its west side has remains of a very 
fine pulpit and stair to it in the solid of the wall. The Refectory, according to the 
arrangement peculiar to Cistercian monasteries, stands with its length north and south. 
It is one hundred and ten feet long, by forty-six feet wide, and in the time when the 
monks and conversi took their meals here, was in its size, and simple but perfect archi- 
tecture, a magnificent specimen. It requires now but little aid from the imagination to 
realise its perfect condition. 

The Buttery is nearly perfect as to its external walls. A singular building within it 
is placed longitudinally and somewhat out of its centre, towards the south. This work is 
twenty-four feet long, having at its west end a clear gangway, thirteen feet wide, between 
the back and front divisions of the buttery. It has a low vaulted closet against the 
refectory wall, high enough for an adult erect, and joined to it, on the west, another similar, 
but larger, whose vault is destroyed. In this latter one is a circular foundation, three feet 
seven inches diameter, as a well filled up might appear. The vaults formed the substructure 
to some arrangements which rose above the groining of the buttery vault. The buttery 
itself, as the windows above the cloister and the marks of this groined vaulting shew, was 
lofty in its north and south divisions. In the northern division the vaulting was thirteen 
feet and a half wide, three bays in length ; in the southern nine feet and a quarter wide, 
and in only two bays occupying the same length as the three. Between the north and 
south divisions, in the centre division, thirteen feet wide, rose the structure I have 
described. In the buttery yet remains a lead conduit pipe, as if it had descended 
from above. I conjecture that placed in the upper loft of the centre some tank or 
cistern, filled by engine work, supplied the lavatories in the cloister, the fountain whose 
octagon marble basin yet stands in the centre of and refreshed the -cloister quadrangle, 
and the many wants of the buttery and kitchen offices close at hand. 

The Kitchen is also lofty, covered by a ponderous stone vault, whose central weight 
is supported by a massive stone column. On the east side of the apartment two huge 
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fire-places provide for the cook's work. South of the kitchen, facing towards the side of 
the refectory, a once vaulted larder or pantry, in imperfect condition, remains. Ascending 
from the cloister by the dormitory stairs, a turn to the left Ted into the dormitory above 
the common room ; turn to the right, and you still can enter a large vaulted chamber 
above the kitchen, which' has like it a central column. A chamber here is not usual ; it 
was probably occasioned by the influx of monks about the time of John of Kent, and 
intended by him to increase the dormitory accommodation. This room has in recent 
time been called the Hall of Pleas. It is not unlikely that since the dissolution the 
Courts of the Liberty of Fountains may have sat in it, but in ancient time the seneschal 
of the abbey unquestionably never intruded his business here. The gatehouse usually 
contained the hall for the administration of his jurisdiction. . 

Before we come to the church, the noblest monument of all, at Fountains, let us 
dispose of the last to be considered of the domestic buildings, viz., the new Infirmary, 
erected by John of Kent. From the great cloister we have to pass through the Common 
Room, or the passage between it and the chapter-house, into the small cloister, of which 
John of Kent allowed the west walk to remain. At its north end, near to the chapter- 
house, he connected with it a long corridor leading eastward directly to the hall of his 
new infirmary. The infirmary of a monastery was the place where the most austere of 
the convent rules were relaxed to suit the capabilities of the old, the feeble, and the infirm 
among the monks, but for one particular cause all the monks in regular rotation enjoyed 
the ease of its relaxation. In those ages a periodical bleeding was held to be necessary 
to the preservation of health, and this was never neglected in the monasteries. The 
surgeon operated upon those whose turn had come in the dormitory, and they at once 
passed into the infirmary for a fixed period of quiet and refreshment. The abbot John 
of Kent had certainly forgotten the moderation in building prescribed by the Cistercian 
rule. His infirmary was planned on the same scale of grandeur as his other works. The 
ground was too limited for him on the north side of the River Skell, and as he had done 
at the Xenodochium, so again here he conquered the obstacles of space, by building 
above and across the river. The passage for the river is preserved by four still perfect 
parallel tunnels, elbow-shaped or bent in plan, between 230 and 280 ft. long, about 9 ft. 
wide, with abutments 6 ft. thick between them. Upon and athwart this substructure, 
and carefully designed, so that the pillars and principal walls should not stand on the 
arches, but on the solid abutments below, was placed a vast hall and its appurtenances. 
The hall is 170^ ft. long, and 70 ft. wide within the walls. In the centre portion it was 
formed like the nave of a church, with aisles all round it. The nave having eight arches 
on each side, and two at each end. Of this great hall, or of any of its adjuncts above 
the level of the tunnels, the walls are now scarcely breast high in any part. At the south 
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end of the hall two of the pillars are still standing, or rather, I believe, have to some 
extent been put together from the fragments found around. Abundant fragments show 
the work to have been of exquisite architecture. The pillars were each formed of groups 
of shafts, the centre shaft of sandstone, 13 ins. diameter, with four marble shafts attached; 
the base mouldings, the marble band which unites the shafts midway, and the marble 
capitals, are all treated with admirable delicacy and propriety ; and though there is here 
(as elsewhere at Fountains) little use made of carving, yet we cannot fail to gather that 
the eflfect when complete, must have been finished to perfection. There should be noticed 
the elaborately moulded jambs of the principal entrance at the termination of the long 
corridor, a large flight of stairs starting out from the east aisle, opposite this door, the pro- 
vision of fireplaces at the ends of the hall, and one standing detached in its eastern aisle, 
and the little single latrine outside both the aisles, near their southern extremities. Of the 
buildings east of the hall the south portion is separated from it by a court 20 ft. wide ; this 
consists of two attached parallel apartments, 49^ ft. long, evidently applied to culinary 
purposes. There is a large fire-place, close by it an oven in the partition wall, the 
furnace-place of a large boiler in the east end, and close to it, in the north-east angle, a 
stone grating, ingeniously constructed in the floor, and through the tunnel arch under it 
The grating is 8 ft. by 6 ft., and intended for the emptying, draining and drying upon it 
of casks or tubs and such utensils. On the north of this building, and separated from 
it by a court 21 ft. wide, is the Infirmary Chapel, 46 ft. 3 in. long by 21 ft. 9 in. wide. 
At its east end stands the lower part of an altar, 7 ft. 3 in. long and 3 ft. 6 in. wide. 
There is a narrow stair ascending from the chapel, in the thickness of its north wall ; its 
own doorway is in the west end, and between that end and the hall are remains of an 
important stair leading to an upper story, now all gone. Attached to the north side of 
the chapel is a yet larger apartment, still so filled with ruin as to be closed to examination ; 
it is alongside of the tunnels, and not over the river, and so instead of the tunnels, there 
is beneath it a fine vaulted cellar of two avenues and six bays, its floor level with the 
meadow land about at the water level of the river. In the little open yards about the 
chapel and kitchen there exist little gully traps, passing through the tunnel arches. Thus 
advantage was taken of the peculiar situation to carry off the water from the roofs 
and little open spaces directly into the river. A building which projects east of the 
chapel appears to have been a latrine. On the west side of the infirmary hall the 
buildings extended to the limits of the tunnels. The northern portion is formed into an 
apartment 21^ ft. wide, having all across its west end a raised pavement or dais 7 ft. 8 in. 
wide. In the south west corner of the room is a trap or gully, descending through the 
tunnel arch into the river ; west of it, at the edge of the dais, is another, and those whose 
curiosity may lead them to venture into the tunnel, will find the series of gully traps. 
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2 ft 6 in. by 2 ft. 6 in. in the openings, continued along the south side of this room to 
the number of seven, probably originally a series of latrines. There is also another one 
visible above, almost in the centre of the room, 1 ft, square in its opening. These 
conveniences point to the use of this portion as subordinate domestic offices, but just 
here the slight remains above the tunnels are not wholly so old as the time of John of 
Keut» and the building has certainly been diverted from its original use, for the traps 
were all covered over by a late tiled floor when the dais was made. 

The great alley or corridor of approach to the Infirmary was enriched at parts with 
panelling or arcading on its walls, the little arches carried by marble shafts ; all that 
part of it which stretches between the old infirmary and the new had an upper 
story communicating with the upper chambers of both ; two fire-places in the upper 
corridor yet remain. From the great alley a branch alley, also the work of John of 
Kent^ but now only breast high, leads directly to the church by the south door of 
the surpassing work, the Nijib Altars. This branch alley was also of two stories, as 
will be^ seen by observing the two doors into the church, one above the other, with 
which it communicated. On the left of the branch alley is the substructure of a work 
of the fifteenth century. This is the chamber which I have ventured, perhaps 
too hazardously, to conjecture may have been the scene of the secret surrender of the 
monastery, made by Abbot Thirsk, the " nova camera versus ecclesia," otherwise called 
"the churche chamber infra monasterium.*' 

The course of our survey has brought us to the eastern extremity of the church. 
This noble sanctuary is full of valuable instruction. It affords a perfect example of a 
Cistercian abbey church, and the contrast of the first and second stage in the progress of 
that order. It fully illustrates the steps of architectural history, from the fact that the 
date of every part is ascertained. The fitness and beauty of its design and the 
perfection of its workmanship in every part have their interest increased by the striking 
and noble peculiarities of the nine altars, of the superb and singularly placed tower, and 
by the unusual but successful method used in the construction of the stone vaulting of 
the nave aisles. So noble in its attributes, it is as noble in its size. It measures 
(omitting its western porch) within the walls, from the west end of the nave to the east 
end at the back of the nine altars, 359 ft. 4 ins. The eastern transept or nine altars 
measures, from north to south, within the walls, 129 ft. 7 ins. The central or principal 
transept similarly measures 128 ft. ; the tower to which it is open at the north end adds 
32^ ft. to this dimension. It is less in its scale than the great Benedictine cathedral 
church of Durham, less ponderous and massive. It is larger than the cathedral of the 
Caopns Secular at Chichester, but it is wanting in the dignity conferred by the inter- 
mediate or triforium stage which is absent everywhere at Fountains, and wanting in the 
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breadth and magnificence of appearance which two western towers would have added. 
This is as the Cistercian rule required ; the churches were not to have aspiring and lofty 
towers, and the architecture was not to assume the proud and domineering eflFect which, 
in the Cistercian belief, the works of the old Benedictines and Cluniacs had assumed. It 
was hard to conform to these rules when, as monks flocked to the place, enlarged numbers 
required extended accommodation, and when wealth was freely offered or seemed to be 
easily obtained. Amongst the Cistercian churches in England, the nearest competitor to 
Fountains in size is that of Eievaulx Abbey in Yorkshire, and next to it its near 
neighbour Byland.^ 

^ I have measured and planned the following Cistercian monasteries in England and Ireland. I 
give the dimensions of the church and of the quadrangle containing the cloister in each case. They 
furnish a fair idea of the variations in size to be met with, and can be usefully compared with others. 

England. 



Chttbch. 










Transept. 




Cloister. 
(N.toS.) 


Cloister. 
(E. to W.) 


Fountains, Yorkshire 


359 ft. 6 ins. long 


• ■ • 


128 ft. 




127 ft. 


128ift. 


Rievaulx „ 


349 „ 


» 




■ • • 


112 „ 




136 „ . 


140 „ 


Byland „ 


333 „ 


19 




• • ■ 


136i „ 




109J „ . 


109J „ 


Fumess, Lancashire 


250 „ 


91 




• • • 


131 „ 




136i „ . 


104 „ 


Netley, Hants 


210 „ 


99 




t • • 


117i „ 




115 „ .. 


115J „ 


Croxden, Staffordshire 


216 „ 


99 


(into 


apse) 


111 „ 




109 „ .. 


109 „ 


Build was, Salop 


162 „ 9 


99 




• • • 


84|„ 




78 „ ., 


91 „ 


Ford, Dorsetshire 


— 


99 




• • • 





(about) 72 „ 


82 „ 


Basingwerk, Flintshire 


162 „ 


99 




■ • • 


78 „ 


• • • 


86 „ 


• k/*/ „ 


Bobertsbridge, Sussex 




99 




• • • 


— 


(about) 81 „ 


81 „ 



Fountains has added to the given length of the church its western porch; Byland a similar one; and 
Fumess a fine west tower. Croxden has, in addition, at its east end, the aisle of its apse, and yet more 
the extent of the middle one of its five apsidal chapels. The original church at Fountains was eighty-six 
feet less in length at its east end. The original at Bievaulx was much less than at Fountains. In the 
other cases the dimensions have not been enlarged by rebuilding. At Ford and Bobertsbridge the 
churches are destroyed, but were of about the size indicated by their position in the schedule. 

Ireland. 



Chubch. 






Transept. 






Cloist«r. 
(N.toS.) 


Cloister. 
(E.toW.) 


Tintem, Wexford 


221 ft. 


long 


102 ft. 


- 


- 


— - 


— 


Mellifont, Louth 


— 


- 


— 


- 


• 


128 ft. (?) - 


128 fl;. 


Baltinglas, Wicklow 


210 (?) 


99 - 


Destroyed 


- 


— 




Dunbrodie, Wexford - 


195 ft. 


- 


130 ft. 


- 


- 


113 ft. 


98 „ 


Boyle, Roscommon - 


- 182 „ 


- 


. - 80 „ 


- 


- 


139 „ 


113 „ 


Nenagh, Limerick 


■ 175 „ 


- 


. - 104 „ 




- 


132 „ 


96 „ 


Jerpoint, Kilkenny - 


161 „ 


- 


• - 81 „ 




- 


101 „ 


101 „ 


More, Cashel 


• 155 „ 


w 


. - 88 „ 




(about) 76 „ (about) 76 „ 


Bective, Meath 


142 „ 


- 


82 „ 




- 


68 „ 


59 „ 


Holy Cross, Tipperary 


140J „ 


- 


84 „ 




- 


94J „ 


72 „ 


Leigh, Dowushire 


• 122 „ 


- 


84 „ 




m 


113 „ 


m „ 


Odomey, Kerry 


92 „ 


- 


m ^^"^ 




- 


77 „ 


60 „ 
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Rievaulx church was reconstructed about the time of John of Kent's works at 
Fountains, with a choir of exquisite workmanship and of very unusual length for a 
Cistercian church. Byland church is wholly of the period of John of Kent, planned 
after the second Cistercian type as it had then modified itself, of which Dore Abbey, 
the English Tintern, and Netley are examples. I apprehend that Byland church, when 
perfect^ held MQongst Cistercian churches the same position, for the superior delicacy, 
elegance, and completeness of its architectural treatment, which Lincoln possesses now 
amongst our cathedrals ; whilst the church of Fountains, in its design, was clothed more 
with the qualities that distinguish Durham. 

The church had its chief entrance at its west end from the fore court of the abbey, 
nearly opposite the west gate. It has a west door in the centre of the nave, semicircular 
arched, and recessed with four orders, having three detached shafts in each jamb. There 
is a very simple door, with semicircular arch, in the end of the north aisle. There was 
no door in the end of the south aisle, but just round the comer, in its south wall, there 
is a door, mentioned previously, opening into the end of the penthouse of the cellarer's 
wing. To protect the west entrances a west porch, extending across the end of nave and 
aisles, was built coeval with the church ; it is 12 ft. 6 ins. deep, and had a lean-to roof 
against the church wall. The front of the porch was formed by the arcading shewn in 
plate XLV, of which three arches remain perfect ; but of the rest only the lower part. 
In the centre is the base of the archway forming the entrance, with a triplet of shafts in 
each jamb ; the dimensions prove that seven such arches as those given in plate XLV 
completed the front of the porch on each side of the entrance. 

Externally, the nave and its aisles are Norman in aspect, except as to the great 
west window, inserted in the fifteenth century by Abbot Dernton. In the aisles, a 
simple Norman window is placed high up in each bay between flat Norman buttresses ; 
each bay of the clerestory has a similar light and buttresses. In the inside (plate xxxvi), 
fine cylindrical columns at the sides of the nave, five feet diameter, with square plinths 
and polygonal Norman capitals with sc^tUoped summits, carry pointed arches of three 
orders simply chamfered and with chamfered labels ; a slight attempt at leaf carving 

At Tintern opportunity did not suffice to measure the remains about the cloister quadrangle. Of 
Mellifont church not one fragment remains; the chapter-house and lavatory are very perfect and 
remarkable. At Baltinglas the actual length is 186 fb. The choir (modernised) is still in use as a 
church, and I believe its east wall is 26 ft. within its old position. The south wall of the cloister 
quadrangle is in part standing, but my measurements of this part are incomplete. Bective cloister is not 
the original one, but a late and beautiful one made when the abbey was rebuilt on a smaller scale. 
Leigh is a charming specimen of a small early Cistercian abbey perfect in the peculiarities of Cistercian 
building. Odomey is as remarkable from having none of the Cistercian peculiar forms. When it fell 
into poverty it was entirely reconstructed on a small scale, without any separate choir to the church, 
and with no transepts. The work is fifteenth century, and presents but few architectural features. 

VOL. II. V V 
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occurs in the first and third capitals on the south side at the west end. Above the 
pointed arches is the very simple Norman clerestory. The nave was not vaulted ; its 
aisles were very ingeniously so, with a series of semicircular barrel vaults, one to each 
bay, the barrel standing transversely across the aisle. To eflFect this a cross wall had to 
be carried between each vault from the back of the nave columns to the aisle wall ; this 
was done by planning each of these columns, cylindrical as they all appear towards the 
nave, with a pair of small attached shafts towards the aisle under the outer order of the 
nave arches ; the attached shafts masked a small impost cap placed between them upon 
the main cylinder, about four courses below the capitals, from which springs across the 
aisle a transverse semicircular arch (see plate xxxvii). Where the cellarer's wing abuts 
against the south aisle are some indications of the existence of fragments belonging to 
the church destroyed under Abbot Henry Murdac. A little ancient door, close to the 
ancient east wall of the wing, led from the original church into the cellary, as can be seen 
on the church wall in the cellary ; but within the church, at the rebuilding, it was quite 
faced over and lost sight of. Again, it appears that when the nave and its aisles were 
rebuilt, under Abbot Robert of Pipe well, before 1179, the remains of the old cellary were 
yet standing, and were so low and small that in the enlargement and reconstruction of 
that wing which immediately followed, the raising of its east wall in the upper story 
blanked one of the newly-made aisle windows, and the wing being made of greater 
width by an enlargement westward, it included within the end of the wing, towards its 
west side, another of the aisle windows. In the eastern bay of the south aisle is the door 
from the east walk of the cloister, which was for the special use of the monks ; just 
within it, on the left on entering the church, is the base of the pillar of a holy water 
stoup. Just west of this door may be seen, in the cloister side of the wall, remains of the 
corresponding door of the earlier church. Midway in the length of the north aisle is a 
large door into the public cemetery, which lay against that aisle. For the services of the 
church it would appear that the two eastern bays of the nave were included in the choir. 
One mark of this is that the two columns between the second and third bays have their 
bases cut down on the western side, as if for a transverse screen to fit against them. 
This limit to the choir agrees with the extent left to the nave, as indicated by the 
processional stones set in its floor. These stones were found^ on clearing out the nave in 
1854, and were again covered with turf. Their position was described to me on the spot 
by one of the local guides, and some of these stones, by permission, I had again un- 
covered It appears that they lie in a row up each side of the nave, 7 ffc. distant from the 
columns, and twenty-four or twenty-five (accounts vary) in each row, with a single one 
in the centre at each end nearly between the extreme stones of the lateral series. Each 

1 BuOder, p. 342, 1854 
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stone is 2 ft. 3 ins. square, of limestone, and has a circle incised in it to indicate the 
arrangement of the monks and acolytes procession. The three eastern stones, as pointed 
out by the guide, are stretched in a transverse line opposite the columns, between the 
third and fourth bays from the east, and the western stones are where the two western 
bays of the nave divide ; the central one a litde more to the east. This also agrees with 
Mr. Harrison's account that from the centre stone eastward to that at the west, which he 
calls the abbot^ is 90 ft. Observe, too, that the position thus marked for the abbot to 
take up, is conveniently opposite the opening into the church of the great stair, by which 
he would descend from his habitation or Camera over Ihe cellary. The nave was 
screened oflF from both its aisles throughout its whole length by thin stone walls, built 
under every arch, in a straight line with the inner face of the columns, the marks of 
which on the base moulding are very evident ; the only openings from the aisles into 
the Nave being in the western arch on each side, as indicated by the mark of junction of 
the wall with the base of the column on the east side of those arches, and the absence of 
any such mark of junction on their western columns. The chief mark of the junction of 
the screen walls is, that where it was built against the columns the moulding of the base 
of the column was discontinued. This screenwork was usual in Cistercian churches, — 
at Tinteru, near Chepstow, the remains of it are perhaps more palpable than usual. At 
Fountains the aisles did not, however, always remain mere passage ways as they were at 
first, nor were the screen walls all maintained. Two, and perhaps more, altars were in 
course of time erected against the columns, on their west faces. These two were placed 
in the seventh bay from the east, one north and one south ; a corbel for an image inserted 
into the east column, and under it a fragment of the altar marks this on the south side, 
whilst on the north a corbel is fixed in the western column obliquely facing the place of 
its altar. It appears from the description of the place of sepulture of Abbot Thomas 
Paslew, in 1443, that there were then in the Nave the altars of St. Mary and St. Bernard. 
Paslew was buried in the middle of the Nave, almost between them. As Abbot John 
Ripon then lay outside of the choir entrance, with Abbot John Martyn next to him, and 
Thomas Paslew next, the two altars must have been considerably removed from the 
entrance to the choir, and the positions marked by the remains in the seventh bay may, 
with fair probability, be assigned to them. In the south side the east column of the fifth 
bay from the east has some indications of an altar, and also that of the fourth bay, which 
moreover has the remains of an aumbrye or piscina in the aisle wall, and of a tranverse 
screen in the aisle behind the altar. Of these several altars it appears that they were re- 
fitted, or some of them perhaps instituted, in the time of Abbot Huby, for the fragments 
of tile paving about them are his work. He probably repaved the whole of the 
Nave, for the procession stones are of the limestone peculiar to his smaller works, the 
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altar corbels are of the same stone and their mouldings are of his time. But the choir 
did not always extend so little into the nave. Marks upon the inner faces of the plinths 
of the columns suggest that before the elongation of the choir eastward was finished, 
under John of Kent, it included the four eastern bays of the nave instead of only two. 
However, in the latest arrangement of the choir, which included only two bays of the 
nave, one of these seems to have been wholly occupied with the screen or jube dividing 
the choir from the nave, so that the foundations for the choir stalls which were discovered 
in 1854 are on the east side of this screen just within the first bay. These foundations, 
or sleeper walls, have excited a great deal of comment, without producing any satisfactory 
explanation of their peculiarities. Two parallel walls, 4 ft. 3 ins. apart, the foundations 
of the transverse stalls, extend across the floor of the nave, forming a trench about 
18 inches deep, discontinued for about 7 ft. in the middle of the nave for a central 
doorway from the nave into the choir, the trench turns eastward reduced to 3 ft wide, 
against the screen walls of the side arches of the bay for a length of 4 to 5 ft., 
where it is broken oflF and destroyed, but no doubt it went much further; in fact 
when perfect, the foundation of the side stalls probably continued eastward as far as the 
east side of the central tower. These trenches are roughly paved with stone, and the 
mystery is that the north trench had in its back wall (when it was opened in 1854) and 
forming part of its regular structure, seven earthenware jars, of about two gallons each, 
laid on their sides, with their large mouths^ open into the trench ; three of these jars in 
the longitudinal part of the trench, and four in the transverse part. The south trench 
never had any. One of the jars was taken up and sent to London for examination ; it is 
now in the abbey museum. The other six remain in situ. Such an arrangement had 
never before been observed, but the following parallel discoveries have since been made, 
all in the city of Norwich, and have been described by our associate, Mr. Makilwaine 
Phipson. In 1850^ the floor of the chancel of St. Peter, Mancroft, was removed ; under 
the stalls, along both sides of the chancel, and transversely at its west end, under the 
return stalls, was a trench 2 ft. 6 ins. deep,* and 2 ft. wide ; in both the side walls of both 
the trenches earthenware jars to the total number of forty were built in about 3 ft. apart, 
very similarly to the case at Fountains Abbey. In 1860 a very similar discovery was 
made under the chancel floor at St. Peter's, Mountergate ; the jars here had handles, 
and the chancel being smaller, they were less numerous. In 1866,* at All Saints church, 
sixteen jars in all, 4 ft. 6 ins. apart, were found under the chancel floor in a similar position, 

with the difference that the back wall of the side trenches was not a mere sleeper wall, 

* 

^ Twelve to foarteen inches high, six to seven inches diameter at the month and base, swelling 
between to ten inches diameter. ^ Builder^ 1863, p. 893. 

« Builder, 1864, p. 17. * Builder, 1866, p. 392. 
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but the main side wall of the chancel, and into this the jars for the side of the trench 
were built. This work the architecture proves to be of the fifteenth century. At 
Fountains cinders and charcoal^ have been found about the church floor at various 
places, and such embers were in or near to the pots, but the reporter of the discovery, 
Mr. Harrison, thought it had nothing to do with the purpose of the pots. I will not 
weary with any account of the many conjectures that have been offered as to the 
intention of these several constructions. I believe the conjectures are groundless, nor can 
I hazard any solution myself. Time and observation will, no doubt, clear up the difficulty. 
I will only observe that in all the instances I have referred to the jars appear to have been 
articles of domestic use, and their present application to have nothing to do with their 
original destination. 

The central tower has been totally destroyed. The north-west and south-east piers 
of its arches remain to their full height ; of the other two piers only the foundations. In 
the early Cistercian churches the towers were of very moderate height, and hence they 
could be supported by piers of small size ; special pains were taken to make these small 
piers as little obstructive as possible. This is particularly observable at Fountains ; the 
tower piers are in plan 3 ft. 6 in. square, with pilasters added on three faces, projecting 
only 1 ins., and with the half column of the great arcade on the fourth. The springing of 
the tower arches were only three courses below that of the clerestory window arches. All 
this may be learned from the north-west pier ; the south-east, although it retained its 
Norman capitals to the last, has been greatly modified by repairs in the lower part, by a 
huge buttress added on its west side in the fifteenth century, and by the attachment to 
it eastward of the thirteenth century work of the new choir ; the semi-octagon respond 
and cap of the first choir arch of this date here remain. 

The transepts like the nave are thoroughly Norman in their outside aspect, probably 
the work of Richard, the first abbot buried in the chapter-house in 1170. Inside the 
arches to the eastern chapels are pointed, and with very simple piers ; the character of 
the work more simple, and no doubt earlier than that of the nave. In the south transept 
the arch opening to the choir aisle was partially filled up by Abbot Marmaduke Huby, 
who inserted, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, a smaller arch within it, curious 
from the attempt it exhibits to imitate earlier work. This was done to strengthen the 
old and failing south tower pier, to which it adjoins ; a shield under the south end of the 
hood mould bears three horseshoes, which, in his visitation of 1550, is represented by 
Norroy as the arms of the abbey,* and on a shield at the other end of the hood mould 
there are the initials M. H. of the abbot. The transept chapels are separated from each 
other by solid walls, with only a small door communicating between. All the transept 

1 BuOder, 1854, p. 343. « Harleian MS., 1499, f. 56, b. 
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chapels were covered with simple pointed barrel vaults, one of which has fallen. Each 
chapel wad lighted by a pair of Norman windows, with a circular window over in the east 
side, which remains, excepting, however, that in the chapel next to the south choir aisle, the 
original east end has been taken down, and the extent increased eastwards in the fifteenth 
century. Inside of the west wall of the south transept the marks are very evident erf the 
flight of steps, 6 ft. 6 ins. wide, by which the monks descended from their dormitory to the 
night services in the church. In the south end a circular stair gave access to a room 
(often the Treasury) over the sacristy, and close to the foot of this stair remains of two 
old arches in the transept wall belong, the lower one to the original entrance to what was 
the sacristy in earliest times, and the upper one to the doorway of the earliest dormitory. 
When Kichard and Abbot Robert Pipewell raised the dormitories and chapter-house, this 
doorway was too low down for the increased height of the new work ; hence the blocking 
up and partial destruction of this old door and the formation of the existing door higher 
up of Robert Pipewell's time. In the north transept, when Abbot Huby built ofl to it the 
great north tower, he added to the tower abutments by walling up the arches in front of 
the adjacent transept chapels, leaving a doorway only into the south one of the two ; 
over this doorway he inscribed the dedication of the altar within : — ^altare sci. 
MiCHAELis ARCH., and in the masonry in front of that next his great tower, he placed 
another inscription showing the altar there to be dedicated to St. Peter. 

Abbot Huby's tower opens to the end of the transept by a very stately arch (see 
plate xxxviii), which bears, as noticed in another instance of his work, a marked attempt 
to imitate the forms of moldings of a much earlier age. This tower is a work of 
remarkable excellence, and of well balanced design, so that a peculiarity in its windows, 
viz., that none of them are cusped, does not detract from its general richness and symmetry, 
as such an announcement would lead to be expected. The whole work, too, is preserved 
in singularly perfect condition. The impression it conveys is of greater size than it 
actually possesses. The main walls measure 29^ ft. square at the base outside; each 
buttress projects further 9 ft. 9 ins., giving a total width of 49 ft. The height of the tower is 
stated by Mr. Walbran to be 168^ ft. Its lofty^lower stage is vaulted, and lighted on the 
north by a very large window of five-lights, with elaborate perpendicular tracery, and both 
east and west with good three-light windows. The next stage commences at the top of 
the transept walls, and is lighted in the south face by a small window of two lights, and 
in the other three faces by a three-light window in each, all with four centred arches. 
Under the string-course dividing this one from the next stage higher, an inscribed band 
of stone runs between the buttresses round the tower outside on the north, east, and west 
sides, the letters in relief in one line. It reads on each face : sou deo f hu xpo honor 
ET gl'ia in s'cla s'clor ame'. The stage which rises upon this has a good four-light 
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traceried pointed window in each face. Again, an inscription occurs under the string- 
course at the summit of this stage, and on all four faces of the tower. The band of 
stone on which it is cut has its front leant forward, a position which has much protected 
the inscription from decay, and also renders it more perspicuous to the eye. Beginning 
on the east, it reads thus : 

East BENEDICCIO ET .CARITAS ET SAPIENCIA . • . ET . « . GRACIARUM ACCIO HONOR 
North. ET VIRTUS ET FORTITUDO DEO NOSTRO . ♦ . IN . • . SECULA SECULOEUM AMEN 
West. REGI AUTEM SECULORUM . « , . ♦ . IMMORTALI INVISILI. 

The south side has a repetition of the lower inscription. In the upper inscription, where 
the asterisks are given, shields of arms occur, on the east side, the first shield in the line 
bears the arms of the abbey, three horseshoes: the second shield bears, according to 
Mr. Walbran, the arms of Norton, of Norton Conyers and Sawley ; on the north side, 
both shields are said to be as the last ; on the west side they are as in the first. In the 
lower inscription and in its repetition above are shields in each face, except the north. 
Two of these six shields, Mr. Walbran (who, I believe, examined them on a scaffold) 
says, bear a cross flory, with a key in the first and fourth quarters, and a mitre in the 
second and third ; the other four bear the arms of the abbey. The next or upper stage 
is somewhat stunted, and has the effect of an addition of inferior design. It has in each 
face, except the north, which is blank, a small square-headed window, without tracery, 
with thin and poor detail ; the one to the south of four lights, and those to the east and 
west of three lights. Again, at the top of this stage, in the cornice to the parapet above 
it, is also an inscription on each face of the tower. The face of the stone band on which 
it is cut is boldly convex ; the tail of the stones forms the pathway on the top of the 
tower walls behind the parapet. The stones have thus been long exposed to the full 
effect of the weather, and becoming saturated on the top and soaked through, their front 
face has so perished that the i)iscription is defaced beyond recovery, and has never been 
read. The upper or belfry stage has in each side perforations or sound holes near the 
angles of the tower, lest the pleasant music of the bells should not ring out with full 
power between the echoing rocks of the long and narrow valley. The angles of the tower 
are each flanked externally by two massive buttresses, canopied, and with niches for 
figures in each stage. On a shield, held by an angel over one of the lower windows, 
are the initials M. H. of the Abbot Huby himself. At the summit the tower is finished 
by a good but simple parapet, its merlons perforated with quatrefoils, the centre merlon 
of each face carrying a little pinnacle. Somewhat below the parapet the buttresses cease, 
and from their heads run up slender, ' square pinnacles, panelled in their faces, set 
diagonally, and separated by narrow, open panelling from the face of the tower. All of 
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them have lost their spires or heads, and some part of their stem, so much indeed of each 
as rose above the top of the parapet. 

Before entering the choir, we may notice in the south chapel of the south transept 
the head of a marble slab, bearing incised on it part of the figure of an abbot, the 
inscription obliterated. In the same transept, near to the sacristy door, I have seen a 
large ledger stone with a nearly obliterated inscription on the border, thus, on the head : 

ORA ATRis joh'is; ou the south side, rypon hui M . . . ; on the foot^ .... 

AM Hic- . . . ; on the south side, eat ame. obiit .... mc ... . It is of late date, 

and no doubt commemorates John of R3rpon, the monk of Fountains, to whom one 
William Fenton, late of Fountains, bequeathed by his will, proved January 22nd, 1507-8, 
" a geldyng in Thorp Underwood".^ At the entrance of the part of the choir which 
formed the presbytery, eight feet and a quarter north of the south-east tower pier, is a 
ledger 9 ft. by 4 ft. 7 ins., with the matrix of a fine brass of an abbot. I believe it 
occupies its original position. It is the tomb of one of the later abbots, not earlier than 
the death of John Greenwell, in 1471, for its position does not agree with any of those 
whose places of sepulture within the church are pointed out in the short chronicle of the 
abbots. Eobert JVLonkton, the first of these, was buried, a.d. 1369, in front of St. Peter's 
altar, i. e., the north transept. I have seen a stone, with a worn inscription, and the name 
robertus, which was found near there; I could not find it now ; it doubtless referred to 
this abbot. William Gower died 1391, and was buried before the nine altars in the midst 
Robert Burley died 1410, and was buried in the choir in the midst before the stalls of the 
abbot and prior, i. e., between the two stalls which were on either side of the entry of the 
choir. Assuming that the extent of the choir was then, as it had been arranged after 
John of Kent completed the eastern enlargement, the tomb of this abbot is in the centre, 
almost opposite the second column from the east. His successor, John Rypon, was 
buried, in 1 434, in the nave before the entrance to the choir. John Martyn was buried 
in 1442, close to John Rypon; and in 1443 Thomas Paslew was buried in the nave, 
before the entrance of the choir, next to the grave of John Martyn, and almost in the 
midst between the altar of St. Mary and St. Bernard. These four lie, therefore, in a row, 
and, from the description of the last sepulture, we learn the names of two of the alters 
whose remains are against two of the nave columns ; but which was north and which 
was south there is nothing to shew.^ 

^ Memorials f p. 153. 
^ In the Visitation Book of the Norroy King-at-Arms, recording his visitation of the North in the 
year 1630, we get the only notices on record of memorifils of lay persons. " Be it noted that in the 
chnrche of Founteyns lyeth bnried Henry the 2nd Lord Percy, in the midst of the qnere before the high 
aulter, and the said lord Henry was a great benefactor to the said monastery, also in the said qnere lyeth 
bnried the lord Moubray, who was a great benefactor to the said monastery." These tombs were 
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East of the tower, the end of the original choir is now marked by ridges of stone 
let into the turf, where the foundations of it were opened out in 1854. The choir 
itself projected only thirty-eight feet> inside measure, east of the tower. This was the 
limited extent of the "oeatorium in which Abbot Henry Murdac took refuge in 
1146, and which existed till John of York deemed it inadequate in size — "chorus 
humilior et obscurior et minus capax tantse multitudinis'* — and " commenced the enlarge- 
ment between 1203 and 1209. This choir had no side windows, as we may judge by 
the way its flanks were overlapped by the adjacent transept chapels on each side of it. 
The obscurity and darkness of these early Cistercian choirs is very palpable wherever 
they exist, as can still be well seen at Kirkstall, then only recently completed, when this 
abbot conceived the idea of, and began, the enlargement at Fountains which caused 
astonishment amongst his contemporaries. The reconstruction of all the Choir east of the 
tower, with the Nine Altars beyond, was finally carried to completion under John of 
Kent, whose long rule, from 1219 to 1247, embraced the very best period of the Early 
English style. This portion of the choir has unfortunately suflfered greater ruin than any 
other part of the church. Its two main arcades of five arches are levelled to the ground. 
Both the semi-columns at the ends remain on the south side, and that at the east end on 
the north. The eastern are a richly clustered group, with detached marble shafts ; the 
western one is a simple semi-octagon. They suggest the notion that the pillars may have 
been alternately octagon and clustered. The aisle walls remain, enriched in their whole 
length with a trefoil arcade, once on marble shafts, under the lancet windows, agreeing in 
character with the still perfect work of the nine altars (see plate xxxix). The aisles have 
remains of stone vaulting. The end of the choir was open to the nine altars by a lofty 
arch, under which was an elaborate screen or reredos of stone and marble. This screen 
had an arcade of trefoiled arches, standing on marble columns, both on its east and west 
sides. The ends of it, attached to the piers of the arch, remain to tell their tale ; moreover, 
a screen, with a simple row of like arcading, extended along both sides of the choir, on 
the face of the columns of the side arches ; traces of it exist on both piers at the east end, 
and on the remaining south semi-octagon column at the west end. Three feet in front 
of the eastern screen remains the elaborate pavement of the foot pace and dais of the high 
altar (plate xlvi). The dais is 15 ft. 7 ins. wide, 21 ft. 6 ins. long. The pavement has a great 
variety of design in coloured tiles; the design being executed in a description of mosaic 
by means of geometrically-shaped tiles of different colours (not by encaustic tiles). The 
pointed arch by which each aisle of the choir opened to the Nine Altars still remains. 

probably both in the astern part of the choir, viz., the presbytery. A mailed cross-legged effigy, his 
shield charged with a lion rampant is now in the abbey museum, and was perhaps on the monument of 
the Moubray mentioned by Norroy. Harl. MS., 1499, f. 56, b. 
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Against the outside of the south aisle some additional building was erected in the fifteenth 
century (judging from the slight data it presents), the whole length of the aisle, and 
14 ft. 6 ins. wide to the outside of its walls ; only the foundation now remains of this 
corridor, the object of which I am not able to conjecture ; in one part of its side a 
projection occurs, as if for a stair turret attached to it. 

The Nine Altars' is a magnificent Transept ; its striking form was copied and re- 
produced, almost of its exact dimensions, at the east end of Durham Cathedral. The 
history of the cathedral and monastery of Durham shews that its Nine Altars was begun 
in 1242 (after ten years had been spent in preparations for it), just when the work at 
Fountains was about its completion. The Nine Altars at Durham measures, within the 
walls, north to south, 130 ft. 2 ins. ; east to west, 34 ft. 5 ins.. At Fountains the 
corresponding dimensions are, north to south, 129 ft. 7 ins. ; east to west, 35 ft. 6 ins. 
Each building is similarly divided externally by stupendous buttresses (see plate XLiv), 
forming a large bay in the centre corresponding with the width of the choir, and having 
a wing of three narrow bays on each side. Internally, a striking difference is occasioned 
at Fountains in the separation of the centre from the side bays by a pair of lofty arches 
(see plates xxxix and XLiii) on either side, of elegant but surprisingly bold construction ; 
whilst at Durham the whole extent is in one free area. The springing of the lofty east 
transverse arch of the choir at Fountains was placed almost as high as the springing of 
the clerestory window arches. Its piers have no other projection from the face of the 
choir walls than three slender marble shafts to each, set side by side on that face 
ascending to the springing, with only the attachment of two bands between their caps 
and bases ; springing at the same level, the pair of arches on each side which divide off 
the side bays of the Nine Altars, fly eastward, resting midway on a lofty slender octagon 
column (see plate xxxix), now bereft of the eight marble shafts, which originally 
grouped around its entire height, interrupted in their length by only one banding. 
The design of the external walls divides their height into two stages^ the lower rising 
to the string at the foot of the choir clerestory, both stages lighted by lancet 
windows. This design has been interrupted by the insertion of a large window of nine 
lights in the centre bay, and of a clerestory window in each end, by Abbot Demton, one 
bearing date 1483, the other 1494. All the tracery and muUions of his work are gone. 
A rich arcade of panelling, corresponding with that of the choir aisles, girts the whole 
wall face inside beneath the lower windows. Marble shafts were used in profusion to 
this work, to the window jambs, and to the clustered columns under the vaulting. The 
nature of the vaulting is open to question ; the springers are of stone, but above them the 
mark of any binding of the work to the walls is so slight that I conclude the vault was 
of wood. The Durham example may claim a superiority in its stone vaulting, and in its 
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great Joseph window it possesses a peculiarly grand feature of its own to set against the 
unique and admirably picturesque architecture of the great dividing arches at Fountains. 
The arrangement of the altars was similar in both — three against the East wall of the 
centre and one in each of the side bays. The dedications of the altars at Fountains are 
unknown. 

Here concludes our survey, too tediously detailed as I fear it must appear to many 
readers, yet infinitely short of the instruction which every student would gather for 
himself from the mine this monument contains. No words can convey, nor any drawings 
develope, a just idea of the grandeur of the whole and completeness of the detail, nor of 
the magnificence of the crowning works of John of Kent, who, in the words of the 
Chronicle, " so gloriously finished it" 

The whole site of the abbey, with an extent of meadow land around it, was enclosed 
with a protecting wall, that wall which Percy's men scaled in 1 423 when they broke into 
the abbey, and through which th'e principal entrance was at the West gate. There are 
still some remains of this massive wall. About the year 1623 it is described, and notice 
is taken of the old abbey fish ponds. " Theire is also in the scite of the abbey many 
fishe ponds inclosed in a wall, and the whole scite hath bene all walled about with high 
walls of lyme and hewcn stone, and conteineth eighty acres, and much of the walle 
standeth good ; the rest is fallen downe, but the stone being theire may be set up with 
a little chardge and would be a very pretty parke, the ryver runninge in a valley 
throughe from one end to the other besett with woods, plaines, and thickets very parke 
like.'* From the representatives of the first purchaser of the abbey, Sir Richard Gresham, 
it passed in 1597, with a portion only of the abbey estates, to Sir Stephen Proctor, who 
pulled down the now destroyed parts of the abbey — viz., the Infirmary and Presbitery 
and the West gates, to erect a house for himself. When his widow oflfered his estate 
for sale in 1623, the writer above quoted thus speaks of it : "Theire is to be solde the 
scite of the abbey of Ffountaines, and the granges thereunto belonging, for 7000"* or nere 
thereabouts, so as speedy payment may be had . . . And withall a very beautyfull house 
newely built, the like whereof for bewty and good contriving is not in the north ; the 
buyldinge cost nere 3000"- notwithstandinge the opportunitie of stone gott at hand out of 
the abbey walls. Theire is orchards and walkes well furnished with deinty fruits, and 
the last yere there was suche abundance of ripe and goodly grapes hanginge and growinge 
upon a high rocke theire as I thinke the northe could not show the like . . . Also theire is 
a goodly milne and gamers in the scite such as is very harde to be founde elswhere.''^ 

The writer to whom we owe this description signs himself T. Wh., and is probably 
Sir Timothy Whittingham, who at this time became the purchaser. The house built by 

1 Harl. MS. 6853, p. 461. 
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Sir Stephen Proctor, and known as Fountains Hall, stands about 200 yards west of the 
abbey gate. Sir T. Whittingham's pleasant description was intended to recommend the 
purchase of it to a friend, but failing that, it seems to have persuaded himself to become 
the possessor. H« kept it only two years. It was again sold in 1627, and then again in 
1768 to the owner of the adjoining estate of Studley RoyaL The more extensive and 
then modem mansion of Studley threw the pretensions of Fountains Hall into the 
shade. It ceased to be the abode of the owner, fell into neglect, and though still 
tenanted by a retainer, its materials seem hastening to a second ruin. The owner of 
Studley, who re-united the estates, was William Aislabie, Esq., son of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, John Aislabie. Under William Aislabie the estates passed by descent to 
an heiress, Mrs. AUanson, and again by descent to another heiress, Mrs. Lawrence, under 
whose will, in 1845, the whole was bequeathed to the Earl de Grey, whose nephew, the 
Earl de Grey and Eipon, is the present owner. 
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Plate xzxY. The groDnd plan. For the sake of compari- 
son with other monasteries described in the publications of 
the British Archsological Association, the scale used for this 
plan is the same as that for Buildwas Abbey, CoUeetansa, 
vol, i, plate 7; for Ford Abbey, voL ii, plate 12; for Dur- 
ham Cathedral and Monastery, Journal, vol. xzii, 1866, 
plate 10; for the monastery of St. Edmunds Bury, Journal, 
vol. zzj, 1865, plate 1 ; for Crozden Abb^, in the same 
volume, plate 14 ; and for the little priory of IJlvescroft, voL 
zix, 1863, plate 18. Flans of the abbeys of Wenloc^ and 
of Netley are given, but to smaller scales, in the Qollectanea, 
vol. i, plate 10, and vol. ii. plate 6. 

Plato zxxvi is a view, looking eastward, of the north 
side of the nave of the church, the work of Abbot Bobmrt 
PipeweU, a.d. 1170 to a.d. 1179. The arch opening from 
the North Choir aisle into the Nine Altars comes into view 
in the distance, owing to the destruction of the side arcade 
of the choir and the tower arches. At the end of the main 
vista is the g^reat east window of the Nine Altars. 

Plate XXXVII. The North Aisle of the Nave, looking west, 
the work of Abbot Bobert Pipewell, a.d. 1 170 to a.d. 1179. 

Plato XXXVIII. The inside of the North Transept and the 
inside of the Tower, erected by Abbot Marmaduke Huby 
▲.D. 1494 to A.D. 1526. To the left of the view, one of 
the windows of the north aisle of the nave appears, a Nor- 
man window filled with mullions and tracery ofthe fifteenth 
century, probably the work of Abbot Demton, whose name 
and datos — 1483, 1494 — appear elsewhere in the church on 
similar work. 

Plato XXXIX. The south wall of the choir with the south 
wing of the Nine Altars. The work of three abbots be- 
tween about A.D. 1206-1240. The great east window, whose 
fragments are partially shown, was inserted probably by 
Abbot Demton. 

Plato XL. A view in the court of the great cloister of a 
part of its east and south sides. To the left (east), is one 
arch of the firont of the chaptor-house, completed before 
A.D. 1170, with the arch leading to the cemetery and the 
door into the common room. In the centre of the view, 
the arch and stairs leading to the dormitory, the recess for 
towels, the door into the kitohen, the arcading of the lava- 
tories, and on the right the fine door of the refectory, all 
completed by Abbot John of Kent before a.d. 1247. 



Plato XLi. A view of the abbey from the Fore Court 
shows the west end and south side of the church and the 
oldest half of the Great West Wing, containing the Cellaxy. 
Abbot's Chamber, eto., the work of Abbot Bol^rt Pipewell, 
A.D. 1170 to 1179. The South Transept of the church 
(dightly earlier than the rest) appears behind the cellary, 
and Abbot Huby's great tower, a.d. 1494 to a.d. 1526, at 
the extremity of the other transept, rises beyond the Nave. 

Plato XLii. A woodcut. View of the intorior of the Nave 
of the church from the east. 

Plato XLiii. A woodcut. View of the interior of the 
Nine ^tars looking north. 

Plato XLrv. A woodcut. View of the exterior of the 
church and monastery from the east. (This and the two 
preceding woodcuts are introduced here from the illustra- 
tions of the Builder, by the kindness of George Godwin, Esq., 
F.S.A.) 

Plato XLV. Illustrations ft^m the west porch of the 
church, see p. 291 . Fragment of the cloister, see p. 281. Re- 
mains of the Infirmary in its great Hall, see the top lines 
of p. 288. Bemains in the Hospice or Xenodoohium, show- 
inff the columns referred to at p. 277. 

Plate XLVi. The pavement of the foot-pace and dais of 
the High Altar, see p. 299, made about a.d. 1240. The foot- 
pace, containing eleven different designs bordered by a 
narrow stone margin, is g^ven in its entirety. Of the sur- 
rounding dais, wMch is wholly a simple diagonal chequer 
pattern, only so much ia ffiven as the size of the plate 
would accommodate. The divergence of the pattern from 
geometrical accuracy to the right of the foot-pace will be 
noticed. It is now extremely difficult to discover the pre- 
cise colours of the Mosaic. The substance of the tiles is 
red throughout ; the colour was obtained by a glaze on the 
surface. The parts shown light have a whito or yellowish 
glaze, in some parte a good d^ tinged with green, probably 
so coloured by design ; but, as much of the glaze is worn 
off down to the red substance of the tile, the distribution 
of the colour cannot be recovered, and all these parte are 
shown in the drawing of a light tone. The dark colours 
were a brownish red and a deep brown or nearly black, 
brought out by a transparent ^laze on the red tiles and a 
black glaze. The black is chiefiy found in the dote and 
squares of the central part of the foot-pace. 



THE ROMAN VILLA AT NENNIG, PRUSSIA, AND ITS 

MOSAIC PAVEMENT, 

COMPILED FBOM TH£ OBBMAN OF V. WILM0W8KT, BT 

J. W. GROVEE. 



ABOUT seven hours' journey from Treves to the south, the beautiful valley of the 
Moselle expands into a natural amphitheatre. On its right bank, amidst groves of 
fruit-trees and thriving gardens, stands the sequestered village of Nennig. Here, in 
Roman times, stood one of those princely villas, the discovery of whose foundations, 
about fourteen years ago, delighted the eyes of the Teutonic antiquary ; and owing to 
the kindness of our associate, Mr. Henry Holt, I am enabled to bring before this Asso- 
ciation an outline of its interesting features. 

Two ways led from the great provincial centre of Treves to this villa : one followed 
the right bank of the Moselle, passing, at the fourth milestone, Contionacum, the present 
CoDZ, a summer residence of the Emperor Valentinian I, and, passing over the six-arch 
bridge of the river Saar, ascended the height of Tabemae, and traversed a variegated 
district of woodland and meadow to the twelfth milestone. This formed the great 
military way of the legions between Treves and Metz. The second way traversed the 
left bank of the river, passing through Igel ; and at the sixth milestone crossing the 
Sura of Ausonius ; thence to Palzem, and so reaching the site of the villa. Another 
"silent highway" is that of the river itself, over which the poet Ausonius^ travelled in the 
much praised and beautifully painted Moselle boats of his time. 

The villa itself is situated at the foot of the mountain and some thousand paces 
from the water, and its ample precincts were sufficiently elevated to command an 
extensive view of the well watered plain below. 

The central part of this interesting establishment comprised a room 50 ft. long by 
33 ft broad, to which a row of small chambers adjoined on the north and south sides ; 

Ansonins liYod in the foarth oentary, and seems to have been connected with Britain : his brother- 
in-law, named Flavins Sanctus, was govemor of the Roman fortress of Butnpies — Bichborongh in Kent ; 
and one of his nncles, he tells us, was buried there. 
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and from these, towards the west, jutted two wings enclosing a large space or courtyard 

These divisions extended on all sides, but how far is not known. A marble basin, 

• 

supplied from its spring well, similar to that of our Bignor Villa, occupied the western 
half of the large room, the eastern half being kept free for the seats of the triclinium. 
The room was supposed to be a large reception or drawing room, and perhaps used as a 
dining hall ; round it ran, on three sides, a corridor, to which two doors on the north and 
south sides led. The east side was quite shut in ; the west side, however, had large 
arched windows reaching to the ground. There appear, also, to have been glazed sky- 
lights overhead. In front of the arched windows a terrace extended, and below it the 
front gardens were situated, which probably were ornamented with yew hedges cut in 
prim and fantastic fashions after the manner of the Eoman horticulturists, and adorned 
with flowers. The centre room was connected, as has been observed, to the right and 
left with chambers, which, from their fine floors and painting, were no doubt the apart- 
ments of the Roman lord. Further off the rooms were less elaborate, and were most 
likely intended for the slaves and dependants ; they are but sparsely decorated with 
black and white stones. The bath room and supported pavements were situated at a 
considerable distance from the centre point of the villa. The materials of the construc- 
tion were in the walls and foundations chalk-stone, set in mortar of chalk and gravelly 
sand from the adjoining stream, the layers of stones being bonded by layers of bricks, 
and the lining of the walls was supported by half-round pillars. The chambers had all, 
without exception, roughly finished walls, which were cut and polished and painted in 
vermilion or black or bright yellow on white grounds. The wall paintings exhibited 
swimming dolphins and small landscape scenes with urns, rushes, and kindred objects. 
Sometimes the borders were painted with architectural ramifications and little palm 
trees and stalks, out of which fantastic flowers and leaves grew. The ceilings 
appear to have been painted white or blue with a few gold or yellow ornaments. Of the 
flooring, with the exception of the great mosaic, remains of damaged mosaic or burnt 
shrunk-up wood-blocks were only found. Of the cornice, only egg-shaped ornaments in 
stucco were found. Three columns alone remained, together with fragments of chalk, 
stone capitals, and bases ; the shafts had quite disappeared ; possibly they were con- 
structed of stone or brickwork or wood, and afterwards covered with stucco. This will 
account for the disappearance of those many-columned porticoes of the villa of which 
Ausonius speaks in his Mosdla. 

The great mosaic must attract our principal observation, and a very beautiful work 
it is ; the exquisite details being no less remarkable than its unusual dimensions of 50 ft 
by 33 ft. It treats of battles — animals against animals, and men with fellow-men. 
Here are represented the venatio of the amphitheatre, the ludi gladiatorii, and the minor 
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pastimes of the entracles — those well loved scenes of cruelty and excitement which the 
Komans so highly appreciated. The eye of the antiquary will be edified by the costumes, 
the arms, and the musical instruments here depicted. A few words on the medallions 
may be instructive to the uninitiated and also not devoid of interest to the connoisseur. 

The designs of this beautiful work of art divide themselves into two groups. A 
glance at the plate will explain the arrangement — one at the centre on the eastern half 
round the remains of the marble basin, and the other to the west round the chief 
square picture. The medallions are of octagonal form set with neat interlaced work. 
Six large rosettes stand in diamond-shaped squares, framed by variegated margins ; and 
each diamond is situated in a black and white figured cros& The remaining spaces are 
ingeniously occupied by interlacings, arabesques, and zigzags. A twisted mosaic cable 
ornament, so universal in Roman Britain, connects the whole in one harmonious concord. 
The colours used are white, grey, black, vermilion, and purple-red, violet-blue, aud green, 
yellow, orange, and brown, arranged with careful gradations of tint. The materials are 
marble, chalks of diflferent tints, clays, and probably t^rra-cotta {GlasplcLsten). The 
t^sselaD are set in a white paste made of chalk (lime) and oil (?) ; then comes a layer of 
reddish brick mortar upon a substratum of chalk (lime) and Moselle gravel, probably a 
concrete ; and below this a rather light layer of chalk-stone ; the foundation of the 
mosaic being only a Roman foot deep, and resting upon a strong yellow clay bed. 

On entering the western door, the eye first rests upon a destroyed medallion. This, 
it is suggested by the German antiquary, contained the name and office of the pro- 
prietor ; and he bases his surmise on some discoveries of a like character at Treves. The 
substituted mortar in this medallion is of the Frankish age, and was probably inserted 
by a subsequent proprietor of that people. The first two groups to the right and the 
left hand refer to the " venatio.'* A tiger and a lion appear ; one has probably devoured 
his prey, whilst the other is about to do so. The third and fourth medallions show a 
bear and a panther, which probably have to be killed. In one the combat is represented ; 
in the other that of the panther, the victim, is slain. These medallions refer to the open- 
ing games. After them follows, the entr'acte — sports of a lighter or more amusing 
character — see fifth medallion, where the gladiators have a stick and a whip. Then 
follows the chief performance — the war to the knife. The battle is being fought by a 
retiarius and a mirmillo, directed by the fencing-master or lanista ; the moment chosen is 
a decisive one, when the attention of the auditory was strained to the utmost pitch. I 
will endeavour briefly to describe the medallions with more precision. 

The Tiger and the Wild Ass. — ^From the time of Augustus, tigers were familiar 
objects in the amphitheatres. In this medallion we see a splendid example of the 
breed ; his brown-red skin is traced with black stripes, whilst his yellow and blue glisten- 
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ing eyes seem to reflect the glaxe of the Asiatic sky. His prey is an onager or wild ass. 
Oppian describes his full broad figure, his silver-grey skin, and strong legs, and large 
hoofs, as shown here. The grim content of the fearful beast of prey and the helpless 
terror of his victim are graphically portrayed. 

The Lion and the Slave. — Incredible numbers of lions were brought to Rome for 
the amusement of the people. Sulla gave one hundred ; Pompey, six hundred ; Caesar, 
four hundred. The one shown on our medallion is of the straight- maned type. He is a 
fine fellow — in colour yellow and shiny ; his eyes are a reddish-violet, the shades of his 
skin a deeper brown. His claws project, his mane stands erect, and his tail lashes his 
sides. Beside him stands an old slave, his keeper, who makes him obey, and leads him 
back to his den. The slave is dressed in fSte clothes, with sandals on his feet, and with 
a short white tunic round his body, ornamented with five shoulder-knots. 

The Bear with three Fighters. — ^Three human combatants enter the arena, mth no 
weapons save rather long whips, and small shields or targets fastened to their left arms. 
They are clad in tightly-fitting clothes — a jacket with short sleeves, and short trousers, 
kept up by a belt round the waist ; and a species of gaiter cases the legs from the knee 
downwards ; and their feet are shod with sandals and leathern thongs. Against these 
athletes, so simply and harmlessly accoutred, we find a bear is matched. The moment 
chosen is a critical one. The beast has thrown down one adversary, and is trying to 
pull away the shield from his neck, which is held there to protect it. Meanwhile, the 
other hunters are not idle, but are endeavouring to drive away the bear by blows of 
their whips sharply administered over the animal's facial regions. He is a savage 
brown fellow, of wild species; and the men appear to be Africans or Spaniards. 

The Panther and the Spear-thrower. — Pliny used to say — "No theatre without 
panthers.*' Vast quantities were sent to Rome. The one before us is of the black 
species, with long body and large tail His skin is unequally spotted with black rings, 
and glistens with a yellowish shine, which seems like a reflex of the robe of his opponent ; 
he is vainly endeavouring to extract a spear from his back with his teeth. The spear- 
man is probably a Moor ; the animal being a native, most likely, of the north of Africa. 
The man wears a stiff leather casing round his arm, to protect it from injury in hand-to- 
hand encounter. At the present day, the Indians attack the jaguar with a single lance 
and a sheepskin round the arm to ward off the blow of the animal's spring. Here the 
man stands, in exultation at his victory, to receive the plaudits of the spectators. 

The Fighters with Staff and Whip. — Howbeit the Roman populace were wont to 
relax their gravity and to enjoy sports of a less bloodthirsty and more amusing 
character ; and in this medallion we see such, and can hear the ringing peals of merri- 
ment which greeted the performance. Two young men have a stick and whip in their 
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right hand for offensive purposes, in their left a staff for warding off the blows ; this staff 
has a crook or button at the further end. They also have on the left arm a sort of small 
target. It is a game of singlestick, and the drawing is graphic and spirited. The dress 
of the combatants is worthy of remark. The one with the staff appears with naked 
upper body, a rather uncomfortable condition to feel the whip. He has also a round 
epaulette sort of knot on the left shoulder, and a strap bound crossways on his left hand. 
The padding on the arm is of yellowish-grey stuff. The defence-sticks have a brown 
bronze-like colour. The stick seems to be wood and the whip leather. The colour of the 
dresses worn by the players varies. In one gladiator alone do we see a white loin-cloth, 
but all the tunics of the performers are of that colour. In the bear-baiting scene the 
colours are more lively ; to the left the man has a red, and on the right a yellowish- 
green, and the man on the ground a grey violet dress. The adversary of the panther 
has a gold yellow costume, and the same applies to him of the bare shoulders. Lastly, it 
may be stated that light-blue, Cambridge hue, distinguishes the man with a whip. The 
belt in all cases is white ; the stockings the same, with grey or brownish cross stripes ; 
the sandals and their straps are black. 

ITie Oladiators with the Lanista. — " At nunc horrentia Martis.'' Sword to sword, 
foot to foot, the grim warriors take their place, and deathlike silence reigns throughout 
the vast assembly. Man prepares to shed his fellow-creature's blood — to "make a Roman 
holiday." Verily we may join in the poet's exclamation — "Arise, ye Goths, and glut your 
ire." Before us, on the picture in chief, we see a retiarius and a mirmillo ; behind them 
stands the lanista or fencing-master ; probably a retired and pensioned practitioner. He 
wears a beautifully girdled white tunic ; half boots cover his feet ; . his dark brown hair 
is cut short, Tnore Romanorum ; in his left hand he carries a staff ; by his manner and 
appearance he is a Roman. We hear his voice shouting " Attolle, coede, declina, percute, 
urge." The gladiators do not appear to be Romans ; one, by his gigantic stature and 
long hair, looks German, The other indicates a Gaul. One wields a trident and a 
dagger, his left arm being protected by an iron- coloured wrapper, and his neck by a 
shield-like screen ; his upper body is bared to the stabs of his adversary. The other 
seems better protected by a large oblong shield; his right arm is also covered by a 
wrapper ; he has a sort of umbo or epaulette on his shoulder, and a gaiter on his leg. 
Generally the trident man wielded a net, but not always, as in the present instance. 
The moment depicted is an exciting one. The retiarius has pierced the^'mirmillo's 
shield and is endeavouring to force it down, so as to enter with his dagger. The 
mirmillo resists him and endeavours to snap off the head of the trident Another 
instant and the battle will be lost and won. Let us look at the armour and ornaments 
of these warriors. The hip-cloth of our retiarius has the look of blue silk, and the broad 
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belt which supports it looks like gilt metal. A blue bow flutters at his knees ; his feet 
are covered with a sort of gaiter, which is set with white and coloured stones. The iron- 
coloured protection of the arm is pliable and jointed, and appears to be made of little 
chains or rings ; it is fastened to the arm by a number of bows, with a red epaulette on 
the shoulder, and on this a small shade is fastened, which seems to be of steel coated 
outside with copper- The mirmillo is more sumptuous ; his hip-cloth, like white silk, is 
bordered by a double purple stripe and ornamented in the interior by a rosette. His 
belt sparkles like gold, and is set with green and red stones. He has blue bows at his 
knees. On his right foot he wears an ornamental half boot, and on his left a buskin ; 
both are white and embroidered over the feet ; the latter is fastened with red laces, and 
furnished with a little brown shield of leather ; the buskin appears to be padded, for 
protection. The helmet is of gold yellow with a silver rim and cover. The shield has 
the same colour — inside silver-grey, outside gold yellow ; and, as the trident pierces it, 
it is probably of wood covered with leather. In the centre is a boss, in the comer four 
lilies, and on the border a line — all of red colour. 

The Hydraulic Organ and the large Horn. — This last medallion is perhaps the 
most interesting of all, for it records the martial sounds and the choirs of music which 
enlivened these scenes of classic chivalry, and of which instruments I know of few 
antique representations. Not only did the band perform the overture, but even accom- 
panied the actors in their grim struggle of death. Fifes and the great battle-horn, shall 
I call it trombone, were commonly used at these f&tes, the former especially amongst the 
Greeks ; but at Nennig we have an organ and organist complete, a most unique and 
interesting discovery. The trumpet represented is a semicircular one, such as we sec on 
Trajan's Column ; it is of white plated metal with yellow-gilt mouthpiece and bell ; the 
crossbar, by which it is carried, is ornamented in the upper and lower parts like an 
arrow. 

The organ deserves especial attention : it is the water organ ; which, though 
mentioned by authors and shown on coins, is but little known. I will therefore give 
some particulars about it. The "Hydraulus" was invented, according to Pliny and 
Vitruvius, by Ktesibius 140 B.C., and was originally very simple, only having a few pipes 
of reed and metal, and was played by means of keys. In the time of Augustus, 
Vitruvius knew of organs of 4, 6, and 8 tones. Nero, Heliogabalus, and Severus played on 
and composed for them. In the time of Constantine the Great, the pipes seem to have 
increased to twenty-six in number ; and not only was it used on state and ffite occasions 
in public, but at private houses during dinner parties, and later it became the favourite 
instrument of the Byzantine Court. Through the perfection to which it was brought, 
the instrument was easy to play ; the keys appear to have been played over as in a 
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modem organ ; they were furnished with strings and levers which were oiled. Porphyrins 
and Claudian describe how the pipes sounded through the soft movement of the Plecktra, 
and how the fingers of the players wandered over the keys. Pumps took the place of 
the bellows, and the evenness of the pressure of the wind was regulated by water. For 
this purpose boys were employed to put the levers of the pumps in motion, but it soon 
became possible for the organist himself to dispense with their assistance and to press 
down the lever with his feet. The construction of the instrument was as follows. On a 
low polygonal pedestal stood first the area, the case of the organ ; it was either multi- 
lateral or round ; it contained a reservoir of wind and water ; on its right and left sides 
pumps with iron levers were affixed, to work the bellows : these are visible in our 
representation. The water was only employed to equalise the pressure of the air. The 
second division was the key-board, with its keys, puUs, and valves. It was situated 
above the box. The third division contained the pipes ; they were situated in a straight 
row on the cover, increasing in size as they proceeded; they are of bronze, and so are the 
water-box and pumps : in fact, the whole machine in the representation appears to be of 
yellow or gilt metal. 

It may be interesting to remember that tiie poet Porphyrins wrote his 25th idyll 
to the Emperor Constantine under the title of "Organon," figuring therein, in the 
measure, number, and position of the verses, one of these instruments, in a very happy 
and ingenious manner. In this curious poem, the pipes would number twenty-six. In 
the representation before us they are twenty-seven. 

Let us finally observe the musicians. The organist stands behind his instrument, or 
probably sits on a high stool ; he is beardless, and his locks are dishevelled, like those of 
a genius in music ; his hands rest on the notes and his feet on the iron handles of the 
pumps. He has a look of feeling and inspiration. The horn-blower stands at his side. 
The cross-bar of the instrument rests on his shoulder; his dark eyes and compressed 
lips denote expectation, attention, and observation. Both musicians wear a white robe : 
that of the former is only a simple white-sleeved tunic, with five blue lines and seams ; 
the dress of the latter is somewhat fantastic. It fits tight round the neck, gets broader 
at the sleeves, which reach to the elbows ; it is girt up, and forms thus a wide pair of 
trousers, which go to the knee ; he also wears black sandals fastened with straps ; and 
two bands, a hand wide, hang from his shoulders down to the knee ; they are of blue, 
and form a scarf This dress has a resemblance to that of the present peasant costume 
of Valencia in Spain. 

Dale and Origin of the Villa. — The coins found are those of Nero, Gallienus, 
Constantine, and Valentinian. The villa was possibly built in the first-named emperor's 
time. No marble is found save that of the water basin. The style, however, of the 
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architecture and the general character of the figures incline the learned German 
antiquary to assign its origin to the reign of Hadrian. No doubt these beautiful floors 
were trod by the steps of Gratianus, the poet of the Moselle, who found in this elegant 
establishment a theme for his muse and a subject for his romance. It was in truth a 
loveable situation, with its noble amphitheatre of hills, its waving corn-fields, and the 
sparkling ripple of its majestic river. When the Franks came, they seem to have spared 
the favoured abode and to have long occupied and protected it. 

The poet Venantius Fortunatus, in some of the chapters de navigio sua in his 
Miscellanea^ appears to allude to Nennig, from whose roofs he saw the blue smoke 
ascending ; it was therefore inhabited in his time, a.d. 566, and possibly continued 
so until the ninth century, when it was probably burnt down and sank into the dust 
for ever. This destruction was probably due to the plundering Normans, who at 
this spot defeated the troops of Bishop Bertolf of Treves. The ceilings fell to the 
ground ; the ashes of the beams and half-burnt tiles still cover the floors. The debris 
gradually accumulated to a considerable depth, yet, though the works of man have 
wellnigh disappeared, nature remains the same — the meadows are still green ; the 
clear rich water ripples from the rock hard by as in the Roman times ; the rattle of 
the mills goes on as it did under the Franks — ^but over the ground-walls of the northern 
wing of the villa the village church stands, and the coflBns of the dead pollute the 
ancient glories of the long-forgotten past. Now, by the grace of the late king, Frederick 
William the Fourth of Prussia, these relics of antiquity are protected by a worthy super- 
structure, in ancient Gallo-Romanic style — a deUght to the antiquary and an interesting 
monument of those far-off times of imperial magnificence on the Moselle. 
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Dugdale^s Monasticon. New Edition. 
Hunter^s Paper in the Archcsologia on the Death of 

Eleanor of Castile. 



19 EDWARD I. 



Jan. 

1-3 

4 

6-7 

8 

9,10 

11 

12 

13 

14,15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20? 
21 

25 
26 

Feb. 

1.2 
8 

4 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

17,18 



1291. 



Ashridge • 
Asheragg 
Ashridge - 
Asherugge 
Ashridge - 
Ashemgge 
Asherugge 
Ashemgge 
Ashridge - 
Asheragge 
Ashridge - 
Asheragge 
Ashridge - 
Asherugge 
Ashridge • 
Ashridge - 
Ashridge « 
Ashridge - 

Eynesham 

Ennestane 

Eyresham 

Eynesham 

Eynesham 

Eynesham 

Ambresbury 

Eynesham 

Enesham 

Wanting 

Ambresbury 



Arch. 

Foed. 743 

Arch. 

Prynne, 444, Pat. 

Aroh. 

Pzynne, 445 

Piynne, 444, Pat. 

Piynne, 407 

Arch. Pat. 

Prynne, 407, Pat. 

Arch. Pat. 

Prynne, 450, Pat. 

Arch. 

Piynne, 447, Pat. 

Ai^. 

Arch. Pat. 

Arch. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Bot. Pari. 44 

Pat. 

Fine. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 



* Where the mention of authoritlea it omitted, the compiler haa been In- 
debted to a Manuacript ItineraTj in the onatodj of the Right Hon. the Maater 
oftheBoUa. 



20,21 

22 

26 

27 

Mar. 

1-3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 

10,11 

12 

15 

17 

18 

19-21 

23 

24 

26 

27 1 

80 

31 

Apr. 

1 

3 

4 

6 

7,8 

9 

10,11 

13 

14 

15 



Andover - 

XJffinton - 

Burforde - 

Burford - 

La Bruyere 
Tredinton-super- Stur 
Long Itchington 
Long Iching^n - 
Bishops loMngton 
Long Itchington 
Bishops Ichington 
Long ichington 
Weston - 
Sibbesdon 
Sheile 
Bepindon 
Derleye - 
Beaurepeyr 
Elmedon - 
Elmedon 
Wellebeck 
Waddesworth 
Hanepol - 

Brotherton 

York 

York 

York 

Marton - 

Marton 

Newburgh 

North Aiyerton - 

Cuton 

Derlington 



Pat. 

Pat. 

C. R. P. 54 Pat. 

Fine. 

Pat. 
Pat. 

Pat. 
Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Red. 

CI. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

a. 

Pat. 
Pat. 

Prynne, 444, Pat. 

Pat. 
CI. 

a. 

Arch. 

Red. 

Chart. 

Pat. 

Vase. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Fine. 

Fine. 
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16J.B. 

• 18 
20 

21,22 
23 
24 
25 
29 
30 

May 

1 

2 

5 

7 

8,9 

12 

18 

15 

16 P 

18 

20,21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

28-80 
31 

JWM 
1 

2,8 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14,15 

16 

17 

18 

20 

21 

22 

23,24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

30 

Jtily 

1,2 

3 

4 

5 



DerUzigton ... 

Durham .... 

Newcastle . . . 

Newcastle-on-iyDe 

NewcaBtle-on-Tyne 

Newcastle-on-l^nie 

Newcaetle-on-T^e 

Felton .... 

Alnwiok .... 

Alnwick .... 

Tuggehal .... 

Norham .... 

Norham .... 

Norham .... 

Norham .... 

Norham .... 

Norham .... 

Norham .... 

Norham .... 

Norham .... 

Norham .... 

Norham .... 

Norham .... 

Norham .... 

Norham ..<•>. 

Norham .... 

Norham .... 
Norham .... 
Norham .... 
Norham . . . . 

Norham .... 
Norham .... 
Norham .... 
Norham . . . . 

Norham .... 
Norham .... 
Norham .... 
Norham . . . . 

Berewick . . . . 

Norham . . . . 

Norham . . . . 

Berewick on Tweed and Norham 
Berwick on Tweed 
Norham .... 
Berwick - . . . 

Berwick and Norham 
Berwick . . . . 

Norham - . . . 

Berewick . . . . 

Berwick . . . . 



6 

8 
10 
11 
12 
14 



Berwick on Tweed 
Berwick on Tweed 
Berwick on Tweed 
Berwick on Tweed 

f Thourston \ 

\ Coldingham ) 
Haddington 
Edinboro' Castle 
Linliscu - 
Stirling 
Dunfermline 



M. W., 266, 

CL [E.D. P.,54 

Arch. 

Pat. 

Feed. 764, C. T. 

Lib. [104 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

a. 

Arch. Pat. 

Bed. 

Pat. 

CI. 

Pat. 

CL 

I. B. 99, CI. 

Bed. 

Pat. 

Lib. 

Feed. 754 

CI. 

Pat. [54 

Feed. 764, C. B. P. 

Prynne, 460, Pat. 

Pat. 

M. E. 161 

Fo8d. 756 

Lib. 

Food. 756 

Pat. 

Foad. 756 

Pat. 

Feed. 756 

B. Scot. 1 

Pat. 

Bot. Scot. 1 

B. S.2 

Lib. 

Bed. 

Feed. 757, C. B. P. 

Pat. [64 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Bot.Scot.2,FoBd. 

Pat. [767 

Pat. 

Bot. Scot. 2, Feed. 

Bot. So. 2 [757 

Chart. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

CL 

Prynne, 448, CL 



16 
21 
22 
Aug, 

'! 

2 

3 
4,5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 



18 



( 



19 

23 

27 

28 

80 

81 

Sept. 

1 

5 

9 

10,11 

12 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

Oct. 

1 

2 

3 

6 

6 

7,8 

11 

18,19 

21 

22,23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28» 

31 



St. Andrews 
St. Andrews 
St. Andrews 

Bokesbnrg 
Coldstream 
Coldstreme 
Berwick - 
Berwick • 
Berwick - 
Berwick - 
Berwick - 
Berwick • 
Berwick - 
Berwick - 
Berwick - 
Berwick - 
Chatton • 
Chatton • 
Alnewick - 
Alnewick - 
Novum Monaaterium 
Newcastle on Tyne 
Durham - 
Thresk 
Hackthom 
Lincoln 
Grantham 
Grantham 



Burton St. Lazar 

Woodstock 

Ambresbury 

Ambresbury 

Lavington 

Devises 

Devises 

Devises 

Devises 

Devises 

Devises 

Devises 

Devisee 

Devises 

Devises 

Devisee 

Devises 

Bristol 

Bristol 

Bristol 

Bristol 

Bristol 

Bristol 

Berkeley 

Hereford 

Bergavenny 

Bergavenny 

Bergevenny 

Bergevenny 

Bergavenny 

Bergavenny 

Bergavenny 

Hereford - 
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Nov. 

1 Hereford . 

2 Hereford - 

3 Hereford - 



Chart. 

C. B. P. 65, Pat. 
[Prynne, 416 
I. B. 101 



8 Leominster 



Bed. 

Prynne, 455, Pat. 

CL 

Pat. 

I. B. 104 

Prynne, 451, Pat. 

Ch. 

Pat. 

Prynne, 445 

Pat. 

C. B. P. 56 

Pat. 

Bot. Soot. 8 

Bot. Scot. 3, LB. 
Bot. Soot. 3 [102 
Bot. Soot. 3 
Bot. Scot. 4 
Bot. Scot. 4 
Bot. Soot. 4 
Bot. Scot. 5 
Bot. Scot. 5 
Fine 

Bot. Soot. 5 
Bed. 

Pat. 
Bed. 

Bed. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Bed. 

Pat. 

Bot. Scot. 5 

Pat. 

C. B. P. 66 

Pat. 

WalL 

Pat. 

Bot. Soot. 6 

a. 

Pat. 

I. B. 104 
Feed. 767, P^. 

LB. 99 
C. B. P. 66 
LB. 99 
Pat. 
Bed. 
Pat. 
Pat. 
Pat. 

C. B. P. 56 
Pat. 
Bed. 
WalL 

Bot. Soot. 6, L B. 
[99 
Pat. 
Pat. 



Pat. 



* 0«t. Od th« Sunday next heton Um iMSt of 8t Simon and SL Juilt 
(Oct 28). died Bp. BunuH at Berwlok, G. B. P. 55; and the Great 8«al «w 
giyen to John de Langtoo, who sealed writs with it till the (bllowing Vednei- 
day, on which day he aet oat with the Bishop's ooipta to WeUa. 
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9 


Worcester 


10 


Worcester 


11,12 


Worcester 


16 


Kynemeresford 


21 


Ambresbnrr 


22 P St. Edmoncbi 


28 


Westminster 


29 


Westminster 


80 


Westminster 


Dee. 




1 


Westminster 


8 


London - 


4 


Shadwell 


5 


Edolmeton 


9 


Stubenheth and Shadwell 


10 


Stebenheth 


11 


Stebenheath 


12 


Greenwich 


18 


Greenwich 


14 


Bozle 


16 


Canterfonry 


18 


Canterbnxy 


20 


Bokton 


26 


Westminster 


26-28 


Westminster 


29 


Westminster 


80 


Westminster 


Jan. 


1292. 


1 


Westminster 


2 


Westminster 


8.5 


Westminster 


6 


Westminster 


7 


Westminster 


8,9 


Westminster 


10 


Westminster 


11 


Westminster 


12 


Westminster 


13 


Westminster 


14,16 


Westminster 


16 


Westminster 


17,19 


Westminster 


20 


Westminster 


28 


Westminster 


24 


Westminster 


26,26 


Westminster 


27 


Westminster 


28 


Westminster 


80 


Westminster 


Feb. 




I 


Westminster 


2 


Westminster 


8 


Westminster 


4 


Westminster 


6 


>VeBtminster 


6 


Westminster 


7 


Chanten' - 


8 


W estminster 


10 


"Waverle - 


12 


Waverle - 


13 


Waverle - 


14 


Waverle - 


16,16 


Wayerle - 


18 


Chanton - 


19,20 


Chanton - 


23 


Famdon - 


24 


Famdon - 


26 


Famdon - 


28 


Famdon - 



Pat. 

Frynne, 448, FMit. 

Pat. 

CI. 

lib. 

M. E. 675 

I. B. 101 

Pat. 

I. B. 102 

I. B. 101 

Bot. Soot. 6, Feed. 

Fine. [768 

Fine. 

Food. 768, CL 

I. B. 108, Lib. 

Bot. Soot. 6 

Prynne, 477, Pat. 

CI. 

Prynne, 474, Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

CL 

Pat. 

CL 

Bot. Soot. 6 



Prynne, 479, Lib. 

F(Bd.758 

Pat. 

Bot. Soot. 6 

Ch. 

Bot. Scot. 6 

Lib. 

I. B. 104 

Ch. 

Pat. 

Bot. Scot. 7 

Lib. 

Pat. 

Bot. Scot. 7 

Bot. Scot. 7 

Bed. 

Pat. 

CL 

Pat. 

Lib. 

Pat. 
Prynne, 474 

a. 

Prynne, 464, Lib. 
Prynne, 470, Lib. 
M. W. 257,« Lib. 
[FoBd. 768 
Bot. Pari. 80 
Fine. 
Pat. 

Prynne, 474, Lib. 
Pat. 
Lib. 
Pat. 

Foed. 768, Pat. 
Pat. 

Bot. Soot. 7 
Fine. 
Bed. 
Lib. 



* In anoUier writ tested ai ** per manom noetnm." PiTime, 467. 



Mar. 

1 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

10 

20 

21 

22 

28 

24 

26 

27 

28,29 

80 

Apr. 

1 

2 

8,4 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10,11 

12 

18 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

21,22 

23 

24 

26 

27 

28 

May 
1 
2 

•1 

4 
6 
6 
7 
9 

18 
14 
16 
16 
20 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 



Chanton - 
Famdon - 
Famdon - 
Famdon - 
Famdon - 
Famdon - 
Tratinson 
Conenan - 
Mortlake - 
Mortlake - 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Stebenheth 

Stebenheth 

Stebenheth 

Stebenheth 

Stebenheth 

Stebenheth 

Stebenheth 

Stebenheth 

Stebenheth 

Ware 

Boyston - 

Boyston and Fohnere 

Newmarket 

St. Edmunds 

St. Edmnnds 

Cnlford - 

Calford - 

Colford - 

St. Edmnnds 

Cnlford - 

Cnlford - 

Culford • 

Calford - 

Culford . 

Norham - 

Wakingham 

Norham - 

Walsingham 

Wysebech 

Spalding - 

Spalding - 

Boston and Spalding 

Thornton, Hesel, and Barton-on 

Humber 
Derlington 
Derlington 
Durham - 
Bumeton 
Felton 



2 



f Norham 



1 Berwick on Tweed 
8 Norham - 
4 Norham and Berwick 
e C Norham - 

i Norham - 



Pat. 

Fine. 

Prynne, 486 

Fine. 

CI. 

Prynne, 486 

CL 

Pat. 

Pat 

Lib. 

Lib. 

Foed. 769, Lib. 

Lib. 

Pat. 

Fine. 

Pat. 

Fine. 

Pat. 

Foed. 769 

Pat. 

Bed. 

Lib. 

Pat. 

Lib. 

Vase. 

Pat. 

Piynne, 470 

Lib. 

Bed. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Lib. 

Lib. 

Foed. 769 

Bed. 

Piynne, 466 

Bed. 

Bed. 

Lib. 

Prynne, 482 

Lib. 

Foed. 769, Bed. 

Prynne, 469, Lib. 

C. B. P. 66 

FoBd. 762 

Lib. 

Food. 762 

Bed. 

Lib. 

Fine. 

Pat. 

Bed. and Pat. 

Pat. 
Pat. 
Lib. 
Pat. 
Pat. 
Pat. 

Fodd.768 
Bed. 
FoBd.768 
Pat. 

Foed. 767 
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7 

8 

9 

10 

11 



I 



12 

13 
14,16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 

23 

24,25 

26 

27,28 

30 

July 

} 

2 

3 

4 

5 

U 

7 

8 

JO 

11,12 

13,14 

15 

17 

18 

19 

20 

22 

23 

26 

28 

29 

Aug. 

3 

4 

6 

7.8 

10 

11 

n{ 

13 



Berwick on 
Norham 
Berwick 
Berwick 
Berwick • 
Berwick on 
Norham - 
Berwick on 
Norham - 
Berwick 
Berwick on 
Berwick 
Berwick on 
Berwick 
Berwick 
Berwick 
Bonbnry - 
Berwick 
Berwick on 
Berwick 
Berwick on 
Berwick on 
Berwick 



Berwick 

Berwick 

Berwick on 

Berwick 

Berwick 

Berwick 

Berwick on 

Berwick 

Berwick 

Berwick on 

Berwick 

Berwick on 

Berwick 

Berwick 

Chatton 

Berwick on 

Chatton 

Chatton 

Bonbuiy 

Bonbuiy 

Masfen 

Stanhope 

Stanhope 



Tweed 



Tweed 
Tweed 

Tweed 
Tweed 



Tweed 

Tweed 
Tweed 



Tweed 

Tweed 

Tweed 
Tweed 

Tweed 



Wolsingham 
Wolsingham 
Wolsingham 
Aukland • 
Durham • 
Durham - 
Berwick 
Merington 
Kilhim 



Bot. Scot. 7 

Feed. 760 

Pat. 

Prynne, 472 

CI. 

Bot. Scot. 7 

Feed. 769 

Bot. Scot. 8 

Feed. 769 

Prynne, 471 

Bot. Scot. 8 

Pat. 

Bot. Scot. 8 

Pat. 

Lib. 

CI. 

M. E.683 

Fine. 

Feed. 760 

Pat. 

Bot. Scot. 8 

Bot. Scot. 9 

Ch. 

a. 

Pat. 

Bot. Scot. 9 

Pat. 

Lib. 

Pat. 

Foed. 761 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Bot. Scot. 9 

Pat. [761 

Bot. Scot. 10,FoBd. 

Pat. 

Prynne, 473 

Pat. 

Bot. Scot. 10 

Pat. 

Bot. Scot. 10 

Bot. Scot. 10 

Bed. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

CI. 



CI. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Lib. 

Prynne, 647 

Pat. 

Pat. 



15 

16 

17,18 

20,22 

24 

26 

26,27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

Sept. 

2 

3 

4 

6 

8 

10 

11 

12 

13 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

25 

26 

27 

28 

30 

Oct 

2 

3 

7 

8 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

20 

21 

22 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 



I 



Northallerton 


- Pat. 


A In e wick - 


- Feed. 761 


Northallerton 


. Pat. 


Creyk 


- Pat. 


Creyk 


- Pat. 


Newesham 




Pickering 




Pickering 


- Pat. 


Pickering 


- Lib. 


Pickering 


- Pat. 


Wintringham 
Killum Begis 


- Bed. 

- Pat. 


Byde 


- Pat. 


Brustwyk 


. Pat. 


Brostwyk 


- Bed. 


Brustwyk 


- Pat. 


Beverley - 


- Pat. 


Weighton 




Wyghton 
York 


- Bot. Scot. 10 


- Pat. 


York 


- Bed. 


Alverton - 


. Fine. 


Knareeboroagh 


- Bot. Scot. 10 


Knaresboro 


- Bed. 


Enaresburg 


- Prynne, 450 


Heywra 


■ Bed. 


Heywra 


. Pat. 


Heywra 


. Fine. 


Heywra 




Skipton in Craves 


I . Pat. 


Skipton in Cravez 


I . Pat. 


Skipton in Cravei 


I - a. 


Skipton in Craves 


I • Bed. 


Skipton in Craven 


L - Pat. 


Skipton in Craven 


L - • Lib. 


Casterton - 


- Lib. 


Appelb^ - 


- Pat. 


Hoton in Foresta 


- Fine. 


Carlisle 


- Pat. 


Berwick - 


. a. 


Berwick 


. Lib. 


Berwick - 


. Pat. 


Berwick 


. Lib. 


Berwick - 


- Pat. 


Berwick on Tweed 


i - Bed. 


Berwick 


Arch. 


Berwick 


- Lib. 


Berwick on Tweed 


i ■ FoBd. 762, Bed 


Berwick 


- Prynne, 458 


Berwick - 


- Prynne, 459 


Berwick on Tweed 


i - . Bed. 


Berwick 


- a. 


Berwick - 


- Lib. 


Berwick 


- a. 


Berwick 


- Pat. 
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Nov. 




1 


Berwick - 


3 


Berwick on Tweed 


4 


Berwick on Tweed 


5 


Berwick - 


6 


Berwick on Tweed 


7 


Berwick 


8 


Berwick on Tweed 


10 


Berwick - 


12 


Berwick on Tweed 


13 


Berwick 



Fine. 

Bed. 

Lib. 

Pat. 

Bot. Soot. 11 

Bed. 

Pat. 

Bot. Scot. U 

Pat. 



14 
16 
16,17 
18 
19 
20 

21 

22 

23,24 

26 



Berwick on Tweed 


* « 


Bot. Scot. 1 1 


Berwick - 


. 




Berwick 


. 


Pat. 


Berwick on Tweed 


. 


Bed. 


T.M.J. Berwick on 


Tweed 


Feed. 780 


Norham • 


m 


Pzynne, 628 


( Berwick on Tweed 
I Norham • 


m 


• Bot. Soot 11 


. 


• F(Bd.7B5 


Werk 


m 


Pat. 


Work 


m. 


. Pat. 


Werk 


m 


. Pat. 
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28 

29 

Dec. 

1 

3 

4 

5 

8 

10 

13 

15 
16 
18 
22 
23 
24 
26 
27 
28 
30 

Jan, 
1 
2 
3 
4 



Bokesbargfli 
Bokesburgh 

Rokesburgh 

Bokesburgh 

Bokesburgh 

Bokesburgh 

Bokesburg 

Bokesburg 
( Chatton and Bokesburg 
^Alnewick - 

Chatton - 

Tuggehale 

Ahiwick 

Horton 

Tynemuth 

Newcastle on Tyne 

Newcastle on Tyne 

Newcastle on Tyne 

Newcastle on Tyne 

Newcastle on Tyne 



1293. 



Newcastle on Tyne 
Newcastle on Tyne 
Newcastle on Tyne 
Newcastle on Tyne 



5 Newcastle on Tyne 

6 Newcastle on Tyne 



7 


Newcastle on Tyne 


12 


Durham - 


14 


Merington 


16 


Darlington 
North^verton 


19 


20 


North Alverton - 


22 


Newburg - 


24 


Kirkham • 


25 


Fymmer - 


29 


Beverley - 


30 


Beverley - 


Feb. 




2 


Wighton - 


3 


Wighton • 


6 


Catton 


8 


Hundeslawe 


9 


Coksford - 


10 


Pontefract 


11 


Hanepol • 


12 


Hanepol - 


13 


Bentele 


16 


Hudesak - 


17 


Wellbeck 


18 


Pleslee 


19 


Eirkby in Ashfield 


21,22 


Derleye and Du£Beld 


23 


Derleye 


Mar. 




1 


Gerwedon - 


2,4 


Gerwedon - 


5 


Lughteburg 


6 


Lughtebnrg 


8 


Kirkeby and Segrave 


11 


Keten 


13 


WaUingford 


14 


Aylinton - 


15 


Aylinton - 


16 


Aylinton and Jakesle 


17 


Jakesle 


18,19 


Santre 




VOL. II. 



Bot. Soot. 12 
Pat. 

Pat. 
Lib. 

Fine. 

Bot. Scot. 12 

Bot. Scot. 13 

Bot. Scot. 13 

Bot. Scot. 13 

Pat. 

Bot. Scot. 14 

Ch. 

Led. 

Bot. Scot. 14 

Pat. 

Lib. 

Fine. 

Bot.Soot.HFoed. 

Pat. [785 

Pat. 

M. W. 258 

Bot. Scot. 15 

Bot.Scot.l5,Foed. 

785 
Bot.Scot.l6,F(Bd. 

785 
Bot.Scot.l7,FGed. 

786 
Bot. Scot. 12, 17 
Bed. 
Fine. 
Bed. 

Lib. 
CI. 
Bed. 
Bed. 

Lib. 

CI. 

Pat. 

Fine. 

Feed. 786 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Prynne, 573 

Pat. 

Pat. 

CI. 

Pat. 

Plynne, 572, Pat. 

Prynne, 571, Pat. 

Pat. 

CI. 

Fine. 

B. Scot. 17, Feed. 

Pat. [787 

Bed. 

Pat. 

Bed. 

Pat. 

CI. 

Pat. 



20 

21 

22 

23 

25 

26 

27 

28 

30 

Apr. 

1 

2 

5 

6 

7 

10 

12 

13 

14 

15 

17 

19,20 

21* 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26-28 

30 

May 

1 

2,5 

6 

7 

8 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15,17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30,31 

June 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6,7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13,14 

15 



Broghton 

Broghton 

St. Ives 

St. Ives - 

Cambridge 

Cambridge 

Cambridge 

Harleston 

Harleston 

Harleston 

Ditton 

Saham and Ely 

Saham 

Saham 

Boyston - 

Dinnesle - 

Whethampsted 

St. Albans 

St. Albans 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 

Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 



16 Westminster 



Pat. 

Lib. 

Fine. 

Pat. 

B. Scot. 18, Feed. 

Bed. [788 

Fine. 

Bed. 

Lib. 



Lib. 

Pat. 

Prynne, 574, Pat. 

Pat. 

Lib. 

CI. 

Bed. 

Fine. 

Prynne, 570, Lib. 

CI. 

CI. 

Prynne, 556, Lib. 

Bed. 

Prynne, 574, Pat. 

Bed. 

Pat. 

Lib. 

Lib. 

Bed. 

Pat. 

Prynne, 580 

Pat. 

Prynne, 571 

Bed. 

Pat. 

Bed. 

Lib. 

Bed. 

Pat. 

Bed. 

Pat. 

Bed. 

Lib. 

Prynne, 573 

Prynne, 550 

Bed. 

Lib. 

Pat. 

Fine. 

Bot. Pari. 101 

Pat. 

CI. 

Pat. 
CI. 
Pat. 
Bed. 
CI. 

Bot. Pari. 118 
Pat. 
Lib. 

Bar. Ang. 125. 
Pat. [Bed. 

Lib. 
Pat. 

B. Scot. 18, Fa?d. 
[789, C. T. W. 3 
Prynne, 570 



* T. R. spud Westm. Pr>Que, 573. 



z z 
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17 


Westminster 


18 


Westminster 


19 


Westminster 


20 


Westminster 


2L 


Westminster 


22,23 


Westminster 


24 


Westminster 


25 


Westminster 


26 


Westminster 


27 


Westminster 


28 


Westminster 


30 


Westminster 


July 




1 


Westminster 


2 


Gravesend 


6 


Canterbury 


7 


Westminster 


8 


Canterbnxy 


9 


Canterbury 


10 


Canterbury 


11,12 


Canterbury 


13 


Canterbury 


14 


Canterbury 


15 


Canterbury 


16,17 


Canterbury 


18,19 


Canterbury 


20,21 


Canterbury 


22 


Canterbury 


23 


Canterbury 


24 


Canterbury 


25 


Canterbury 


26,28 


Canterbury 


29 


Ospringe - 


30 


Westminster 


31 


Westminster 


Aug. 




1 


Westminster 


2 


Westminster 


3 


Mulesey - 


4 


Chertsey - 


6,6 


Windsor - 


7 


Mulesey - 


9 


Yatteley - 


10 


Odiham - 


11 


Odibam - 


12 


Odiham - 


15 


Winchester 


Nov. 




1 


Westminster 


2-4 


Westminster 


5,6 


Westminster 


7 


Westminster 


8 


Westminster 


9 


Westminster 


10,11 


Westminster 


12 


Westminster 


13 


Westminster 


14.16 


Westminster 


17 


Westminster 


18» Westminster 


20 


Westminster 


21,22 


Westminster 


23 


Westminster 


24,25 


Westminster 


26 


Westminster 


27,29 


Westminster 



CI. 

Feed. 789 

Pat. 

Dug. M. vi, 565 

FoBd. 789, Firm. 

Pat. [Burg. 89 

Bed. 

Bed. 

Bed. 

Bot. Scot. 18 

Pat. 

Prynne, 569 

Lib. 

Prynne, 569 

C. B. P. 56 

Lib. 

Pat. 

Bed. 

Pat. 

CI. 

Pat. 

B. Scot. 18, Feed. 

Pat. [789 

Feed. 790 

Pat. 

Bot. Scot. 18 

Pat. 

B. Scot. 19, FoBd. 

Feed. 791 [790 

Pat. 

Lib. 

CI. 

CI. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

CI. 

Pat. 

Bed. 

Lib. 

Pat. 



16 
17 
18 
20 
21 

22,23 
25 

26,28 
29 
30 

I 
2 

6 
9 
12 
13 
15 
20 

21 

22 

23,26 

28 

29 

30 

Oct. 

I 

2 



5 
8 
9 
10 
11 
IS 
15 
16 
17 
18 
20 
21 
25 
26 
28 
29 
30 



Winchester 

Winchester 

Winchester 

Winchester 

Winchester 

Winchester 

Berghton 

Clarendon 

Clarendon 

Clarendon 

Salisbury 

Dunton 

Beaulieu Begis 

Beaulien Begis 

Corf 

Corf 

Middleton 

Bristol - 

Bristol 

Bristol 

Bristol 

Bristol 

Newcastle 

Bristol 

Winterboun 
Sobbury - 

( Sherstone 

^ Tettebury 
Cirencester 
Woodstock 
Woodstock 
Woodstock 
Woodstock 
Brehull - 
Wallingford 
Wallingford 
Caversnam 
Caversham 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 



22 EDWARD I. 



Prynne, 572 

Lib. 

Pat. 

Bed. 

Lib. 

Pat. 

Lib. 

Bot. Pari. 120 

Lib. 

Pat. 

Lib. 

Bot. Pat. 

Lib. 

a. 

Pat. 

Feed. 792 
Pat. 



* There is a oonftision here and in the aubuquent year In oonaeqaenoe of 
the dates on the Rotuli Scotia running into the following reignal years. 



80 Westminster 
Dec. 

1 Westminster 

2 Westminster 
8 Westminster 

4,7 Westminster 

8 Westminster 

9 Westminster 

10 Westminster 

11 Westminster 

18 Tower of London 

17 Chetham • 

24 Canterbury 

26,27 Canterbury 

28,29 Canterbury 

Jan. 

1 Canterbury 

2 Canterbury 
3,4 Canterbury 

6 Canterbury 

7 Canterbury 



Bed. 

Prynne, 569, Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Fine. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

B. Scot. 19, Feed. 

Bed. 

CI. 

Bed. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Bed. 

Fine. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Prynne, 550 

Lib. 

Lib. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

CI. 

Bed. 

Bed. 

Lib. 

Bed. 

Prynne, 572, Pat. 

a. 

Bed. 
Lib. 
Lib. 
Bed. 



Lib. 

Bed. 

Bot. Pari. 116 

Bed. 



1294. 



Lib. 

Pat. 

FoBd. 792 
Lib. 
Pat. 
Lib. 

Lib. 

Pat. 

St. B. 113 

Prynne, 6<i8 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Wall. 

WaU. 

Bed. 

Pat. 

P&t. 

Bed. 
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9 


Wengham 


10 


Wingham 


12 


Efitry 


13-18 


Eatry 


19 


Estry 


20-23 


EBtiy 


24 


Estry 


25 


Estry 


27 


Oanterbary 


Feb, 




2 


Stebenheth 


3 


Stebenheth 


4 


Stebenheth 


6 


Westminster 


7 


Westminster 


8 


Handeslawe, Chelchiethe 


11 


Denham • 


14 


St. Albans 


15 


St. Albans 


16 


Dyneslee • 


nj 


r St. Albans 


Eoyston - 


18 


Baldock - 


21 


Stowmarket 


22 


Caatleacre 


23 


Cokesford 


24 


Cokesford 


26 


Wakingham 


Mar. 




1 


Walsingham 


3 


Walsingham 


6 


Binham 


7 


Binham - 


9 


Bynham • 


12 


Cokesford 


15 


Stowmarket 


17 


Thetford - 


18,19 


St. Edmonds 


25 


Ipswich - 


29 


Ipswich 


Apr. 




1 


Witham - 


2 


Chelmeresford 


4 


Tilbury - 


6 


Chetham • 


10 


Dovor 


11 


Dovor 


12 


Dover 


13.14 


Dovor 


15 


Canterbury 


16 


Dovor 


17 


Canterbury 


18 


Canterbury 


19 


Canterbury 


20 


Canterbury 


21 


Canterbury 


22 


Canterbury 


23 


Canterbury 


24 


Canterbury 


25 


Canterbury 


26 


Canterbury 


27 


Chartham 


28 


Chartham 


29 


Ospringe - 


May 




1 


Newenton 


2 


Newenton 


5 


Wrotham - 


6 


Wrotham 


8 


Wrotham 


10,11 


Otteford - 



Pat. 

CI. 

Eed. 

Pat. 

Bed. 

Pat. 

Fine. 

Lib. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Prynne, 607 

Pat. 

Bed. 

Prynne, 611 

Pat. 

Bed. 

Feed. 795 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Feed. 797 

Bed. 

Prynne, 608 

CI. • 

Bed. 

Lib. 

Prynne, 581, CI. 

CI. 

Pat. 

Prynne, 609 

Lib. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 
Pat. 
Pat. 
Pat. 

Pine. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Bed. 

CI. 

Pat. 

C. B. P. 57, Pat. 

Pat. 

Feed. 798, Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Prynne, 611 

Feed. 799 

Bed. [Pari. 128 

Feed. 799, Bot. 

B. Scot. 20, Feed. 

Feed. 799 [799 

Pat. 

Prynne, 580, Bed. 

Bed. 

Pat. 

Lib. 

Bed. 

Lib. 

Lib. 

Lib. 

Bed. 

Prynne, 6(i6 

Pat. 



13 


Bletchingley 


14 


Betchworth 


16 


Holebrok • 


17 


Dadesham 


18 


Guildford 


19 


Eastdene - 


21 


Chichester 


24 


Brembleehet 


26 


(fuildford - 


27 


Guildford - 


28 


Westminster 


29 


Coveham - 


June 




1 


Westminster 


2 


Westminster 


3 


Westminster 


4 


Westminster 


6 


Westminster 


6 


Westminster 


7 


Westminster 


8 


Westminster 


9-12 


Westminster 


13 


Westminster 


14T.B. Westminster 



15 Westminster 

16 Westminster 

17 Westminster 

18 Westminster 

19 Westminster 

20 Westminster 

21 Westminster 
25 Wittele - 
o« rp T? J Westminster 
^6 A--K|Brembelshete 
27 Durford - 

29 Portsmouth 

30 Portsmouth 



July 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6-8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13,14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25,26 

27 

28 

29] 

30 
81 



Portesmuth 

Portsmouth 

Portsmouth 

Portsmouth 

Portsmouth 

Portsmouth 

Portsmouth 

Portsmouth 

Portsmouth 

Portsmouth 

Portsmouth 

Portsmouth 

Portsmouth 

Portsmouth 

Bouwenore 

Portsmouth, Bouwenore 

Bouwenore 

Portsmouth 

Funtele 

Funtele - 

Funtele - 

Fareham - 

Fareham - 

Portsmouth 

Fareham - 

Fareham - 

Fareham - 



Aug. 

1 Fareham - 

2,5 Fareham • 

6 Fareham • 

7 Portsmouth 



a. 

Fine. 
Bed. 
Pat. 

Foad. 801 
Bed. 

a. 

Lib. 
Lib. 
Fine. 
C. T. Ill 
Pat. 

Lib. 

Fodd. 801 
Lib. 
Pat. 
Vase. 
Bed, 
Pat. 

P. W. 25 
Pat. 
Prynne,1304.Wall. 
M. W. 259, Bed. 
[Feed. 801 
FcBd, 802, Bed. 
Lib. 
Bed. 

M. W. 261, Bot. 
Pat. [Scot. 21 
Feed. 802, C. J. 
Vase. [110. WaU. 
M. W. 261, Lib. 
M. W. 259 
FoBd. 803 
Bed. 

M. W. 261, Foed. 
Bed. [H04 

Feed. 805 

Feed. 805, Lib. 

Pat. 

Lib. 

Pat. 

FoBd. 806 

Feed. 806 

CI. 

Fo9d. 806 

Pat. 

Lib. 

M. W. 261, Ycnil. 

CI. [806 

Bed. 

CI. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

C. T. 108 

a. 

Bed. 

Pat. 

Lib. 

Pat. 

Fine. 

Pat. 

Bed. 
Pat. 
CI. 
Pat. 

zz 2 
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8 


Portsmouth 


. CI. 






21 


Westminster 


9 


Portsmouth 


- Pat. 






22,23 


Westminster 


10 


Portsmouth 


. R. D. 


P. 59 




24 


Westminster 


11,12 


Portsmouth 


- Pat. 






25 


Westminster 


13 


Portsmouth 


- Feed. 754, 808 


26 


Westminster 


U 


Portsmouth 


- C. R. . 


P. 57 




27 


Westminster 


15,16 


Portsmouth 


. Pat. 






28 


Westminster 


17 


Portsmouth 


- M W. 


263, 


Feed. 


29 


Westminster 


18 


Portsmouth 


- Pat. 




[808 


30 


Westminster 


19 


Portesmuth 


- P. W. 


25, 


Foed. 


Oct. 




20 


Portsmouth 


- Pat. 




[808 


1 


Westminster 


21 


Southwick 


- Pat. 






2 


Westminster 


22 


Buttelo 


- Pat. 






3 


Westminster 


22,25 


Winchester 


- Pat. 






4 


Westminster 


26 


Stockbrid^e 


- Pat. 






5i6 


Westminster 


27 


Ambresbury 


- Pat. 






7 


Westminster 


28,29 


Upaven 


- Pat. 






8 


Westminster 


30 


Donamerye 


- M. W. 


263, 


Foed. 


9 


Westminster 


31 


Downamney 


- Pat. 




[809 


10 


Westminster 


Sept. 










11,12 


Westminster 


1 


Worcester 


- Lib. 






13 


Westminster 


2 


Worcester 


- Pat. 






14 


Westminster 


3 


Pershore - 


- Pat. 






15 


Westminster 


4 


Withindon 


- Pat. 






16 


Westminster 


6 


Cricklade 


- Red. 






17 


Westminster 


6 


Avebury - 


- Pat. 






18 


Westminster 


7 


VVUton . 


. CI. 






19 


Westminster 


8 


Enedford • 


- M. W. 264 




20 


Westminster 


Wilton - 


- CI. 






21 


Westminster 


9 


Wilton - 


. CI. 






22 


Westminster 


10 


Mottesfunte 


- Fine. 






23 


Westminster 


12,13 


Waltham - 


- Pat. 






24 


Westminster 


14 


Waltham - 


- a. 






25 


Westminster 


15 


Waltham - 


. Lib. 






26 


Westminster 


16 


Famham - 


• m 






27 


Westminster 


17 


Farnham - 


- Fine. 






28 


Westminster 


18 


Ripley 


- Vase. 






29 


Westminster 


20 


Bemes 


- 






30,31 


Westminster 



Vase. 
Pat. 
Red. 
Lib. 
Pat. 

Prynne, 688 
Food. 810 
Fine. 
Prynne, 587 

Prynne 608, Wall. 

Lib. 

Pat. 

Red. 

Pat. 

Lib. 

P. W. 27 

P. W. 26, Feed. 

Lib. [811 

Pat. 

Vase. 

Wall. 

M. W. 266, WaU. 

FcBd. 811, Wall. 

Lib. 

R. D. P. 63, Wall. 

Pat. 

Prynne611,WaU. 

Wall 

M. W. 267, Wall. 

Peed. 812, WaU. 

WalL 

Prynne 609, Wall. 

WalL 

R. D. P. 64 

Wall. 

Fine. 

Pat. 
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Nov. 




1 


Westminster 


2 


Westminster 


8 


Westminster 


4 


Tower of London 


5 


Tower of London 


6 


London (Tower) 


7 


Tower of London 


8 


Tower of London 


9 


London - 


10 


Westminster 


11 


Westminster 


12 


Westminster 


14 


Odymere - 


15 


Wycumbe 


16 


Westminster 


20. 


f Westminster 
Fladebury 


22 


Worcester 


23 


Worcester 


24 


Worcester 


25 


Worcester 


26 


Worcester 


27 


Hertilbury 


28 


Bridgenorth 


30 


Salop 


Dec. 




1 


Salop 


2 


Hodnet - 



Wall. 

Wall. 

Pat. 

WaU. Lib. 

F(Bd.812,C.R.P. 

FoBd. 813 [56 

Feed. 813 

Feed. 814 

Foed. 814, C. T. 

Wall. [109 

Wall. 

P. W. 27, Feed. 

C. R. P. 57 [814 

Rot. Scot. 19 

Rot. Scot. 19 

Pat. 

M. W. 266 

Foed. 815, Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Wall. 

Fine. 
Pat. 



3 Wychium 

5 Chester - 

6 Chester - 

7 Chester - 

8 Chester 

1 1 Wrightesham 

12 Wrightesham 

13 Wrightesham 
15 Thlandegla 

18 Derewen Lannerth 

20 Thlegh in Keynmer 

21 Hentnlan 
26 Aberconway 

28 Aberconway 

29 Aberconway 

30 Aberconway 

Jan. 

2 Aberconway 

3 Aberconway 

4 Aberconway 

5 Aberconway 

6 Aberconway 

7 Bangor 

8 Bangor 

19 Bangor 

21 Aberconway 

22 Aberconway 

23 Aberconway 

24 Aberconway 



1295. 



Wall. 

WaU. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

WaU. 

Pat. 

Prynne, 638, Pat. 

WaU. 

WaU. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

WaU. 

Lib. 

Pat. 

Fine. 

WaU. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Lib. 

Close. 

Lib. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

WaU. 
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26 Aberoonway 


- 


27 Aberconway 


- 


28 Aberoonway 


- 


29 Aberconway 


m M 


30 Aberconway 


- 


Feb. 




2 Aberconway 


- 


4 Aberconway 


• " 


5 Aberconway 


- 


6 Aberconway 


m m 


7 Aberoonway 


' 


8 Aberconway 


- 


10 Aberconweye 


- 


11 Aberconway 


- 


12 Aberconway 


- 


13 Aberconway 


- 


15 Aberoonway 


- 


16 Aberconway 


- 


18 Aberconway 


m w 


19 Aberconway 


- 


20 Aberconway 


- 


24 Aberconway 


m « 


25 Aberconway 


- 


26 Aberconweye 


- 


27 Aberconway 


- 


28 Aberconway 


■ ■ 


Mar. 




I Aberconway 


- 


3 Aberconway 


- 


5 Aberconway 


- 


6 Aberoonway 


- 


7 Aberconway 


- 


8 Aberconway 


- 


9 Aberconway 


- 


10 Aberconway 


- 


11 Aberconway 


- 


12 Aberconway 


- 


14 ? Aberconway 


• • 


16 Aberconway 


- 


17 Aberconway 


• 


18 Aberconway 


- 


20 Aberconway 


m ■ 


22 Aberconway 


- 


23 Aberconway 


. 


24 Aberconway 


- 


25 Aberconway 


- 


27 Aberconway 


m m 


28 Aberconway 


m w 


30 Aberconway 


«* « 


Apr. 




1 Aberconway 


• • 


3 Aberconway 


- 


4 Aberconway 


« * 


5 Aberconway 


- 


6 Aberconweye 


m M 


7 Aberconway 


- 


9 Bangor 


- 


10 Bangor 


« - 


12 Lammas in Angleseye 


15 Lamm ays 


- 


16 Lammas • 


. 


17 Lammas in Angles 


18 Lammays 


- 


19 Lammays 


- 


20 Lammays 


- 


21 Lammas • 


• « 


22 Lammays 


• « 


23 Lammays (in 


Tsle of Anglesey) 


24 Lammays 


- 


25 Aberconway 


- 


26 Lammays 


- 



Pat. 
Pat. 
Lib. 
Pat. 
Pat. 

Wall. 

Prynne, 637 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Fine. 

Pat. 

M. W. 267, Pat. 

Fine. [FGed.8i6 

Pat. 

Red. 

Fine. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

WaU. 

Wall. 

Prynne 615, Close 

Pat. 

Wall. 

Prynne, 637, Pat. 
Prynne, 639, Pat. 
Fine. 

WaU. 

Close. 

Pat. 

Close. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Prynne 635, Close 

Fine. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Fine. 

Pat. 

Close. 

Prynne, 638, Pat. 

WaU. 

WaU. 

Fine. 

WaU. 

Pat. 

Close. 

Prynne, 636, Pat. 

Pat. 

Bot. Scot. 21 

Lib. 

Close. 

WaU. 

Close. 

WaU. 

Prynne, 638, Pat. 

WaU. 

Prynne, 615, Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Feed. 820, Pat. 
Feed. 820, Lib. 
Prynne, 614, Pat. 
Fodd. 820 



27 
28 
29 

May 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

11 

12 

14 

17 

18 

20 

26 

27 

June 
1 
2 

'I 

5 

'I 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
14 
15 
16 
18 
19 
21 
22 
24 
25 
26 
27 
29 



30 



July 
1 
2 
4 

5 
6 
7 

8 
9 

10 

12 
13 
14 
15 

16 

21 
29 
81 

Aug. 



{ 



Lammays 
Lammays 
Lammays 

Lammays 

Lammays 

Lammays 

Lammays 

Lammays 

Lammays 

BolgetWeu 

Dolgethlen 

Talebont in Meyronnith 

Towyn 

Towyn 

Fennonoyr 

Thlanvihangel in Crachyn 

Fennonoyr 

Cardigan - 

Cardigan - 

Cardigan • 

Newcastle Emlyn 

Album Monasteriam 

Tfadeghython 

Keleseyn - 

Keleseyn, Lumel 

Thlancadon 

Thandesond 

Lnwel 

Lawel 

Merthir in Morganno 

Merthir in Morganno 

Bregbenogh 

Badnor 

Clonne 

La Pole - 

La Pole - 

Album Monasteriam 

Album Monasterium 

Chirk 

Thlancomdynmayl 

Treveiy • - 

Wyooumbe 

Aberoonway 



Aberoonway 

Aberconway 

Aberconway 

Aberconway 

Bangor 

Carnarvon 

CamarYon 

Camanron 

Carnarvon 

Beaumarais 

Albas Moiiscus - 

Dynbegh - 

Dynbegh - 

Derewen Lannarth 

Tblanagnstel 

Alb. Monast. 

Worcester 

Wycumbe 

Kennington 



1 Breinford - 

4 Westminster 

5 Westminster 

6 Westminster 



Pat. 

Fosd. 820, Pat. 

Pat. 

C. T. 101, Pat. 

Pat. 

Prynne, 615, Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Fine. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Close. 

Pat. 

WaU. 

Fine. 

Pat. 
Fine. 
Fosd. 821 
Pat. 

Feed. 821 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Lib. 

WaU. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Fine. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

P. W. 28, Close, 

Pat. [FoBd. 822 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

M. £. 750 

Pat. 

Close. 

Pat. 

Fine. 

Pat. 

Close. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

WaU. 

Pat. 

Chart. 

Pat. 

Close. 

Pat. 

Fine. 

Pat. 

Close. 

Fine. 

Close. 
Pat. 
Close. 
Pat 
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7 


Westminster 


8 


Westminster 


9 


Westminster 


10 


Westminster 


11 


Westminster 


12 


Westminster 


13 


Westminster 


14 


Westminster 


15 


Westminster 


16 


Westminster 


17 


Westminster 


18 


Westminster 


19 


Westminster 


20 


Westminster 


21 


Westminster 


22 


Westminster 


23 


Westminster 


24 


Westminster 


25 


Westminster 


26 


Westminster 


27 


Westminster 


28 


Westminster 


29 


Westminster 


30 


Westminster 


Sept. 




1 


Westminster 


2 


Greenwich 


3 


£rehathe - 


4 


Thurrok - 


6 


Thnrrok - 


8 


Chetham - 


9 


Chetham - 


10 


Benham • 


11 


Benham - 


12 


fienham - 


14 


Canterbury 


15 


Canterbuiy 


16 


Canterbury 


Nov. 




I 


Odymer - 


2 


Odymere • 




4 


Odymer • 




5 


Odymere ■ 




6 


Odymer • 




7 


Odymere ■ 




8 


Odymer • 




9 


Odymer 




10 


Odymer 




11 


Odymer ■ 




12 


Odymer 




14 


Odymer 




15 


Odymer 


• 


16 


Odymer 


- 


20 


Winchelsea 


21. 


r St. Edmunds 
, Winchelsea 


22 


Winchelsea 


28 


Westminster 


29 


Westminster 


30 


Westminster 


Dee. 




1 


Westminster 


2 


Westminster 


3 


Westminster 


4 


Westminster 


5 


Westminster 


6 


Westminst 


er 



- Close. 

- Pat. 

- Fine. 
. Pat. 

. Ch. 

- Feed. 824, Pat. 

- Lib. 

- Feed. 824, Pat. C. 

- Pat. [T. 261 

- Feed. 825, Pat. 

- Pat. 
. Pat. 

- Pat. 

- Pat. 

- Pat. 

- Feed. 825, Pat. 

- Feed. 826, Pat. 

- Eot. Pari. 137 

- Prynne, 620, Pat. 
• Bot. Scot. 21 

- Bot. Pari. 136 

- M. W. 268, Pat. 

- M. W. 268, Pat. 
Bot. Scot. 21, Food. 826 

- Pat. 
. Ch. 

- Pat. 

- Pine. 

- Pat. 
Fine. 

- Pat. 

> Chart. 

- Pat. 

- Pat. 

- Pat. 

- Pat. 

- Pat. 



17 Canterbury 

18 Canterbuiy 

19 Canterbuiy 

21 Wengham 

22 Wengeham 

23 Wengeham 

24 Wyngeham 

26 Wengeham 

27 Wyngeham 

28 Wengeham 
30 Wengeham 

Oct. 

1 Canterbury 

2 Canterbuiy 

3 Canterbury 

4 Canterbuiy 

5 Canterbury 

6 Canterbuiy 

7 Canterbury 

8 Westminster 

9 Buketon • 

I ^ C Chetham - 
^"iButherhethe 

I I Westminster 

12 Westminster 

13 Westminster 

14 Westminster 

15 Westminster 

16 Westminster 

17 Westminster 

18 Westminster 

19 Westminster 

20 Westminster 

21 Gravesende 

25 Canterbuiy 

26 Canterbuiy 

27 Canterbuiy 

28 Eleham 



24 EDWARD I. 



I*at. 

P. W. 32, Pat. 

Pat. [Feed. 832 

Prynne, 630 

Pat. 

M. W. 271 

Pat. 

Fine. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

M. W. 271, Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat, 

Prynne, 675 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Ch. 

CI. 

Pat. 

Feed. 833 
Pat. 

Prynne, 1306 
P. W. 45, Feed. 
Ch. [833 

M. W. 272 



7 Westminster 

8 Westminster 

10 Westminster 

11 Westminster 

12 Westminster 
13* Westminster 

14 Westminster 

15 Westminster 

16 Westminster 

26 St. Albans 

27 St. Albans 

28 St. Albans 
80 St. Albans 

Jan. 1296. 

St. Albans 
St. Albans 
St. Albans 
St. Albans 
St. Albans 
J St. Albans 
( Apud Crucem Boes 
St. Albans 
Dynnesle - 
Dynnesle • 
BoYston - 
B^isham - 
Balsham 



1 
2 
8 

4 
6 



8 
9 
10 
12 
13 
14 



. Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 
. Pat. 
. Pat. 
- Pat. 
. Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. [571, Pat. 

Feed, 826, M. E. 

Feed. 827, Pat. 

■ P. W. 31, Pat. 

[FoBd. 827 
Feed. 827, Pat. 
. P. W. 30, Pat. 
Pat. [Feed. 82m 

■ M. W. 270, Pat. 
. M. W. 270, Pat. 

■ P. W. 39 
. Foed. 829 
. Pat. 

. Pat, 

Lib! 
. Lib. 

Bot.Scot.2l, Pat. 

Bot. Scot. 22, Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. [Feed. 829 

Bot. Scot. 22, Pat. 

Fine. [Feed. 829 
. M. W. 269. Pat. 

Feed. 829, Close. 
. Pat. 

Pat. 
. Ch. 
. Pat. 
• Lib. 

Pat. 



Pat. 

Ch. 

Prynne, 674 

P. W. 46 

Ch. 

Pat. 

Ch. 

Pat. 

M. W. 275 

Pat. 

Prynne, 686, Pat. 

Prynne, 684, Pat. 

Prynne, 671, Pat. 

Feed. 834 

Pat. 

M. W. 277 

Prynne, 689 

Fine. 

Pat. 

I*iynne, 679 

M. W. 277 

Lib. 

CI. 

Pat. 

M. W. 278 

Pat. 



• Berv'ick. Prynne, 666. 
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15 Herewyck 

16 St. Edmunds 

17 Herewyk - 

18 St. Edmands 

19 St. Edmaiida 

20 St. Edmunds 

21 St. Edmunds 

22 Thetford - 

23 Thetford - 
26 Castle Acre 
26 Castle Acre 

28 Walsingham 

29 Walsingham 
30* Massingeham 

Feb, 

1 Shuldham 

2 Stow Bardolf 

3 Stow Bardolf 

7 Peterboro 

8 Peterboro 

9 Peterboro 

10 Torpel 

1 1 Keten 

13 Grantham 

15 Muskham 

16 Doncaater 

17 Blythe - 

18 Doncaster 

19 Hanepol - 

20 Brotherton 

21 York 

22 York 

23 York 

24 Beverley - 
Mar. 

2 New Castle on Tyne 

3 New Castle on Tyne 

4 Newcastle on Tyne 

5 Newcastle on Tyne 

6 Bumeton - 

7 Bumeton - 

8 Bumton - 

12 Bamboro - 
IS Bamboro - 

14 Bamboro - 

15 P.S. Halielaunde 
10 Fen wick • 

17 Tylmuth - 

18 Werk 

20 Werk 

21 Werk 

22 Werk 

23 Werk 

24 Werk 

26 Werk 

27 Werk 
28t Werk 

29 Coldstream 

30 Hotton 

31 Berwick - 
Apr. 

1 Berwick • 

2 Berwick - 

3 Berwick - 

4 Berwick 

5 Berwick 

6 Berwick - 

7 Berwick - 

8 Berwick • 



Foed. 835 
Feed. 835 
Fcsd. 835 
Pat. 
Fine. 
CL 

FoBd. 836 
Pat. 

Prynne, 686 
Pat. 
Pat. 

a. 

Feed. 836, Lib. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

CI. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

CI. 

Pat. 

CI. 

Pat. 

Lib. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 
Pat. 
Pat. 

CI. 

Pat. 

M. W. 278 

Protect. Boll. 

Bot. Scot. 22 

CI. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Ch. 

CI. 

M. W. 278 

CI. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

CI. 

Pat. 

Protect. Boll. 

a. 

Lib. 

Pat. 

Protection BolL 

Lib. 

Itin. 

Itin. 

Itin. 

Lib. 
Pat. 

CI. 

Fine. 

Protection Boll. 

Pat. 

Pat. 



* Walsingham. Prynne, 685. This seems to be the more eorreot. 
f Slept at Coldstream. 



9 P.S. Berwick on Tweed • 

10 Berwick - 

11 Berwick 

io ( Berwick on Tweed 
1 Bokesburg 

13 Berwick - 

14 Berwick 

15 Berwick on Tweed 

16 Berwick • 

17 Berwick - 

18 Berwick - 

19 Berwick 

20 Berwick on Tweed 

21 Berwick 

22 Berwick • 

23 Berwick - 

24 Berwick on Tweed 
26 Berwick - 

26 Berwick - 

27 Berwick - 

28 Coldingham 

29 Dunbar - 

30 Dunbar - 
Ma/y 

1 Dunbar - 

2 Dunbar 

3 Haddington 

4 Haddington 

7 Lowther - 
S^ Bokesbnrgh 
9t Bokesburgh 

10 Bokesburg 

11 Bokesburg 

12 Bokesburg 
18 Bokesburg 

14 Bokesburg 

15 Bokesburg 

16 Bokesburg 

17 Bokesburg 

18 Bokesburg 

19 Bokesburg 

20 Bokesburg - , 

21 Bokesburg 

22 Bokesburg 

23 Bokesburg 

24 Geddeworth 

25 Wyel 

26 Castleton in YaUe Lydell 

27 Castleton in VaUe Lydell 
28t Jeddeworth 

29 Jeddeworth 

30 Jeddeworth 
June 

1 Jeddeworth 

2 Bokesburgh 

8 Bokesburgh 
4 Bokesburgh 
6 Lowther 

6 Neubasel • 

7 Edinburg 

9 Edinburg 

11 Edinburg 

12 Edinburg 

13 Edinburg 

14 Liniscu 

15 Strivelyn - 

16 Strivelyn - 

17 Strivelyn - 



M. W. 278 

Lib. 

Ch. 

Bot. Scot. 23 

Bot. Scot. 23 

Ch. 

CI. 

Bot. Scot. 22 

Ch. 

Pat. 

Ch. 

Ch. 

Bot. Scot. 23 

Ch. 

Pat. 

Ch. 

Feed. 837 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Frynne, 677 

Itin. 

Itin. 



Itin. 

Itin. 

Itin. • 

Prynne, 674 

Itin. 

Itin. 

Itin. 

Ch. 

Bot. Scot. 23 

FoBd. 837 

Ch. 

B, Scot. 23, Feed. 

Ch. ^839 

E. Scot. 23, Feed. 

Protect. R. [840 

Ch. 

Pat. 

Ch. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Protection Boll. 

Ch. 

Itin. 

a. 

Protection Boll. 

Lib. 

Itin. 

Lib. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Prynne, 672 

Fine. 

Itin. 

Pat. 

Ch. Itin. 

Ch. 

CI. 

Ch. 

a. 

Itin. 

Itin. 

Prynne, 673, Pat. 

Protect. Boll. 



f At the Friars Minors. 

t The Castle, where he dwelt foarteea days. 

§ Wyel. Itin. 
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is 


Strivelyn - 


- 


. Ch. 


20 


Hadington 


- 


• Bot. Scot. 24 


19 


Strivelyn - 


- 


- Ch. 


21 


PykiUton - 


. 


- It. 


20 


Strivelyn - 


- 


. Ch. 


22 


Coldingham 


L 


- 


21 


Ughtraghardor - 


- 


- Pat. 


23 


Berwick - 


- 


- Pat. 


22 


St. John's, Perth 


- 


- Fine. 


24 


Berwick - 


• • 


- Ch. 


23 


St. John's, Perth 


. 


- Ch. 


25 


Berwick - 


. 


- Vat. 


24 


St. John at Perth 


. 


- Piynne, 673. CI. 


26 


Berwick on 


Tweed 


- P. W. 47, R. D. P. 


25 


St. John's, Perth 


. 


- CI. 


27 


Berwick - 


* • 


- Ch. [75 


26 


Kindovyn 


- 




28 


Berwick - 


• • 


- Pat. 


27 


Clony 


• 




29 


Berwick on 


Tweed 


• Rot. Scot. 24 


28 


St. John's, Perth 


- 


- CI. 


30 


Berwick on 


Tweed 


- Bot. Scot. 24 


29 


Cluny 


. 


- Protection EoU 


31 


Berwick on 


Tweed 


- Bot. Scot. 24 


30 


Cluny 


- 


- Fine. 


SepL 








July 








1 


Berwick on 


Tweed 


. Pat. [844 


1 


Ciuny 


• 


Itin. 


2 


Berwick on 


Tweed 


- R. Scot. 24, Feed. 


2 


Cluny 


- 


- Ch. 


3 


Berwick on 


Tweed 


. R. Scot. 26, FoBd. 


3 


Inverqneich 


- 










J^ 


4 


Forfar 


- 


. Ch. 


4 


Berwick on 


Tweed 


- R. Scot. 28, FoBd. 


5 


Forfar 


. 


- Lib. 


5 


Berwick on 


Tweed 


. R. Scot. 28 [846 


6 


Forfar 


- 


- Pat. 


6 


Berwick on 


Tweed 


- R. Scot. 29, Feed. 


7 


Ferneval - 


. 


- Itin. 


7 


Berwick on 


Tweed 


- R. Scot. 29 [846 


8 


Monroe 


- 


- Ch. 


8 


Berwick on 


Tweed 


. Rot. Scot. 29 


9 


MonroB 


- 


- Pat. 


9 


Berwick on 


Tweed 


- Pat. 


10 


Monroe 


- 


- Pat. 


10 


Berwick on 


Tweed 


• Rot. Scot. 31 


}\ 


Monros 


- 


- Pat. 


11 


Berwick on 


Tweed 


- Pat. 


12 


Monros 


- 


. Lib. 


12 


Berwick on 


Tweed 


- Rot. Scot. 32 


13* Kincardine 


. 


Itin. 


13 


Berwick on 


Tweed 


- Rot. Scot. 33 


14 


Dunes Manor 


. 


- Itin. 


14 


Berwick on 


Tweed 


- R. Scot. 33, FoBd. 


]5 


Aberdene 


. 


• FoBd. 842 


15 


Berwick on 


Tweed 


- R. Scot. 34 [846 


16 


Aberdeen 


• 


- Itin. 


16 


Berwick on 


Tweed 


- R. Scot. 34, FoBd. 


17 


Aberdene 


. 


■ Pat. 


17 


St. Edmunds 


[847 


18 


Aberdene 


- 


- Pat. 


18 


Fenham • 


. 


- Pat. 


19 


Aberdene 


- 


- Fine. 


20 


Alnewyk - 


_ 


- Rot. Scot. 33 


20 


Aberdene 


• 


- Pat. 


Bamburg - 


_ 


. Eot. Scot. 34 


»>, / Inverkeyrach 


- 


- CI. 


21 


Tuggehale. 


Pr.S. 


- P. W.49 


I 


Kyntor 


- 


- Fine. 


28 


Alnewyk - 


■■ « 


- Pat. 


22 


Fyvin Castle 


- 


- Itin. 


24 


Alnewyk - 


w «» 


- P. W.49 


23 


Banet Castle 


- 


• Itin. 


25 


Alnewyk • 


- 


. Rot. Scot. 34 


24 


Innercolan Manor 


- 


Itin. 


26 


Alnewyk - 


. 


. Pat. 


25 


In tents at Lennox on 


Spie 


- Itin. 


27 


Alnewyk - 


. 


- Pat. 


26t Elgin in Moravia 


- 


- Pat. 


28 


Morpath - 


. 


- Pat. [847 


27 


Elgin in Moravia 


- 


- Pat. 


29 


Morpath - 


. 


- R. Scot. 34, Feed. 


28 


Elgin in Moravia 


- 


- Pat. 


30 


Morpath - 


- 


- Prynne, 688 


29 


Elgin 


- 




Oct. 






• 


30 


Boseise Man. 


- 


- Itin. 


I 


Morpath - 


- 


. Rot. Scot. 33 


31 


Inverkyrach 


- 


- Prynne, 675, CI. 


2 


Bumton - 


. 


. Rot. Scot. 27, 35 


Aug. 








3 


Chester and Felling 


. Pat. 


i 


Eildrokyn, Eildrumm} 


p ^ 




4 


Chester 


. 


- Pat. [.^48 


2 


Kyncardin in Neel 


- 


. Ch. 


5 


Durham - 


- 


- R. Soot. 36, Feed. 


3 


Kincardine in the Meams 




6 


Beautroue 


. 


. CI. 


4 


Brechin 




Itin. 


7 


Merinton - 


• - 


. M.E. 593 


6 


Aberbrothock 




• Itin. 


Croft 


. 


- Pat. 


6 


Dundee, Baligamock 




- CL 


8 


Croft 


. 


- Rot. Soot. 33 


7 


Dundee 




- Pat. 


9 


North Alverton - 


. Pat. 


8 


Baligamock 
Perth 




• Itin. 


10 


Tresk, Alverton - 


. Rot. Scot. 30, 36 


9 




- Itin. 


11 


Tresk 


_ 


. CI. 


10 


Abbey of Longdos 




- Itin. 


12 


Kyrkham • 


. 


. Lib. 


11 


Abbey of Longdos 




- Itin. 


13 


Kyrkham - 


- 


. FoBd. 848, Pat. 


12 


St. AiidrewB 




- Itin. 


14 


Kyrkham - 


• 


- CL 


13 


Markynoh 




- Itin. 


16 


York 


. 


- Pat. 


14 


Dunfermlyn 




- Pat. 


20 


York 


• 


. a. 


15 


Strivelyn - 




- Pat. 


21 


Shirbum - 


. 


. Fine. 


16 


Strivelyn - 


- 


. CL 


22 


Shirebum in Elmete 


. Pat. 


17 


LinUscow - 


- 


- Itin. 


23 


Brotherton 


. 


- Pat. 


18 


Edinburg • 


- 


- Fine. 


24 


Brotherton 


. 


. Rot. Soot. 36 


19 


Edingburgh 


m 


- Itin. 


25 


Brotherton 


. 


- Pat. 










26 
27 


Benteley - 
Blythe 


- 


- Prynne, 676, Pat. 










- Lib. 




* Motmtaius of Olomberry. 
+ Bapenach. Itln. 
t Boseise Man. Itin. 


lUn. 


28 
29 


Kewerk 
Newerk 


• 


- CL 

- Pat. 
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25 EDWARD I. 



Nov, 




1 


Thomhagh 


2 


Thomagh 


4 


Stanton - 


6 


Bemewell 


9 


St. Edmunds 


10 


St. Edmunds 


11 


St. Edmunds 


12 


St. Edmunds 


13 


St. Edmunds 


14 


St. Edmunds 


15 


St. Edmunds 


16 


St. Edmunds 


17 


St. Edmunds 


18 


St. Edmunds 


21 


St. Edmunds 


22 


St. Edmunds 


23 


St. Edmunds 


24 


St. Edmunds 


25 


St. Edmunds 


26 


St. Edmunds 


27 


St. Edmunds 


28 


St. Edmunds 


Dec. 




3 


Waldinfffield 
La Nayuiunde 


5 


6 


La Naylaunde 


7 


La Naylaunde 


8 


Bnres St. Maiy - 


9 


Bures 


10 


Bnres 


12 


Bures 


13 


Waldinfffield 
La Naylaund 


15 


16 


Tia Naylaund 


17 


La Naylaund 


18 


Eerseye - 


22 


Bellasise • 


26 


Ipswich 


28 


Ipswich 


29 


Ipswich 


30 


Ipswich 



Jan. 

1 Ipswich 

2 Ipswich 

3 Ipswich 

4 Ipswich 

5 Ipswich 

6 Ipswich 

7 WaJsingham 
8* Ipswich 

9 Ipswich 

10 Ipswich 

11 Herewvch - 

'^1 Herewich - 

13 Herewych 

14 Herewych 

15 Herewych 

16 Herewych 

17 Herewych 
r St. Albans 

18 j Llangleye 
(Herw^di - 

19 Herewych 



1297. 



Bot. Scot. 37 

Prynne, 686 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

CI. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Fine. 

Pat. [37 

P. W. 49. B. Scot. 

FcBd.832,M.E.550 

Fc8d.832,C.T.24l 

Pat. 

Foed. 832, 848 

Pat. 

Prynne, 773 

M. W. 280, R. 

Pat. [Scot. 37 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Prynne, 769, Pat. 

Pat. 

Prynne, 773, Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Prynne, 773, Pat. 

Prynne, 774, Pat. 

Pat. 

Lib. 

Pat. 

CI. 

P. W. 51, Pat. 

Pat. 

Bot. Scot. 87 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. [850 

Bot.Scot.37,F(Bd. 



Bot. Scot. 38 

Bot. Soot. 38 

Pat. 

Bot. Scot. 38 

Pat. 

Bot. Scot. 38 

Foed. 853 

Pat. 

Pat. 

P. W. 51 

C. B. P. 58 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Feed. 854 

FoBd. 854 

Pat. 

FoBd. 854 

Bot. Scot. 39 

Bob. Scot. 39 

Food. 855 

Pat. 



* " Oytyme ioar." Alao at Ipswich " I'endenuiii de la TTpbeyne.* 
f FMStoftbeEpiphADj. 

VOL. IL 



20 Herewych 

21 Bellasise - 

22 Bellassise 

23 St. Edmunds 

24 St. Edmunds 

26 Wetyng - 

28 St. Edmunds 

29 Castleacre 

30 Castleacre 

31 Castle Acre 
Feb. 

1 Castleacre 

2* Walsingbam 

3 Walsingbam 

4 Walsingbam 

5 Walsingham 

6 Walsingbam 
7t Walsingbam 

8 Walsingbam 

9 Castle acre 
12 Ely 

16 Dynesle - 

17 St. Albans 
18{ Langley - 

20 Langley - 
22 Odiham ■ 

25 Ambresbury 

26 Clarendon 

27 Clarendon 

28 Clarendon 
Mar. 

1 Clarendon 

2 Clarendon 

3 Clarendon 

4 Clarendon 

5 Clarendon 

6 Clarendon 

7 Sarum 

9 Brummore 

10 Brummore 

11 Brummore 

12 Brummore 

13 Brummore 

14 Bingewode 

16 Sboppesle 

17 Cbnstchurch Twynham 

18 Cbristchurch T?pynham 
2q| Wymbome Mynster 

I Sturminster 

21 Sturminster 

22 Bryanstone 

23 Shafton - . • 

24 Gillingbam 

25 Gillingbam 

27 Shirebum 

28 Shirebume 

29 Coker 
Apr. 

1 Forde 

4 Bishops Clyst 

6 Exeter 

7§ Elstington 

8 Buffeld . 

9 Buffast 



Foed. 855 

CI. 

Prynne, 769, Pat. 

P. W. 61, E. D. P. 

Pat. [77 

Pat. 

CI. 

Prynne, 729, CI. 

P. W. 52 

Foed. 856 

Pat. 

Pat. 

CI. 

Foed. 857, Pat. 

Foed. 859 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Foed. 859 

Prynne, 708 

Foed. 860, Pat. 

Prynne, 720, Pat. 

Lib. 

Prynne, 696, Pat. 

Prynne, 696, Pat. 

Prynne, 685 
Piynne, 685 

[C. K. P. 58 
Bot. Scot. 39, 
Prynne, 768 
Pat. 

Bot. Scot. 39 
Pat. 

Bot. Scot. 39 
Bot. Scot. 39 
Pat. 

P. W. 52, Pat. 
Pat. 

P. W. 53, Bot. 
Pat. [Scot. 39 
Bot. Scot. 40 
Foed.861,C.B.P. 
Pat. [58, Pat. 
Pat. [696 

C.B.P.58,Prynne, 
Prynne, 696 
C. B. P. 58 
Pat. 

Piynne, 713, Pat. 
Pat. 

Bot. Scot. 40 
Pat. 

Foed. 863 
Pat. 

Foed. 863, Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Foed. 863 

Pat. 

Bot. Scot. 40 



* Le joar de la Candeler. Alao at Walsingham le mardl aprea la Chanda- 
lenre. Foed. 856. 
f Teste Rege apud Ely. PiTnne, 765. 
t Apud Oandaytun. Prynne, 750. § IsUogton. Piynne, 086. 

3 a 
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11 Flympton 
13 ? Plympton 

16 Plympton 

16 Plympton 

1 7 Plympton 

18 Plympton 

19 Plympton 

20 Plympton 

21 Plympton 

24 Plympton 

25 Plympton 

27 Plympton 

28 Plympton 

29 Newton Ferrers - 
May 

1 Newton Ferrers - 

3 Plympton 

4 Plympton 

5 Plympton 

6 Plympton 

7 Sutton 

8 Sutton 

9 Erminton 

11 Chiddeleye 

12 Bishops Clyst 

13 Honeton 

14 Lym 

15 Lodres 

16 Dorchester 

17 Warham • 

18 Canford • 

20 Lyndhurst 

21 St. Dionisius 

23 Portsmouth 

24 J.M.J. Portsmouth 

25 Bedehampton 

26 Chichester 

27 Arundell - 

28 Lewes & Brembre 

29 Lewes 

30 Mayfield - 
June 

1 Charinff • 

2 Canterbury 

3 Canterbury 

4 Canterbury 

5 Canterbury 
6* Canterbury ' 

7 Canterbury 

8 Canterbury 

9 Canterbury 

10 Canterbury 

1 1 Ospringe 

12 Lenham 

13 Ledes 

14 Ledes 

15 Chatham 

16 Chatham 
17] Kypere 

\ Greenwich 

18 Westminster 

19 Westminster 

20 Westminster 

21 Westminster 

22 Westminster 

23 Westminster 

24 Westminster 

25 Westminster 

26 Westminster 

27 Westminster 



Pat. 
C. T. 91 
Pat. 
Pat. 

Ch. 

CI. 

CI. 

Ch. 

CI. 

Prynne, 774, Pat. 

Bot. Scot. 40 

Pat. 

Ch. 

FoBd. 864 [78 

M.W.280.E.D.P. 

M. W. 281, Fo9d. 

Feed. 864 [864 

Pat. 

CI. 

CI. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Feed. 864 

M. W. 281, Feed. 

01. [865 

M. W. 283, Feed. 

Pat. [865 

Ch. 

Pat. 

Pat. [Scot. 40 

M. W. 285, Rot. 

Rot. Scot. 40 

Ch. 
Pat. 
Ch. 
Pat. 

Pat. 

CI. 

Pat. [Feed. 867 

Rot. Soot. 41, 

Feed. 867 

Feed. 867 

Ch. 

Rot. Scot. 41 

Rot. Soot. 41 

FoBd. 868 

Rot. Scot. 41 

Rot. Scot. 42 

Pat. 

CL 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Prynne, 768 
CI. 

Bot. Scot. 42 
Bot. Scot. 42 
Prynne, 685 
Bot. Scot. 42 
Bot. Scot. 42 
Bot. Scot. 42 
E.Scot. 42, C.B.P. 
Bot. Scot. 42 [58 



♦ " 



Syme jour." 



Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Waleworth joxta Londinum 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Braynford 

St. Pauls, London 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

St. Pauls 

St. Pauls, London 

Leuesham 

Eltham 

Orpinton • 

Sevenock - 

Tunbridge 

Pembury 

Cumbwell 

Bobert's Bridge 

Brede 

Bobert*s Bridge 
11 Odimer 
12* Odimer - 
13 Winchelsey 
tl4 ? Odimer - 

15 Odimer 

16 Odimer • 

17 Odimer 

18 Odimer 

19 Wynchelse 

20 Wynch, Wynchelse 

21 Wynchelse 

22 Wynchelse 
27t Tunbridge (E. fil.) 
28§ Tunbridge (E. fil.) 
31 II Sevenok (Ed. fil.) 

Sept. 
5f 



28 

29 

30 

July 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

28 

29 

30 

31 
Aug. 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 



1 



9 



I 



St. Pauls, London 



Ch. 
Prynne, 766 

Ch. 

Pat. 
Pat. 

R. Scot. 47, Foed. 
Ch. [869 

Pat. 
Ch. 
Pat. 
Ch. 
Ch. 
Ch. 

Bot. Soot. 47 
M. W. 294 
M. W. 294 
M. W. 295 
M. W. 295 
P.W.53 
Pat. 
Ch. 
Pat. 

Prynne, 771 
Ch. 
Pat. 

Prynne, 765 
Bot. Scot. 47 
Pat. 

Prynne, 721, Pat. 
Bot. Soot. 47 
Pat. 

P. W. 53 
Bot. Scot. 43 
M. W. 296, Bot. 
[Soot.43,Foed.869 
Protect. Boll 
B. Soot. 44, Feed. 
Protect.Boll [869 
Protect. Boll 
Foed. 872 
Pat. 

Feed. 872 
Pat. 

Bot. Scot. 44 
Protection Roll 
Protection Roll 
B. Scot. 47, Feed. 
Feed. 873 [873 
Feed. 874 
Ch. 

Bot. Scot. 45 
Feed. 872 
Bot. Scot. 45 
Feed. 874 
M.W.296,R.S.45 
B. Scot. 46, Fosd. 
B. Scot. 46 [876 
Bot. Scot. 46 
Bot. Scot. 46 
Bot. Soot. 47 

P. W. 66 



• Proolamation oonoeming the King's departore to UBlsk the Eari of 
Flanders. C. R. P. 69. 
+ Cidune. Prynne, 771 „ ^ o»« ^ * •»# u w 

% Edward I embarks for Flanders, v. Foedera, 876, and returns March 14, 

129A 
§ Test. T. E. fll. Madox Exch. 686. Test. Edw. flL Bag. apod Tunbrigg. 

M. W. 397, Rot. Scot. 
II Test Edw. fll. Beg. Tunbridge. Prynne, 698. 
IT Teste Edw. fil. noetro. M. W. 309. 
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7 St. Pauls • 

9* St. PanlB, London 
12 St. Paols, London 
15t St. Pauls, London 
16t St. Pauls - 
26§ St. Pauls - 



Nov. 

6 Gant. (E. Bex) . 
14J.B. Westminster 

17 Eltham (T. Edw.) 

Mar. 1298. 

14|| Sandwick (landed from Flanders) 

isir Sandwich - - - - 

**16 i Wingham ... 
\ Erdenburgh en Flanders 

17 Canterbury 

18 Canterbury . . . 

19 Newington 

23 Thurrock .... 

24 Thurrock .... 

25 Thurrock .... 

26 Thurrock ... - 

27 Canterbury . . - 

29 ? Botherhethe 

30 Westminster ... 

31 Westminster 
Apr. 

1 Westminster 

2 Westminster 

3 Westminster 

4 Westminster 

5 Westminster ... 

6 Westminster ... 

7 Westminster 

8 Weetmineter 

10 Westminster 

11 Westminster 

12 Westminster . . . 

13 Fulham .... 

14 Fulham . . . . 
16 Fulham .... 

16 Fulham .... 

17 Fulham - . - - 

18 Fulham .... 

20 Harewe .... 

21 Harewe .... 

23 St. Albans 

24 St. Albans 

25 St. Albans 

26 St. Albans 

27 St. Albans 

28 St. Albans 

29 St. Albans 

30 Whethampsted ... 
May 

1 Dynneele - . - - 

2 Bygne - - . - 

3 Bassingboum 

4 Harleston 

5 Impeton .... 



FoBd.878 
P. W. 66 
C. B. P. 68 
P. W. 56 
P. W. 66 
Food. 878 



29 Gandarum • - Lib. 
Oct. 

9 Fines Seint Banoun sur le Lys 

(E.Bex) - - . Feed. 879 

14 Westminster - - P. W. 63 
15P.S. Gant. (E. B.) 



26 EDWARD I. 



[37, 124 
FoBd. 880, St. E. 

B. Scot. 48, Feed. 
F(Bd. 881 [881 

Foed. 889, Close. 
M. W. 309, P. W. 
Pat. [66,F(Bd.889 
F(Bd. 888 
Close, M. W. 309, 
Close. [Feed. 889 

Pardon Boll. 

Close. 

Pat. 

Close. 

M. W.809 

Prynne 792, Close 

M. W. 310, Feed. 

Pat. [889, Close. 

Close. 

Pardon Boll. 

Pat. 

Fodd. 891 

Pardon Boll. 

Pat. 

Pat. [FoBd. 891 

M. W. 313, Close, 

P. W. 65, Close, 

[FoBd. 891 
P. W. 77, Close, 

[Feed. 892 
Pardon Boll. 
P. W. 66 
Close. 

C. B. P. 59, Close. 
Prynne 789, Close 
Close. 

Fine. 
Fine. 
Close. 
Close. 

Prynne 779, Close 
Foed. 893, Close, 
[C. B. P. 59 
Prynne 787, Close 
Close. 
Close. 
Lib. 
Pat. 

Close. 
Pat. 

Protect. Boll. 
Close. 
Pat. 



* Te«U Ed. fli. ncMtro. f Teita Edw. Alio noBtro. 

X Test. Edw. 111. St Pftol'i. Bot Soot. 47. 

i Simply tettad at Westminster, without the King's name. 

II The King retoms from Flandera about nine o'clock. 

IT Teste Bege apud Sandwich. R. D. P. 94. 

** Edw. I at Erdenburgh, in Flanders, " septiame jour.** 



6 
7 
9 

10 

"1 

12 

13 

14? 

15 

17 

20 

22 

23 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

June 

1 

2 

3 

4 

7 

8 

10 

12 

16 

17 

18 

20 

21 

26 

29 

July 

!• 

2 

6 

6 

7 

9 

10 

11 

15 

18 

19 

20 

26 

29 

30 

Aug. 

1 

2 

5 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 



Ely 

Ely 

St. Edmunds 

St. Edmonds 

Culeford - 

Thetford - 

Thetford . 

Swafham . 

Westminster 

Cokeeford 

Wysebech 

Lincoln 

Bertele 

Broth erton 

Tork 

York 

York 

York 

Wylberfofls 

Catton 

Wyghton - 
Wyghton . 
Beverly 
South Dalton 
Wilton - 
Eirkham . 
Neuburgh 
Northallerton 
Durham • 
Eypier 
Chester 
Neubnm - 
Bumton • 
Alnewyk - 
Alnewyk - 

Chevelingham 
Chevelingham 
Bokesburg 
Bokesburg 
Bedepeth - 
Lowe^er - 
Loweder - 
Brade 

Temple Lyston 
Temple Luton 
Temple Listen 
Temple Listen . 
Strivelyn - 
Stryvelyn 
Strivelyn - 

Strivelyn . 

Stryvelyn 

York 

Stryvelyn 

Stryvelyn 

Stiyvelyn 

Stryvelyn 

Abercom • 



Pat. 



Close. 

M. E. 625 

Close. 

M. W. 314 

Pat. 

M. E. 676 



- Pat. 



Pat. 
Close. 

M. W. 316, Close 
Bot. Scot. 61 
Pat. 
Pat. 

Prynne 780, Close 

Close 

Prynne 783, Close 

Close 

Close 

Bot. Scot. 61 

Fine. 

Bot. Scot. 61 

Prynne 784, Close 

Close 

Close 

Protect. Boll 

Close 

Close 

Close 

M. E. 465, Close 



Protect. Boll. 

Fine. 

Close. 

Pirynne, 786 

Lib. Bot. Scot. 51 

Pat. 

Close. 

Prynne 786, Close 

M. E. 661, Close 

Prynne, 791 

Close. 



Prynne, 791 

Close. 

M. E. 247 

Close. 

Pat. 

Close. 

Close. 

Close. 



* Chenellngham. Prynne, 787. 
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12 
14 
15 
19 

20| 

21 

26 

30 

Sept. 

^{ 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24« 

25 

26t 



Aberoom - 


. 


. 


. 


Pat. 


Abercom - 


• 


. 


_ 


Close. 


Aberoom • 


. 


' 


. 


Prynne, 791 


Brade 


- 


. 




Close. 


Brade 


. 


. 




Prynne, 786 


Glenorosk 


. 


. 




Close. 


Lynton Botheriok 


m 




Pat. 


Axe 


. 


m 




Close. 


Are 


- 


- 




Pat. 


Gordoyl - 


. 


m 




Dag. M. J. 606 


Loghmaban 




- 




Fine. 


Carlisle 




- 




Close. 


Carlifde 




- 




Prynne, 791 


Carlisle . 




- 




Close. 


Carlisle 




. 




Prynne, 791 


Carlisle 




. 




Prynne, 789 


Carlisle - 




. 




Pat. 


Carlisle 




. 




Close. 


Carlisle 




- 




Prynne, 791 


Carlisle - 




. 




Pat. 


Carlisle 




. 




Close. 


Carlisle 




m 




Pat. 


Carlisle 




- 




Prynne 792, Close 


Carlisle 




. 




Close. 


Carlisle 




- 






Carlisle 




. 




[746, Close. 


Staynwegg 




- 




M. TV. 817, M. E. 


Carlisle 




. 




Close. 


Staynwagg 




- 




F(Bd. 899 



Nov, 

1 

2^ 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

12 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

26 

27 

28 

Dec, 

1 

3 

4 



Durham - 
Durham - 
Durham - 
Durham - 
Durham - 
Durham - 
Durham - 
Durham - 
Durham 
Durham - 
Durham - 
Carlisle 
Fynkale - 
Fynkhale - 
Fynkhale - 
Newcastle on 
Newcastle on 
Newcastle on 
Newcastle on 
Newcastle on 
Newcastle on 
Newcastle on 
Newcastle on 
Newcastle on 
Newcastle on 
Newcastle on 



T^e 
Tjne 
Tjne 
Tyne 
Tyne 
T^e 
T^e 
l>ne 
Tyne 
Time 
Tyne 



12 
13 
14 



! 



Tynemouth 
T^nemuth 
l^emouth 
Belshow - 
Horton Ghraunge 
Durham - 
Durham - 
Aukland - 



27 

28 

Oct, 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 



27 
28 
31 



I 



Eirkandres 
Staynwagg 

GFedworth • 
Gedworth - 
Qedworth - 
Gedworth - 
Gedworth - 
Gedworth - 
Gedworth - 
Gedworth - 
Gedworth - 
Gedworth - 
G^worth - 
Gedworth - 
Gtedeworth 
Gedeworth 
Werk, Gedworth - 
Chevelingham 
Felton 
Stenington 
Durham - 
Berteley - 
Durham - 
Chester near Durham 
Durham - 
Durham - 
Chester juxta Durham 
Durham • 



27 EDWARD I. 



Close. 

Pat. 

Prynne 790, Close 

Pat. 

Close. 

Close. 

Pat. 

Close. 

C. E. P. 69 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

[C. B. P. 69 
FoBd. 901, Close, 
Prynne 807, Close 
Pat. 

C. E. P. 69 
Pat. 
Pat. 
Pat. 

M. W. 819 
Pat. 

M. W. 318, Feed. 
Pat. [901 

Pat. 
Pat. 

Fine. 

M. W. 320, FoBd. 

Pat. [901 

P. W. 78, Fat. 

CI. E. D. P. 101 

Pat. 

Fine. 

Pat. 



• Styrinegg. B.D.P. 99. 



t SUTioAgg, a D. P. 100. 



15 Leysingby 

16 Leysingby 

17 Thornton upon Humber 

20 York 

21 York 

22 Pontem Belli 
ooj Neubald 

^ \ PockUnffton 

24 Aukland - 

25 Cotingham 

26 Cotingham 

27 Cotingham 

28 Cotingham 

29 Cotingham 
31 Cotingham 

Jan. 1299 

2 Barton on Humber 

6 Lincoln 

6 Lincoln 

7 Lincoln 

8 Navenby 

10 Grantham 

11 Stretton 
•■of Eston 
^^^ Peterboro 

Egereston 

Ogerston 

Peterboro 

^^ i St. Ivea 

17 Ely 

20 Walsingham 

23 Hildeburghworth 

24 Hildeburghworth 

26 St. Edmonds 

27 Ely 

28 Ditton 
31 Bygrave - 



13 



[ 



Pat. 

M. W. 317 

Close. 

Close. 

Pat. 

Close. 

Close. 

Close. 

Pat 

Close. 

Close. 

Pat. 

Close. 

Pat. 

Piynne, 791 

Prynne, 791, Pat. 

Close. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Prynne, 786 

Close. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Close. 



a. 

Pat. 

Lib. 

Prynne, 801, Pat. 

Pat. 

Fine. 

a. 

Pat. 
Pat. 
Pat. 
Pat. 

a, 

Pat. 



Pftt. 

Piynne, 802, Pat. 



Pat. 

CL 

Protect. BolL 

Pat. 

CI. 

Pat. 

CL 

Pat. 

Fine. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

CI. 
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Fe6. 






2 St. Albans 




CI. 


3 St. Albans 






5 St. Albans 




Pat. 


6 Pons de Twyle - 




P. W. 78, Pine. 


8 Waltham • 






10 Westminster 




CI. 


12 Stebenheth 




Pat. 


14 Westminster 




Fat. 


15 Westminster 




. Pat. 


16 Westminster 




- Pat. 


17 Westminster 




Pat. 


18 Westminster 




. Prynne, 792 


19 Westminster 




. Pat. 


20 Westminster 




. Pat. 


22 Barnes 




Pat. 


23 Kingston - 




. Pat. 


28 Windsor . 




• CL 


Mar. 






2 Windsor - 




Pine. 


4 Windsor - 




Pat. 


6 Cbertsey - 




- Fine. 


8 Kingston • 




. Pat. 


10 Merton 




. Lib. 


11 Merton 




Pat. 


, o f I>. Dalton 




. Feed. 902 


Merton and Westminster 


. Pat. 


14 Westminster 




> Fine. 


15 Westminster 




. Pat. 


16 Westminster 




. Pat. 


17 Westminster 




Pat. 


18 Westminster 




■ Pat. 


19 Westminster 




. Pat. 


20 Harghe 




. Pat. 


23 Westminster 




. M. £.61] 


24 Westminster 




Pat. 


25 Westminster 




■ Pat. 


26 Westminster 




- Prynne, 845 


27 Westminster 




Pat. 


28 Westminster 




. Pat. 


29 Westminster 




M. £. 269 


90 Westminster 




. Pat. 


31 Westminster 




■ Pat. 


Apr, 






1 Westminster 




. Pat. 


2 Westminster 




. St. S. 130 


3 Westminster 




Pat. 


4 Westminster 




. Prynne, 808 


6 Westminster 




. Pat. 


6 Westminster 




Pat. 


7 Westminster 




- Pat. 


8 Westminster 




. Pat. 


9 Westminster 




Fine. 


10 Westminster 




. P. W. 80 


11 Westminster 




Piynne, 824 


12 Westminster 




Pat. 


13 Westminster 




Prynne, 813 


14 Westminster 




- Pine. 


15 Westminster 




Pat. 


16 Westminster 




• Pat. 


17 Westminster 




. Pat. 


18 Westminster 




- Prynne, 806 


20 Westminster 




- Prynne, 806 


21 Westminster 




- Pat. 


22 Westminster 




■ FoBd. 903, M. E. 


23 Westminster 




Pat. [689 


24 Westminster 




Pat. 


25 Merton 






26 Merton 




. Pat. 


27 Bansted - 




■ Pat. 


28 Bansted - 


- 





29 Bansted 

30 Bansted - 
May 

2 Merton 

4 Stebenheth 

5 Stebenheth 

6 Stebenheth 

7 Stebenheth 

8 Stebenheth 

9 Stebenheth 

10 Stebenheth 

11 Stebenheth 

12 Stebenheth 

13 Stebenheth 

14 Stebenheth 
2g C Stebenheth 

\ Stepney - 

16 Stebenheth 
it^CEstbenhithe 
^'^^ Stebenheth 

18 Ghreenwich 

20 Chatham - 

23 Canterbury 

24 Canterbury 

25 Canterbury 

26 Canterbury 

27 Canterbury 

28 Canterbury 

29 Canterbury 

31 Wymelingweld 

3 Dovor 

4 Dovor 

5 Dovor 

8 Dovor 

9 Dovor 

10 Dovor 

11 Dovor 

12 Dovor 

13 St. Badegund 
•14 ? Canterbury 

15 St. Badegund 

16 Wy 

17 Wy 

18 Charing - 

19 Smerdenne 

20 Chranbrook 

23 Uckfield 

24 Lewes 

25 Lewes 

26 Brembre 

27 Arundel 
29 Putworth 

Jvly 

5 Osprinee • 

6 Canterbury 

7 Canterbury 

8 Canterbury 

9 Canterbury 

10 Canterbuiy 

11 Canterbury 

12 Canterbury 

13 Canterbury 
14t Canterbury 

15 Canterbury 

16 Canterbury 

17 Canterbuiy 

18 Canterbury 

19 Canterbuiy 



CI. 
Pat 

Pat. 

CI. 

Fine. 

Pat. 

M. W. 321 

Pat. 

CI. 

Pat. 

CI. 

FoBd. 904 

Pat. 

Pat. 

FoBd. 9<^ 

St. B. 133 

Pat. 

M. £. 688 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Foed. 905 

CL 

Prynne, 803, Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

St. B. 134, Pat. 

Pat. 

CL 

Pat. 

Prynne, 805, Pat. 

FoBd. 905, Pat. 

Pat. 

Fine. 

Pat. 

CL 

Pat. 

Pat. 

FoBd. 906 

Pat. 

CL 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

CL 

Fine. 

Pat. 

Prynne, 811, Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Piynne, 804, Pat. 

Bed. 

Pat. 

Fine. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

FoBd. 906 

Pat. [908 

M. W. 323, Feed. 

Prynne, 808 

Pat. 

Pat. 



* "QuAtorlzmajoorde Juignet." 



f " Le qutenSsme Jour d« Joll." 
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20 


Oeprmge - 


21 


Chilton - 


22 


Chilton - 


23 


Chilton - 


24 


Lewes 


28 


Greenwich 


30 


Westminster 


Aug. 




1 


Westminster 


2 


Westminster 


3 


Westminster 


6 


Shene 


6 


Kenyton - 


8 


Kennington 


10 


Eenning^n 


11 


Kffnnington 


12 


Eenynton 


14 


Kennington 


15 


Kennington 


16 


Kennington 


18 


Chertsey - 


20 
21 


Woking - 
Qnildford and Woking 


23 


Onildford - 


• 24 


Waverley - 


25 


Waverley - 


28 


Wul^emere 


Sept. 




1 


Midhurst - 


5 


Grensted - 


7 


Bozle 


•10 


Canterbury 


11 


Canterbury 


12 


Canterbury 


13 


Canterbury 


14 


Canterbury 


15 


Canterbury 


16 


Canterbury 


17 


Canterbury 


18 


Canterbury 



Nov. 



1 


St. Albans 


Langley - 
St. Albans 


2 


3 


St. Albans 


6 


Lavendene 


6 


Thrapton - 


7 


Eston 


8 


Grantham 


9 


Grantham 


12 


Tykhill 


13 


York 


14 


Shirbum in Elmet 


16 


York 


17 


York 


18 


York 


19 


Wilberforce 


21 


Wighton - 


22 


Burton Archiepiscopi 


23 


Burton Archiepis. 


24 


Beverley - 


25 


Beverley - 


26 


Middleton 


28 


Apelton - 


Dec, 




I 


North Alverton - 


2 


Bamboro - 



Fat. 

Fat. 
Fat. 
Lib. 

Fat. 
Pat. 

Fat. 

Fat. 

Fat. 

Fat. 

Prynne, 793 

Fat. 

Fat. 

Pat. 

Prynne, 803 

Fat. 

Fat. 

CI. 

Pat. 

CI. 

Fat. 

Sot. Pari. 135 

Fat. 

Fat. 

Fine. 

Fat. 
Fat. 
CI. 

FcBd. 913 
Pat. 
Fat. 
Fat. 
Fat. 

Bar. Ang. 284 
Pat. [913 

M. W. 328, Feed. 
M. W. 326, Peed. 
[914 



21 Ledes 

22 Ledes 

23 Ledes 

24 Ledes 

25 Ledes 

26 Ledes 

27 Ledes 

28 Ledes 

29 Boxle 

30 Chatham - 
Oct. 

1 Chatham • 

2 Gravesend 

3 Thurrock - 

4 Thurrock - 

5 Thurrock - 

6 Thurrock • 

7 Greenwich 

8 Tower of London 
10 Tower of London 

12 Westminster 

13 Westminster 

14 Westminster 

15 ? Westminster 

16 Westminster 

17 Westminster 

18 Westminster 

19 Westminster 

20 Westminster 

21 Westminster 

22 Westminster 

23 Westminster 

24 Westminster 

25 Westminster 

26 Westminster 

27 Westminster 

28 Westminster 

29 Langley - 
80 Langele - 

31 Langele 



28 EDWARD I. 



Fcad. 914 

Pat. 

Pat. 

CI. . 

Pat. 

Fine. 

Fat. 

CI. 

Lib. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Fat. 

M. W. 826, Pat. 

Pat. 

[915 
M. W. 826, Peed. 
Fodd. 916 
Prynne, 861 
Lib. Gard. 67 
Lib. 

L. Gard. 67 

Protect. Boll. 
Lib. 



* Cliartham. Pryune, 808. 



8 Wodum - 

4 Durham 

7 Heton near Newcastle 

8 Stanynton 

11 Alnwick, Emeldon 

12 Bamburgh 

13 Berwick - 

14 Berwick - 
16 Berwick - 
18 Berwick - 

20 Berwick - 

21 Berwick - 

24 Berwick - 

25 Berwick - 

28 Berwick on Tweed 

29 Berwick on Tweed 

30 Berwick on Tweed 



Jan. 



1300. 



1 Bamburgh 

2 Bamburgh 
8 Bamburgh 
4 Alnwick • 

^- f Noefmust - 
*^l Pelton 
6 Newminster 



P. W. 81 

Fat. 

Fat. 

Fine. 

Fat. 

Fat. 

Fat. 

Fat. 

Pat. 
Pat. 

Pat. 

Fine. 

Fat. 

Pat. 

CI. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

CI. 

Fat. 

CL 

Fat. 

Prynne, 804 

Prynne, 793 

M. £. 574 

Pat. 

Feed. 914 

Pat. 

Fat. 

Fat. 

Pat. 

Prynne, 842 

Fat. 

Pat. 

Fat. 

Fat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Foad. 914, C. B. P. 

Piynne, 805 [59 



CI. 

L. G. 67 
L. G. 67 
L. Q. 67 
L. G. 67 
L. G. 67 
Bed. 

Protection Boll. 
Pat. 
L. G. 67 
Pat. 
Fat. 
L. G. 67 
L. G. 67 
Pat. 

P. W. 88 
M. W. 827, Foed. 
[916, Bar. Ang. 285 

L. G. 67 

Protection Boll. 

a. 

L. G. 67 

M. W. 829, Pat. 

Lib. Gard. 67 
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7 Gateshead 

8 Gateshead 

9 Durham - 

12 North Alverton - 

14 Wetherby 

15 Pontefract 

16 BUthe 
j^ C BUda 

( Blithe, Newminster 

19 Doncaster 

20 Doncaster 

23 Fyghterle 

24 I^ghtesle 

25 Leghton, Stamford 
30 Windsor - 

Feb. 

1 Windsor - 

2 Windsor - 

3 Windsor - 

4 Windsor - 
6 Windsor - 
8 Windsor - 

1 1 Windsor - 

12 Chertsej - 

13 Canterbury 

14 Westminster 

15 Westminster 

16 Lesnes 

18 Boohester 

19 Bochester 

20 Canterbury 

21 Ospringe - 

22 Canterbury 

23 Canterbury 

24 Canterbury 
27 Chatham • 
29 Greenwich 

Mar, 

I C Greenwich 
* I Southwark 

4 Westminster 

6 Westminster 

7 Westminster 

8 Westminster 

9 Westminster 

10 Westminster 

11 Westminster 

12 Westminster 

13 Westminster 

14 Westminster 

15 Westminster 

16 Westminster 
17* Westminster 

18 Westminster 

19 Westminster 

20 Westminster 

21 Westminster 

22 Westminster 

23 Westminster 

24 Westminster 

25 Westminster 

26 Westminster 

27 Westminster 

28 Westminster 

29 Westminster 

30 Westminster 

31 Westminster 



Pat. 

Protect. Boll. 

L. G. 67 

Ch. 

P. W. 86, M. W. 

CI. [330-339 

Pat. 

M. W. 329, Pat. 

Feed. 917 

Lib. G. 67 

Lib. G. 67 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Lib. Gar. 67 



Bed. 

Lib. G. 67 

Fine. 

CI. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Lib. Gar. 67 

Lib. Gar. 67 

Pat. 

Lib. 

Lib. Gar. 67 

Lib. Gar. 67 

Pat. 

Lib. Gar. 67 
Lib. Gar. 67 
Lib. Gar. 67 
Lib. Gar. 67 
CI. 

M. W. 340 
M. W. 341 
Lib. Gar. 67 
Pat. 
Pat. 
Lib. 
Fine. 
Pat. 

Protect. BolL 
Lib. 

Pat. [Burg. 39 
Lib.Gar.67, Firm. 
Lib. Gar.67, Firm. 
[Burg. 39 
Protect. Boll. 
Foed. 918 
Prynne, 863 
Pat. 

P. W. 85, Feed. 
Lib. Gar. 67 [918 
Pat. 
Bed. 
Bed. 

Protect. BolL 
FoBd. 919 [919 
P. W. 87, Feed. 
F(Bd. 919, St. B. 
Pat. [41 

Dug. M. ▼, 633 
CI. 



* Letter to the Conntefli of Holland, his daughter. 



Apr. 

1 

3 

4 

5 

7 

8 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

19 

20- 

21 

22 

23 

25 

26 

28 

30 

May 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

9 

10 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
29 

30{ 

81 
June 

•1 



{ 



Westminster 

Stratford - 

Stratford - 

Totenham 

St. Albans 

St. Albans 

St. Albans 

St. Albans 

St. Albans 

St. Albans 

St. Albans 

St. Albans 

Markyate 

Dunstable 

Newport Pagnel - 

Bockingham 

Bockingham 

Northampton 

Overton - 

Pyghtesley 

Bockingham 

Bockingham 

Bockingham 

Staunford 

Stamford - 

Stamford - 

Stamford - 

Stamford - 

Peterborough 

Hersheth (Horseheath) 

Ely 

Ely 

St. Edmonds 

Ely 

Thetford - 

Hildeburghworth 

Walsingham 

Wabingham - 

Lynn 

Wisbeach 

Wisbeach 

Spalding - 

Boston 

Kirkstead Abbey, Bardney Abbey 

Lincoln, Barton, Hesell, Hull 

Beverley 

Beverley 

Beverley 

Holm 

York 



r Bikehall - 
( Selby Abbey 

2 Brotherton 

4 Pontefract 

5 Pontefract 

6 Pontefract 

7 Puntfreit - 

8 Pontefract 

9 Pontefract 
10 Brotherton 

12 Brotherton 

13 York 

14 York 

10 Temple Conton 

18 Durham 



Lib. Ghar. 67 
Lib. Gar. 67 
Protect. Boll. 
Prynne, 864 
Lib. Gar. 67 
Pat. 

Lib. Gar. 67 
M. W. 342 
Prot. Boll. 
Prynne, 857 
Lib. Gar. 67 
Fcad. 920 
Lib. Gar. 67 
Pat. 
Pat. 

Arch. Joum.i, 361 
Arch. Joum. i, 361 
Lib. Gar. 67 
Lib. Gar. 67 
Lib. Gar. 67 
Lib. Gar. 67 
Arch. Jour, i, 361 
Arch. Jour, i, 361 
M. W.342 

Lib. Gar. 67 
Prynne, 850 
Lib. Gar. 67 
Protect. Boll. 
Lib. Gar. 67 
Lib. Gar. 67 
Lib. Gar. 67 
Lib. Gar. 67 
P. W. 87 
Lib. Gar. 67 
Lib. Gar. 67 
Pat. 

Protect. Boll. 
Lib. Gar. 67 
Lib. Gar. 67 
Lib. Gar. 67, Pat. 

M. W. 343, Pat. 
Lib. Gar. 67 
Lib. Gar. 67 
Lib. Gar. 67 
Lib. Gar. 67 
Protect. Boll. 
Protect. Boll. 
Lib. Gar. 67 
Prynne, 866 

Protect. Boll. 

Lib. Gar. 07 

Pat. 

Lib. Gar. 67 

Protect. Boll. 

Protect. Boll. 

M. W. 343 

Protect. Boll. 

Lib. Gar. 07 

M. W. 343 

Pat. 

M. W. 344, Foed. 

CI. [921 

Lib 

Lib. Gar. 67 



* Thfl Queen delivered of a son named Thomas, at Brotherton. I^yke- 
hale. Pryune, 865. 
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19 Durham • 


. Lib. Gar. 67 


28 


Kirkudbright 


20 Evenewode 


. Pat. 


29 


Carlaverock 


22 Burgh sabtos Staynmore 


■ Lib. Gar. 67 


30 


Carlaverock 


23 Brougham 


Lib. Gar. 67 


Sept. 




24 Skelton . . . . 


- Lib. Gar. 67 


1 


Drumbnrgh 


28 Carlisle ■ . . ■ 


Lib. Gar. 67 


2 


Holmcoltram 


29 Carliflle - - - - 


Lib. Gar. «7 


4 


Holmooltram 


30 Carliflle . . . . 


Protect. Boll. 


6 


Holmcoltram 


July 




6 


Holmcoltram 


1 Carliflle • 


- Lib. Gar. 67 


8 


Holmcoltram 


2 Carlisle • 


- Protect. Eoll. 


10 


Holmcoltram 


3 Carlisle ... 


■ Protect. Eoll. 


11 


Holmcoltram 


4 Carlisle 


- Protect. Eoll. 


13 


Holmcoltram 


•6 Carlisle - 


S. Carlav. xi. 


14 


Holmcoltram 


7 Apleg^arth 


Lib. Gar. 67 


15 


Holmcoltram 


i^v C Dumfries • 
'"iCarlaverock 


S. Carl. xi. 


16 


Holmcoltram 


■ Protect Eoll. 


17 


La Eose - 


11 Carlaverock 


- Protect. Eoll. 


.q( Eose Castle 


12 Carlaverock 


. S. Carl. xi. 


18| 


Eavenheved 


13 Carlaverock 


S. Carl. xvi. 


20 


La Eose - 


14 Carlaverock 


- S. Carl. xvi. 


21 


La Eose - 


15 Dumfries and Carlaverock 


M. W. 344, Feed. 


22 


Carlisle 


16 Dumfries . . . . 


Protect. E. [921 


23 


La Eose - 


17 Loghroieton 


Lib. Gar. 67 


24 


La Eose 


19 Kirkudbright 


Lib. Gar. 67 


25 


La Eose - 


20 Kirkudbright 


. Lib. Gar. 67 


26 


La Eose • 


21 Kirkudbright 


. Pat. 


27 


La Eose - 


22 Kirkudbright 


Lib. Gar. 67 


28 


La Eose - 


23 Kirkudbright 


• Protect. Eoll. 


29 


Carlisle - 


24 Kirkudbright 


. CI. 


Oct, 




25 Kirkudbright 


Lib. (Jar. 67 


1 


Holmcoltram 


27 Kyrdkudbright - 


. M. W.344, Feed. 


3 


Holmcoltram 


28 Kirkudbright 


CI. [922 


4 


Holmcultram 


Aug, 




5 


Holmcultram 


1 Twynham 


Lib. Gar. 67 


7 


Holmcultram 


3 Twynham 


Protect. Eoll. 


8 


Holmcultram 


4 Twynham 


Lib. Gar. 67 


9 


Holmcoultram 


5 Twynham 


Lib. Gar. 67 


10 


Holmcultram 


9 Flete . . . . 


Lib. Gar. 67 


11 


Holmcultram 


j^CPlete . . . . 
i Oerton in Galewithia 


Lib. Gar. 67 


13 


Carlisle 


Protect. Eoll. 


14 


Carlisle 


15 Flete . . . . 


Lib. Gar. 67 


15 


Carlisle 


1« Wygeton 


Protect. Eoll. 


16 


Carlisle 


18 Twynham 


Protect. Eoll. 


17 


Anand 


22 Kyrgony - - - - 


Ch. 


22 


Dumfries - 


23 Suthesk . . - . 


Lib. Gar. 67. 


23 


Dumfries • 


24 Donyquer 


Protect. Eoll. 


24 


Dumfries • 


25 Donyquer, Abbatia deDulci Corde 


Protect. Eoll. 


28 


Dumfries - 


26 Donyquer 


Pat. 


80 


Dumfries - 


27 Carlaverock 


Protect. Eoll. 







Protect. Eoll. 
Lib. Gar. 67 
Pat. 

Ch. 

Lib. Gar. 67 

Lib. Gar. 67 

Ch. 

Pat. 

Lib. Gar. 67 

Protect. Eoll. 

Lib. Gar. 67 

Pat. 

Lib. Gar. 67 

CI. 

Pat. 

a. 

Lib. Gar. 67 

CI. 

M.W.345 

Prynne, 862 

Lib. Gar. 68 

Pat. 

Pat. 

P.W. 88. Feed, 922 

P. W. 89. F(Bd.923 

Pat. 

Prynne, 884 

Lib. Gar. 68 

CI. 

Bed. 

Lib. 

Lib. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Lib. 

CI. 

Lib. Gar. 68 

Lib. Gar. 68 

Lib. Gar. 68 

M. W. 326 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Prynne, 855 

Lib. Gar. 68 

Lib. Gar. 68 

Food. 925 



29 EDWARD I. 



Nov. 



1 


Carlaverock 


3 


Carlaverock 


Carlisle 


5 


Carlisle • 


6 


Carlisle 


7 


Carlisle 


9 


Carlisle 


10 


Carlisle 


11 


Carlisle 


12 


Carlisle - 


13 


Carlisle 


14 


Carlisle - 


15 


Carlisle 


tl6 


Penrith 


17 


Appleby - 



* siege of Carlareroek. 





18 


Burgh subter Stainmore 


Lib. Gar. 68 


19 


Bowes 


• 


Lib. Gar. 68 


20 


Kirkby - 


. 


Pat. 


21 


Eypon, Kirkby, Fletham 




23 


Knaresboro 


. 


Pat. 


24 


Knaresboro 


. 


Pat. 


25 


Knaresboro 


. 


Pat. 


26 


Wetherby 


- 


Pat. 


27 


Aberford 


- 


Lib. Gar. 68, Pat. 


29 


Hanepol - 


- 


Pat. 


30 


Doncaster 


. 


Pat. 


Dee. 






Lib. Gar. 68 


2 


BUda 


. 


Pat. 


3 


Wirksop - 


- 


Lib. Gar. 68 


4 


King's Clipstone 


- 


Lib. Grr. 68 


5 


King^s Clipstone 


- 




6 
9 


?f Avrnt'^ftii 




Prynne, 864. 


Boneye 


- 



Pat. 

Fodd. 925, Pat. 

CL 

Bed. 

Pat. 

FcBd. 926 

FoBd.926 

CI. 



Lib. 
Prynne, 905 

CI. 
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10 
]3 
16 
22 
28 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

Jan. 

1 

2 

S 

4 

6 

6 

S 

9 

JO 

12 

16 

17 

19 

24| 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

Feb, 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12» 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

Mar, 

1 

2 

4 

6 



Loghteborghe 

WykingBton, Muselee 

SolbT 

Nortnampton 

Northampton 

Northampton 

Northampton 

Northampton 

Northampton 

Northampton 

Northampton 

Northampton 



Northampton 

Northampton 

Northampton 

Northampton 

Northampton 

Northampton 

Northampton 

Northampton 

Northampton 

Eketon - 

CUve 

Clive 

Eaton 

Lincoln 

Wendlingboro 

Nettleham 

Nettleham 

Nettleham 

Nettleham 

Nettleham 

Nettleham 

Nettleham 

Nettleham 

Nettleham 

Nettleham 

Nettleham 

Nettleham 

Nettleham 

Lincoln 

Nettleham 

Nettleham 

Nettleham 

Lincoln 

Nettleham 

Lincoln - 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Feckenham 
Grantham 



1301 



Pat. 

Pat. 

Bed. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

CI. 

Pat. 

CI. 

Pat. 

a. 

Pat. 
Pat. 

a. 
ci. 

ci. 

CL 
CI. 

Pat. 
Bed. 

a. 

CI. 
Bed. 
CI. 
CI. 

a. 

Protect. Boll 

a. 

Pat. 

P. W. 101 

CI. 

CI. 

CI. 

Protect. Boll 

CI. 

Prynne, 913 

CI. 

CI. 

Lib. 

Plrynne, 912 

a. 

CI. 

Pmine, 918 

CI. 

M. W. 347, Peed. 

CI. [927 

Lib. 

CI. 

Ptynne, 906 

Prynne, 858 

CL 

Prynne, 909 

CI. 

Pmine, 904 

a. 
a. 

Prynne, 908 
Pat. 8 
FoBd.930 

M. W. 348, Feed. 
CI. [931 

F(Bd.931 
Lib. 



• FatI. of Lincoln. FomI. 927. 



VOL. II. 



9 

10 

11 

12* 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

Apr. 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

17 

18 

19 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26| 

28 

May 

I 



2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 



I 



Medbnm - 

Northampton 

Northampton 

Northampton 

Northampton 

Toncester 

Brackele - 

Brackele - 

Woodstock 

Woodstock 

Woodstock 

Winchcombe 

Hayles 

Evesham 

Evesham 

Evesham 

Evesham 

Evesham 

Evesham 

Evesham 

Feckenham 

Feckenham 

Feckenham 

Feckenham 

Feckenham 

Feckenham 

Feckenham 

Feckenham 

Feckenham 

Feckenham 

Feckenham 

Feckenham 

Feckenham 

Worcester 

Worcester 

Worcester 

Worcester 

Eemeseye 

Eemeseye 

Cradelee - 

Cradelee - 

Hereford 

Hereford 

Lngwarline 

Cnuielee - 

Eemeseye 

D. Lincoln 

Eemeseye 

Eemeseye 

Eemeseye 

Eemeseye 

Eemeseye 

Eemeseye 

Eemeseye 

Eemeseye 

Eemeseye 

Eemeseye 

Eemeseye 

Eemeseye 

Eemeseye 

Eemeseye 

Evesham 

Evesham 

Warwick - 

Warwick 

Eenilworth 

Eenilworth 



a. 

CL 

CI. 

M. W. 349 

CL 

Pat. 

Pat. 

CL 

Pat. 

Prynne, 909 

CL 

Pat. 

Bed. 

Lib. 

a. 

M. W. 356 

Prynne, 908 

CL 

Pat. 

CL 

Pat. 

Protect. Boll 
M. W. 357 
Pat. 
CL 

Protect. Boll 
C. B. P. 61 
Prynne, 904 
CL 

Protect. Boll 
M. W. 357 
Protect. Boll 
Lib. 
Pat. 
Pat.. 

Protect. Boll 
Protect. Boll 
Protect. Boll 
Pat. 
Pat. 

Pat. 

Protect. Boll 



Protect. Boll 

FcBd. 932 

CL 

Bed. 

Protect. Boll 

Pat. 

Protect. Boll 

Feed. 933 

Protect. Boll 

Protect. Boll 

Pat. 

Pat. 

M. W. 357 

M. W.358 

Protect. Boll 

Pat. . 

Protect. Boll 
CL 

Protect. Boll 
Protect. Boll 
Fodd. 934 



* Muster •gainst the Soots. 



3b 



:?32 
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22 


Kenilworth 


- Protect. Roll 


24 


Kelson 


23 


Kenilworth 


- Pat. 


30 


Caldestrem 


24 


Xenilworth 


- Protect. Boll 


Aug. 




25 


Kenilworth 


p 


2 16 


Pebles 


26 


Kenilworth 


- C. B. P. 61 


17 


Lanark 


27 


Evesham - 


- C. R. P. 61 


18 


Pebles 


Kenilworth 


- Pat. 


19 


Bothevill - 


2H 


Kenilworth 


- M. W. 358 


21 


Glascou - 


29' 


Kenilworth 


- Pat. 


22 1 


' Kenyton - 


30 


Kenilworth 


- Protect. Roll 


^ Glascou - 


June 




[934 


23 


Glascou 


L 


Kenilworth 


- M. W. 359, Feed. 


24 


Glascou - 


2 


Kenilworth 


. M. W. 359, Feed. 


25 


Glascou 






[934 


26 


Glascou - 


4 


Whitewyk 


. Protect. Roll 


27-31 


Glascou - 


5 


Newerk 


. 


Sept 




6 


Newerk 


- Protect. Roll 


1 


Glascou - 


7 


Torkeseye 


. Pat. 


2 


Glascou 


9 


Kingston on Hull 


- 


3 


Glascou 


10 


Beverley - 


- Protect. Roll 


4 


Glascou 


Jl 


Beverley - 


- Protect. Roll 


7 


Donypass 


12 


Hon^te - 
Kirkhatn - 


- Pat. 


8 


Glascou - 


13 


. CI. 


9.10 


Bothevill 


-1 


'Eversle 


- Prynne, 861 


11 


Bothevill 


Thresk 


- Protect. Roll 


12 


Bothevill 


15 


'Thresk 


- Protect. Roll 


13 


Bothevill 


16 


Leysingby 


- Protect. Roll 


15 


Glascou 


18 


Derlington 


- Protect. Roll 


16 


Bothevill 


19 


Durham - 


- Protect. Roll 


17 


Bothevill 


20 


Durham - 


- Protect. Roll 


18 


Bothevill 


21 


Tynemouth 


- Protect. Roll 


19,20 


Bothevill 


22 


Tynemouth 


- M. W.359 


21,22 


Bothevill 


23 


Tynemouth 


- Rot. Pari. 155 


27 


Donypass 


24 


Tynemouth 


- Protect. Roll 


28-30 


Donypass 


25 


Tynemouth 


- 


Oct. 




26 


Tynemouth 


- Lib. 


1 


Donypass 


27 


Horton 


- Protect. Roll 


2.3 


Donypass 


28 


Morpath 


R. S. 53 


4 


Donypass 


29 


Felton 


- 


7 


Donypass 


30 


Alnwick - 


- 


8 


Strivelyn 


July 






9 


Donypass 


1 


Bamboro - 


- Protect. Roll 


10 


Donypass 


3 


Halieland 


- Protect. Roll 


11 


Donypass 


5 


Berwick - 


- Protect. Roll 


12.13 


Donypass 


69 


Berwick - 


- Rot. Scot. 53 


14 


Donypass 


10-14 


Berwick - 


- Rot. R. Pat., Rot. 


15-23 


Donypass 






[Pari. 184 


24 


Donypass 


15-19 


Berwick on Tweed 


. M.W.360,R.Pat. 


25 


Donypass 


20 


Caldestrem 


- P. W. 105 


26 


Donypass 


21 


Caldestrem 


- R. Pat. 


27 


Donypass 


22 


Caldestrem 


- Protect. Roll 


28 


Donypass 


23 


Caldestrem 


- Protect. Roll 


30 


Donypass 






30 EDA/V 


^ARD : 


I. 


Nov. 






Jan. 




1 
2,3 


Linliacu - 
Linliscu - 


- P. W. 107 


1,2 
3 


Linliscu - 
Linliscu 


4-9 


Linliscu - 


- P. W. 107 


4-6 


Linliscu 


10-20 


Linliscu - 


- P. W. 108 [361 


7 


Linliscu 


21-30 


Linliscu - 


- P. W. 108, M. W. 


8-19 


Linliscu - 


Dec. 






20 


Linliscu - 


1 


Linliscu - 


- Rot. Scot. 53 


21-25 


Tiinliscu - 


2 


liinlisou - 


- Partem ex 


26 


Linliscu - 


3-12 


Linliscu - 


- Rot. Pat. 


27-31 


Linliscu - 


13 


Linliscu - 


- M. W. 362 


Feb. 




14 


Linliscu • 


- Rot. Scot. 53 


2,3 


Edinburgh 


15 


Linliscu - 


- Partem ex 


4 


Edinburgh 


16,17 


Linliscu - 


- Rot. Pat. 


7,8 


Rokesburgh 


18 


Linliscu 


- FoBd. 936 


9 


Rokesburg 


19-31 


Linliscu 


- Rot. Scot. 53 


10,11 


Rokesburg 



1302. 



R.Scot. 53. R.Pat. 
Prynne, 901 

R. Scot. 53, R. Pat. 

Rot. Scot. 53, B. 

CI. [Pat. 

Pat. 

Rot. Scot. R. Pat. 

Rot. Pari. 155 

R.Scot.53.R.Pat. 

P. W. 106 

R. Scot. 53. FoBd. 

Partem ex [935 

Rot. Pat. 



Rot. Scot. 53 
Partem ex 
Rot. 
Pat. 

Protect. Roll 

Ch. 

Protect. Roll 

Ch. 

CI. 

Protect. Roll 

CI. 

Rot. Scot. 53 

Ex. 

Rot. Pat. 

Rot. Scot. 53 
Ex Rot. Pat. 

Rot. Scot. 53 
E. Rot. Pat. 
FoBd. 936 

P. W. 106 
Rot. Scot. 53 
Partem ex 
Rot. Pat. 
29 Edw. I 
Foed.936.C.R.P. 
Rot. Scot. 53 [61 
P. W. 106 
Rot. Scot. 53 
P. W. 108 
Rot. Scot. 53 

Lib. 



Rot. Scot. 53 
M. W. 362 
Rot. Scot. 53 
Rot. Scot. 52 
Rot. Soot. 53 
P. W. 110 
Rot. Scot. 53 
Feed. 937 
Rot. Scot. 53 

Rot. Scot. 63 

Pat. 

Rot. Scot. 53 

P. W. 110 • 

Rot. Scot. 53 
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12 


Rokesburg 


13-18 


Bokesbnrg 


19 


Felton (Northumb.) 


20 


Wulloure - 


21 


Felton 


22 


Bokesburg 


23 


Morpath - 


24 


Morpeth - 


25 


Newcastle 


2f5 


Morpeth 


27 


Gateshead 


28 


Chester 


Mar. 




5 


Derlington 


6 


Derllngton 


7 


Northfdreston 


12 


Dalton 


13 


Hongat 


15 


Beverley - 


18l 


Beverley - 


Gamsboro 


26 


Peterboro - 


Marchesford 


28 


Magna Massingham 


29 


Magna Massingham 
Walsingham 


30 


.4pr. 




1 


Swafham Market 


2 


Thetford - 


3 


St. Edmands 


^1 


Newmarket . 


Balsham, St. Edmunds 


5 


Balsham . 


6 


Balsham - 


7 


Bygrave - 


8 


Dynesle 


9 


St. Albans 


10 


Berkhampstead - 


11 


Berkbampstead - 


12 


Berkhampstead 


13 


Wendover 


14 


Aston Beaud 


15 


Aston Keaud 


16 


Walingford 


20 


Devises 


21 


Devises 


22 


Devises - 


24 


Devises 


25 


D. Devises 


26 


Devises 


27 


Devises 


28 


Devises 


29 


Devises 


30 


Devises 


M'ly 




1 


Devises - 


2 


Devises 


3 


Tydolvesyde 


5 


Clarendon 


6 


Clarendon 


8 


Stockbridge 


11 


Sutton 


12 


Chartham 


14 


Guildford - 


15 


GnUdford - 


17 


Guildford • 


22 


Canterbury 


23 1 


' Westminster 


[ Batrichseye 


24 


' Westminster 


25 


Greenwich 



Foed. 938 

Bot. Scot. 53 

Rot. Scot. 53 

Prynne, 937 

Pat. 

CI. [938 

M. W. 363, Feed, 

Bed. 

Prynne, 925 

C. E. P. 63 

Pat. 

CI. 

Fosd. 939, Pat. 

Pat. 

CI. 

Fine. 

Lib. 

CI. 

Bed. 

Pat. 

CI. 

Pat. 

Fine. 

Prynne, 931 

Pat. 

Fine. 

CI. 

CI. 
CI. 
CI. 

Bed. 
Pat. 

Prynne, 923 
Prynne, 923 
CI. 

Prynne, 939 
CI. 
Pat. 

CI. 

Lib. 

Pat. 

Bed. 

Lib. 

Feed. 940 

M. E. 660 

Pat. 

Lib. 

CI. 

Ch. 

C. E. P. 62 

CI. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

CI. 

Bed. 

CI. 

Prynne, 917 
CL 

Pat. 
Fine. 

Prynne, 939 
M. j:. 717, Pat. 



26 Greenwich 

30 Havering atte Bower 



June 



1 Havering atte Bower 

2 Thurrock Grey - 

3 Thurrock Grey 

4 Gravesend 
6 SUkam 

9 Chartham 

10 Chartham 

11 Chartham 

12 Chartham 

13 Chartham 



15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

23 

24 

25 

28 

29 

July 

2-5 

6 

7 

8-11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26-27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

Aug. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7,8 

9 

10 

12-14 

15 

•16 { 

17 
18 
20 
21 
22 



Canterbury 

Canterbury 

Canterbury 

Canterbury 

Wymelingweld 

Wymelingwolde 

Dovor 

Canterbury 

Canterbury 

Canterbury 

TiUebury - 

Ponfret 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

D. Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

London 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Kennington 

Eennington 



- Pat. 

- Pat. 

- CI. 

- P. W. 112 

- Pat. 

- Pat. 

- Fine. 

- Fine. 

- Pat. 

- Prynne, 945 

- Feed. 940, Bar. 

[Ang. 286 

- P. W. 1X3. Bar. 

[Ang. 286 

- Prynne, 929 

- Pat. 

- CI. 

• Bed. 

- CI. 

- CI. 

- Pat. 

*. Fine. 

- CI. 

- Lib. 

- Pat. 

- Pat. 

- CI. 

- Pat. 

- Prynne, 933 

- CI. 

- Foed. 941 

- CI. 

- FoBd. 911 

- CI. [Ang. 280 

- P. W. 115. Bar. 

- Prynne, 93vS 

- CI. 

- M. W. 364 
. P. W. 115 

- Lib. 

- Prynne, 944 
. Prynne, 939 

- P. W. 114 

- CI. 

- Bot. Pari. 185 

- Prynne, 939 

- Piynne, 945 

- CI. 

- Prynne, 939 

- Bed. 

• Bot. ParL 154 

- Prynne, 933 

- M. W. 365 

- CI. 

- Prynne, 939 
. CI. 

. Fo9d. 941 

- CI. 

- Foed. 942 

- C. B. P. 62 

- 01. 

- Prynne, 939 

- CI. 
. CI. 

. Lib. 



* WestmioBter. PiyQne, 941. 



3 b 
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23* 

24t 

25 

26 

27 

28 

30 

31 

Sept, 

1 

2 

4 

5 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

-{ 

17 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 



Kenyngton 


- M. £. SO 


28 


St. Badegund 


- 


- a. 


D. Coveham 


• Feed. 943 


30 


St. Badegund 


- 


- Pat. 


Coveham - 


- CI. 


Oct 








GuUdford 


- Pat. 


1 


St. Badegund 


- 


- Pat. 


GuUdford 


- CL 


3 


Canterbury 


- 


- Pat. 


Fermesham and Gaildford 


- CL 


4 


Canterbury 


- 


- CL 


Wulvemore 


- Pat. 


5 


Ospring and Canterbury 


- CL 


Harting 


- Pat. 


6 
8 


Osprinse - 
D. Xondon 




- Feed. 944 


Hertyng - 


- Prynne, 921 


9 


Thurrock 


« 


- CL 


Eastdean • 


- Pat. 


10 


Greenwich 




- CL 


Chichester 


- CL 


11 


Thurrock 




- Pat. 


Arundel 


- CL 


12 


Westminster 




- CL 


Arundel 


- Pat. 


13 


Westminster 




• Fcod. 946 [944 


Arundel 


- Fo9d.943,C.B.P. 


14 


Westminster 




- B. Scot. 52, F(Bd. 


Newenden 


[62 


16 


Westminster 




- Prynne, 935 


LaSele - 


- P.W. 117, CL 


16 


Westminster 




- CL 


Peccham - 


- I'rynne/937 


17 


Westminster 




■ Bed. 


Lewes 


- P.W. 117 


18 


Westminster 




- Prynne, 944 


Muchelham 


. Pat. 


19 


Westminster 




- CL 


Newenden 


- Prynne, 935 


20 


Westminster 




- Pat. 


Battle Abbey 


. CL 


21 


Westminster 




. P. W. 131 


Newenden 


• Bed. 


22 


Westminster 




. CL 


Ashford 


- Fine. 


23 


Westminster 




. Bed. 


Brabume - 


- CL 


24 


Westminster 




- Prynne, 944 


St. Badegund 


- CL 


25 


Westminster 




- Pat. 


St. Radegund 


- Pat. 


26 


Westminster 




- CL 


St. Badegund 


- Bot. Scot. 52 


27 


Westminster 




- Pat. 


St. Badegund 


- Pat. 


28 


Westminster 




. CL 


St. Badegund 


- Pat. 


29 


Westminster 




- F(Bd.944,C.B.P. 


St. Badegund 


• Bot. Scot. 52 


30 


Westminster 




- Pat. [62 


St. Badegund 


- Pat. 


31 


Westminster 




- Pat. 



31 EDWARD I. 



Nov. 



1 


Westminster 


2 


Westminster 


3 


Westminster 


4 


Westminster 


5 


Westminster 


6 


Westminster 


7 


Westminster 


8 


Westminster 


9 


Westminster 


]0 


Westminster 


11 


Westminster 


J2 


Westminster 


13 


Westminster 


14 


Westminster 


15 


Westminster 


16 


Westminster 


17 


Westminster 


22 


Windsor - 


23 


Elynton - 


25 


Caversham 


26 


Beding 


29 


Shaldefort 


Dec. 




1 


Newbury - 


2 


Hamstede 


5 


^Hammerbury 


7 


Merlberg* - 


8 


Merlebergh 


10 


Marlboro - 


13 


Lutgarshals 


19 


Guildford 


24 


Odiham - 


26-29 


Odiham 



CL 

CL 

Bed. 

CL 

CL 

Bod. 

P. W. 132, M. W. 

CL [367 

Pat. 

M.W.368,C.B.P. 

CL [62 

Bar. Ang. 110 

Foed. 946 

CL 

Prynne, 932 

Pat. 

Fine. 



Feed. 947 



Prynne, 1014 
Bed. 



P. W. 134 
P. W. 134 



* Thence to Chichester and Dovor. V. Madox, Excheq., p. 30. 
Coucham. Pryniie, 926. 



30 Odiham 



Bed. 



Jan, 


i6K)6. 




1 


Odiham - 


- 


4-9 


Odyham - 


- M. W.368 "^fW 


10 


Odyham - 


- FcBd.947,C B.P. 


11 


Odyham - 


- Prynne, 1013 


12 


Odyham 


- Bot. Scot. 52 


13,14 


Odyham - 


• M. W . 369 


16,17 


Waverle - 


- 


18 


Godalmynge 


• 


;i9 


GuUdford - 


- Prynne, 1006 


20 


GuUdford - 


- M. W. 869 


21 


GuUdford - 


- Fodd. 948 


24 


Odiham 


- 


26 


Certeseye 


- 


27 


Certeseye 


- Prynne, 1012 


28 


Essher(uge) 


- P. W. 134 


29 


Certeseye 


- 


30 


Certeseye 


- 


Feb. 






1,2 


Windsor - 


- 


3» Windsor - 


< Foed. 918 


4 


Windsor - 


- Prynne, 992 


5 


Netleham 


- 


6-9 


Windsor - 


- Prynne, 1003 


lOf Chalfhonte 


. M. W.370 


U 


Langele - 


• FoBd. 948 


12-15 


Langley 


- 


16 


Watford, Hatfel - 


- 


17,18 


St. Albans 


. Foad. 948 


19 


Hatfel 


- 


20 


Hertford - 


. Fo9d. 949 


23-26 


Waltham St. Crucis 


. Prynne, 988 



• St. K«therine'8 Hospital in the Tower, i Prynne, 998.) 
+ Langley. (Prynne. 994.) 
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27.28 


Walkhamstead 


- 


- Pirynne, 997 


Mar, 








1-3 


St. Catherines in the Tower 


- Prynne, 1009 


4-7 


Westminster 


- 


. Bed. 


8-11 


Westnunster 


. 


• Piynne, 1016 


12 


Westminster 


. 


- FcBd. 949 


13 


Totenham 


. 




14 


Cestrehonte 


. 


- Piynne, 1014 


16 


Ware 


- 


- Prynne, 1016 


17 


Pokeriche 


. 




18 


Buntingford 


. 




19 


Boyston - 


- 




20 


Craweden 


. 




21 


Craweden 


. 


- Bed. 


22 


Huntingdon 


- 


- FoBd. 960, C. B. P. 


23 


Weston - 


• 


- Bed. [63 


25,26 


Oggeston 


- 


b 


29 


Staamford 


. 




31 


Crozton - 


_ 


- Bed. 


Apr. 








1 


Beverley - 


- 




3 


Badclyfe - 


- 




4-7 


Lenton 


• a 




8* Lenton 


. 


- Feed. 951 


9 


Lenton 


- 


- M.W.370,C.B.P. 


10 


Lenton 


. 


- FoBd. 951 [63 


12 


Thorgaston 


- 




13 


Averham - 


. . 




14 


Wylgtreby 


- 


- Prynne, 1015 


16 


Apud Lanam 


- 


- P. W. 134, M.W. 


17 


Lann' 


- 


. Feed. 952 [371 


18 


Faxflete - 


« 


• Bed. 


19 


Kingston upon 


HuU 


- M. W. 372 


20 


Beverley - 


- 




21 


Beverley - 


- 


- Prynne. 999 


22 


Middleton 


- 


- M. W. 372 


23 


Middleton 


• 




24 


Kirkham - 


. 




26 


Thresk 


. 




27 


North Alverton 


. 


- Bot. Soot. 52 


28 


Northallerton 


. 


- Prynne, 1000 


29 


Croft 


• 




May 








6 


Newcastle 


. 




7 


Newcastle on Tyne 


- P. W. 134 


tej 


' Lenton 


. 


. M.W. 372 


. Morpeth - 


• 


- Bed. 


10 


Newminster 


. 




13 


Alnwick - 


- 




14 


Chatton 


. 


. Bot. Scot. 53 


16-20 


Bokesborgh 


w • 


- Bot. Scot. 53 


21-25 


Bokesburgh 


• m 


. Bot.Scot.C.T 259, 
[C. B. P. 63 


26-29 


Bokesborgh 


- 


- Bot. Scot. 52 


30 




• Bot. Scot. 52 


JWM 








4 


Edinburgh 


- 


- Bot. Scot. 53 



6 Linliscu • . . . 
8 St. John at Perth 
^Q ( Camakynell (Cambnskeneth) 

( Perth - - - . 

12-13 •Perth - - . - 

(Perth - - . . 
14 < Clacmanan 

(Clanaven . . . 

20 21 Perth - . - . 

22P.S. St. John de Perth, apud ViUam 

23-30 Perth . - . . 

July 

1-9 

10 
1114 
15-19 

20 

26 



28f 
29-31 



Perth 

St. John of Perth 

St. John of Perth 

St. John of Perth 

Oughtrours (Oohtirhous) 

St. John of Perth 

Strathequyn 

Perth 

Perth 



9 



Aug. 

1 Aberbrothoc 
5-8 Breghyn - 
C Breghyn - 
\ Strathechyn 
11 Breghyn - 
12-14 Breghyn - 
J 6 Delachy - 
17-19 Kincardine 
23-28 Aberdene 

30 St. John of Perth 
Sept. 

4 Banf 

5 Inveroulan (Cullen) 
9 Kynlos 

10-11 Elgyn 
13-18 K^os - 
19 Kynlos 
2iyf Kynlos - 
21,22 Kynlos - 
23-24 Kenlos 

Loghindorm 
Kynlos 



25 
26-30 

Oct, 
]-4 
6 
8^9 



Kynlos 
Dundee - 
Kyndromyn 

10 P.S. Kynlos 

11 Elgyn 
16-19 Dundee - 

20 Kynlos (Kinros) - 

21 Balligawach (pro Scone) 
22,23 Scone 

28 Dunblan - 
29-31 Camskynell 



B. Scot. 53, Fodd. 
Piynne,995 [956 
Bot. Scot. 53 
Bot. Scot. 53 
Bot. Scot. 53 

M. W. 373 
FoBd. 957 

C. B. P. 63 
Bot. Scot. 53 
M. W. 372 
Bot. Scot. 53 

Bot. Scot. 53 
Foad. 958 
C. B. P. 63 
M. E. 269 

B. Scot. 53, Bot. 
M. E. 587 [Pat. 
Bot. Scot. 53 

Bot. Soot. 53 

Bot. Scot. 53 
Bot. Scot. 53 
Bot. Scot. 53 
Bot. Scot. 53 
Bot. Scot. 53 

Bot. Scot. 53 
Bot. Scot. 53 
Bot. Scot. 53 
M. E. 574 

Bot. Scot. 53 
Bot. Scot. 53 
Prynne, 984 
Bot. Scot. 53 
Bot. Scot. 53 
Bot. Scot. 52 
Bot. Scot. 52 
Bot. Scot. 52 

C. B. P. 63 
Bot. Scot. 53 
Bot. Scot. 53 

Bot. Scot. 53 
Bot. Scot. 53 
Bot. Scot. 53 
FoBd. 959 
Bot. Scot. 53 
Bot. Scot. 53 
Bot. Scot. 53 
Bot. Scot. 53 
Bot. Scot. 53 
Bot. Scot. 53 
Bot. Scot. 53 
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N<yv. 

IX Camskynel 

2-5 Camskynel 

6 Dunfennline 

7-9 Camskynel 

10 Kynlos 

11 Dunfermline 



Bot. Scot. 53 
Bot. Scot. 53 
Bot. Scot. 53 
Bot. Scot. 53 
FoBd. 960 
FoBd. 960 



* Saodford. (Prynne. 1027.) 

•f Alvewyke. (Prynne, 966.) Morpath. (Prynne, 1015.) (1016.) 

t CbambyBkyneth. (Prynne, 998.) 



12t Brustwyk 

13-24 Dunfermline 

25-30 Dunfermline 
Dec. 

1-9 Dunfermline 

10 Dunfermline 

11-31 Dunfermline 



B. D. P. 156 

Pi^nne, 1027 

P^Tune, 1035 
Prynne, 1034 
FoBd. 960 



* Clecmjuinen. Prynne, 96a. f Kynloe (per oonailtum). Feed. 959. 

t From Mot. 19, 1303, to Mar. 4, 1304, Kdward the First remained at Dun- 
fermline. 
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Jan. 1304, 

1-27 Dunfermline 
28-31 Dunfermline 

Feb. 
1-29 Dunfermline 

Mar. 

1-3 Dunfermline 

4 Dunfermline 

6* Denary ( Aber Douir) 

11 Eincapel - 

12-17 St. Andrews 

18 St. Andrews 

19-31 St. Andrews 

Apr. 
1-6 St. Andrews 
7t St. Andrews 
8 Castingrey 

Sandford - 

Denary 

Denary 

Striveline, Sandford 
_ Striveline - 
, « f Striveline, Inverkething 
" Inverkething 

Inverkething 

Striveline - 

Inverkething 

CulroB 

TulibotheviU 

Striveling 

Camskynel 

Striveline 

Strivelyn 

Strivelyn 



9 

10 
11-12 



14 

15 

16 

17-18 

20 



21 
22-23 

24 
25-30 
May 



- f Dunfermlyn 
\ Strivelyn 
2-5 Strivelyn 
Strivelyn 
Strivelyn 



6 
7-31 

June 
1-24 



Strivelyn 
25 P.S. Strivelyn 
27 Strivelyn 
„a C Strivelyn 
^ [ Jedworth 
29,30 Strivelyn 
July 

Strivelyn 
Strivelyn 
Strivelyn 
Strivelyn 
Dunblan 



1-6 
6 

7-28 

29 

30 

Aug. 

2 



f Gedworth 
I Jedburgh 
4 Perth 



Nov. 



1 Bnistwykes 

2 Brustwikes 

3 Brustwik - 

4 Brustwick 

5 Brustwick 

6 Brustwik - 



Prynne, 1036 
F<Bd. 961 

F<Bd. 961 



Hot. Scot. 53 
Bot. Scot. 53 
Hot. Scot. 53 
Bot. Scot. 53 
Bot. Pari. 206 

A. S. 

Bot. Scot. 53 
Rot. Scot. 53 
Bot. Scot. 53 
FcBd.942,C.B.P. 
[64 
Feed. 962 
Feed. 962 
Bot. Scot. 53 
Bot. Scot. 53 
Bot. Scot. 53 
Bot. Scot. 53 
Bot. Scot. 53 
Bot. Scot. 53 
Bot. Scot. 54 
Bot. Scot. 54 
Bot. Scot. 54 
Bot. Scot. 54 
Bot. Scot. 54 
Bot. Scot. 52 
Bot. Scot. 54 

Bot. Scot. 54 
Feed. 963 
Bot. Scot. 
Bot. Scot. 52 
Bot. Scot. 54 

Bot. Scot. 54 
Bot. Scot. 52 
Bot. Scot. 54 
B. Soot. 54, Pryn. 
Feed. 964 
Bot. Scot. 54 

[965 
Bot.Scot.54,FoBd. 
Bot. Scot. 52 
Bot. Scot. 54 
Prynne, 1037 
Bot. Scot. 54 

Bot. Scot. 54 



Chart. 



13 



14 



Uggevill - 

Perth 

Striveline 

Badendach 

Bodenna - 

Bothkenner 

Kyner 

Linliscu 

Linliscu - 

Tresquoir (Traquair) 

Selkirk - 

Jedworth - 

Jedworth - 

Jedworth - 

Yetham 

Yetham 

Boulton 

Morpath - 

Morpath - 

Morpath - 

Horton 

Horton 

Horton 

Tynemouth 

Tynemouth 

Tynemouth 

Tynemouth 

Bouldon - 

Fynkale - 

Yetham - 

Durham - 

Meriton 

Akle Durham 

Derlington 

Dalton 

Dalton 



Probably these 
four are the 
same place 



Oct. 



M 



2 

4 

5 

6 

8 

10 

11 

12 

14 

15 

17 

18 

19,20 

21 

22 

24.31 



Leysingby 

Northalverton 

Northalverton 

Thresk 

Thurkelby Newburgh 

Newburgh 

Dalby 

Kirkham - 

Briddeshale Bulmere 

Briddale, Eirkham 

Fymmer - 

Baynton - 

Beverley, Baynton 

Beverly - 

Beverly 

Swyne 

Brustwick 

Brustwick 
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Prynne, 1026 

Close. 
Close. 

Bot. Pari. 180 



» Dovere. (Prynne, 1024.) 

f Dnu^karagb. (Prynne, 1048.) 



7 Brustwick 

8 Brustwyk 
9-11 Brustwyk 

] 2 Brustwyk 

15,16 Brustwick 

18,19 Brustwick 

21 Brustwik 

22 Brustwik 

23 Brustwik 
24,25 Brustwik 



] 



Bot. Scot. 54 
Bot. Scot. 54 
Bot. Soot. 54 

Bot. Soot. 54 



Bot. 
Bot. 
Bot. 
Bot. 
Bot. 
Bot. 
Bot. 
Bot. 
Bot. 
Bot. 



Scot. 54 
Scot. 54 
Scot. 54 
Scot. 55 
Scot. 54 
Scot. 54 
Scot. 54 
Scot. 54 
Scot. 54 
Scot. 54 



Prynne, 1039 



Feed. 966 



Prynne, 1048 
Prynne, 1040 



Prynne, 1060 

Feed. 967 
Prynne, 1042 



Feed. 967 
Foed. 967 



FoBd. 967, C. B. P. 
[63 

Prynne, 1028 



Prynne 1028. 01. 
P. W. 136 



Prynne 1116, CI. 
Close. 
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26 


Bmstwik 


. 


27 


Brustwick 


. 


28 


Brustwik 


- 


Dec. 






13 


Bmstwik 


. 


4 


Brustwik 


. 


5 


Brastwik 


. 


6 


Brustwik 


. 


7 


Brustwik 


. 


8 


Bi^stwick 


. 


9 


Brastwick 


« * 


10 


Brustwik 


. 


11 


Ponteflet 


. 


12 


Thornton upon 


Humber 


13 


Thornton upon 


Humber 


14 


Thornton upon 


Humber 


16 


Newsom - 


- 


20 


West Basen 


. 


22 


Welton . 


. 


23 


Nettleham 


. 


24 


Lincoln 


- 


25-28 


Lincoln 


. 


29 


Lincoln 


m m 


30 


Lincoln 


. 


31 


Lincoln 


- 


Jan. 




1305. 


1-4 


Lincoln 


. 


5 


Lincoln 


. 


6 


Lincoln 


• 


7,8 


Lincoln 


• 


9 


Lincoln 


• 


10 


Lincoln 


. 


U 


Lincoln 


. 


12 


Lincoln 


. 


18 


Lincoln 


. 


15 


Navenby - 


- 


16* Swaton 


- 


17 


Sleford 


. 


19 


St. Saviour 


- 


20 


Navenby - 


- 


21 


Spalding - 


- 


22 


Spalding - 


- 


24 


Tyd 


- 


25 


Multon 


. 


26 


Wysebech 


- 


29 


HUlynton 


- 


Feb, 






1 


Walsingham 


- 


2,3 


Walsingham 


- 


9 


Thetford - 


. 


10 


St. Edmonds 


. 


14 


Wylburgham 


- 


17 


Eoyston - 


- 


19 


Standon - 


. 


21 


Ware 


. 


24 


Waltham Cross 


• 


25 


Waltham 


. 


28 


Hospital, St. Catharines 


Mar, 






1 


Westminster 


- 


2,3 


Westminster 


. 


4 


Westminster 


- 


5 


Westminster 


- 


6 


Westminster 


• 


7 


Westminster 


- 


8 


Westminster 


. 


9 


Westminster 


. 


10 


Westminster 


• 


11 


Westminster 


- 


12 


Westminster 


- 



Prynne 1117, CI. 

Close. 

Close. 

Pat. 

Prynne 1085, CL 

Close. 

Lib. 

Pat. 

Close. 

Pat. 

Close. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Close. 

Fine. 

Pat. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Close. 

Pat. 

Close. 

Foed.968 

Close. 

Prynne 1108, CI. 

Pat. 

Close. 

Fine. 

Close. 

Pat. 

Close. 

Close. 

Prynne 1101. CI. 

Close. 

Close. 

Pat. 

Rot. Pari. 171 

P. W. 138, Close 

Close. 

Pat. 

Close. 

Pat. 

Fosd. 969, Bot. 

Close. [Pari. 177 

Prynne 11 J2, Pat. 

Close. 

Prynne 11 18, Pat. 

Pat. 

P. W. 140, Close. 

Close. 

Pat. 

Pat. 



Close. 

Pat. 

Close. 

Rot. Pari. 175 

Close. 

Prynne 1100, CI. 

Close. 

Pat. 

M. E. 510, Close. 

Pat. 

Feed. 969, Close. 



* SwftnetoD. (Pryuue, 1116.) 



13 Westminster 

14-19 Westminster 

20 Westminster 

I 21 Westminster 

22 Westminster 
23,24 Westminster 

25 Westminster 

26* Kenyngton 

27 Westminster 

28 Westminster 

29 Westminster 

30 Westminster 

31 Westminster 
Apr. 

1 Westminster 

2-5 Westminster 

6 Westminster 

7 Westminster 

8 Westminster 

9 Westminster 

10 Westminster 

11 Westminster 

12 Westminster 

13 Westminster 

14 Westminster 

15 Westminster 

16 Westminster 

17 Westminster 

18 Westminster 

19 Westminster 

20 Westminster 
21,22 Westminster 
23,24 Westminster 

25 Westminster 

26 Westminster 

27 Haringeye 

28 Westminster 

29 Southmymmes 

30 Westminster 
May 

1 Westminster, St. Albans 

2,3 St. Albans 

4 St. Albans 

6 St. Albans 

6,7 Langele - 

8-10 Langele - 

11 Watford - 

12 Watford - 

14 Watford, Harewe 

15 Greneford 

16 Cranford - 

17 Westminster 

18 Eennington 
20 Kennington 

21,22 Kennington 

23 Kennington 

24 Kenyng^n 
Kenyngton 
Banstede - 
Banstede - 
Bansted - 
Stoke Dabernoun 
Banstede - 
Horsele 
Horselee - 

Guildford - 
Godalming 
4,5 Guildford 
6 Guildford 



26 f 

27 

28 
29 

t30| 

31 

June 

3{ 



- Pat. 

•(. Close. 

- P. W. 156 

- Close. 

- Pat. 

- Close. 

- Pat. 

- Prynne, 1108 
Close. 

- Prynne 1077, CI. 

- Close. 

- Prynne 1107, CI. 

- Close. 

- Prynne, 1111 

- Close. 

- P.W.158,F(Bd.970 

- Prynne, 1112 

- Close. 
. Pat- 
Close. 

- Pat. 

- Close. 

- Prynne 1107, CI. 

- Pat. 

- Prynne, 1106 
Fat. 

- Lib. 

- Close. 

- Pat. 

- Prynne 1075, CI. 

- Close. 

- Pat. 

- M. E. 595, Close. 

- Prynne 1118, CI. 

- Pat. 

- Close. 

- Close. 

- Pat. 

• Close 

- Pat. 

- Prynne, 1113, CI. 

- Pat. 

- Close 

- Pat. 

- Close. 

- Close 

- Close 

- C. T. 275 

- Close 

- Prynne, 1105, CI. 

- Pat. 

- Close 

- P. W. 158, Close 

- Feed. 972 

- Close 

- FoBd. 973, Close 

- Close 

- Prynne,1114,Pat. 

- Frjnne, 1112 

- Close 

- Close 

- Pat. 

- Chart. 

- Close 

- Pat. 



* Westminster. (Prynne, 1111.) 



+ Hoi-sele. (Prynne, 11 IG.) 
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7 anildford 




8,9 Wyttele - 


10 Wyttele - 


12 Wyttele - 


14 Cooking^ • 


16,17 Chichester 


18 Chichester 


19 Fyndon - 


20 Arandel - 


22 Clayton - 


23 Lewes and Clayton 


24 Arandel and Lewes 


25 Lewes and Westdean 


26 Horsted and Lewes 


27 Bokstede, Lewes 


28 Mayfield - 


July 


1 Milkhous - 


3 Plukelee - 


5 OraTesend 


6 Canterbury 


7,8 Canterbury 


9 Canterbury 


10 Dovor, Canterbury 


11,12 Canterbury 


13 Wymelingwelde • 


14 Dover 


15 Dover and Temple Ewel 


, g J Dover 
I Canterbury 


18,19 Dover 


20 Bocton, Dovor 


22 Ospringe - 


23 Lenham, Dodington 


24 Lenham - 


25 Osprenge - 


27-29 Ledes 


30 Boxle 


31 Boxle 


Aug. 


1 Boxle and Gravesend 


2 Horstede - 


3 Chetham - 


5 Gravesend 


7,8 Tillebury - 


10 Beylegh > 


11 Bures 


,at Bures 
^^1 Hadlee - 


16 Beyle 


17 Beylegh - 


•18 / ^y^® 

^^ \ Baureth ■ 


20 Beylegh - 


Nov. 


1 Westminster 


2 Westminster 




3 Westminster 




4 Westminster 




5 Westminster 




6 Westminster 




7 Westminster 




8 Westminster 




10 Westminster 





Close 




21 


Wykeford 


- 


aose 




23{ 


Newbury in Tyndale 


Pat. 




Wydiford 




Fine 




24,25 


Writtle - 




Close 




26 


Godmecestr 




Close 




27 


Bothyng - 




Pat. 




28 


Writtle - 




P. W. 159, 


Close 


30 


Bothing - 




Close 




Sept. 






Pat. 




1 


Lanfare 




Close 




3 


Lanfare 




Close 




4 


Lanfare - 




Pat. 




6 


Ijanfare - 




Pat. 




7 


Lanfare - 




Close 




9 


Lanfare 




Pat. 




10 


Jjanvar 








12 


Theydon - 




Close 




16,17 


Havering 




Pat. 




19 


Havering 








20 


Havering atte Bower 


FoBd. 973, 


aose 


21 


Bertgmgs 




Close 




22,23 


Berking 




Pat. 




24-26 


Westminster 




Close 




27 


Pntteheth 




Pat. 




28 


Shene 




P. W. 159, 


Close 


30* Shene 




Pat. 




Oct 






Pat. 




1 


Shene 




Prynne, 1112 


2 


Shene 




Close 




3 


Shene 




Close 




4 


Shene 


^ 


Close 




Westminster 




Close 




5 


Shene 




Pat. 




6 


Westminster 








7 


Shene 




Pat. 




8 


Shene 




Close 




9 


Westminster 




P. W. 159 




10 


Shene and Bemes 


Close 




11 


Shene 


m 






12,13 


Westminster 




Pat. 




14 


Westminster 




Close 




15 


Westminster 




Close 










Close 




16 


Westminster 




Close 




17 


Westminster 




Pat. 




18,19 


Westminster 




Prynne, 1110 


20 


Westminster 




Close 




22,23 


Westminster 




Fine 




24 


Westminster 




Close 




25 


Westminster 




Prynne, 1109, CI. 


26 


Westminster 




Prynne, 1105 


27-29 


Westminster 




Close 




30 


Westminster 




Close 
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, o t Cherteey (Chertesye) 
^"^IStanes - 



- Close 

- Fo8d. 976, Close 

- Pat. 

- Feed. 976, Close 

- Feed. 976 

- Close 

- FcBd. 976, Close 

- Prynne 1076, CI. 

- Close 

- Feed. 977 

- Close 



• Baareth. (Prynne, 1116.) 



Dec. 



13 Staines - 

16 Magdenheth 

18 Wergrave 

20 Thele 

21 Caversham 

22 Caversham 

25 West Wyttenham 

29 Oseney 

30 Oseney 



Close 

Prynne, 1095 

Pat. 

Pat. 

Pat. 

P. W. 160, Close 

Close 

Close 

Pat. 

P. W. 160, Feed. 

Close [973 

Prynne, 1118 

Close 

Close 

Close 

Close 

P. W. 163 

Bed. 

Prynne, 1109, CI. 

Close 

Close 

Pat. 

Close 

Close 

Prynne, 1108 

Prynne, 1112 

Pat. 

Close 

FoBd. 973 

Close 

riose 

Y. V. 158, Close 

Close 

Pat. 

Close 

Close 
Feed. 974 
F(Bd. 974, Close, 
[Bot. Pari. 212 
C. B. P. 65, Clo8^ 
Pat. 
aose 

Prynne 1106, Cl. 
Close 

Prynne 1107, Cl. 
Close 

Fo9d. 975, Close 
Close 
Pat. 



Pat. 
Pat. 
aose 

Prynne, 1160 
aose 
Bed. 
Bed. 



4 Kymesford 



♦ There muBt be an error in the testing of the writ, which Madox gives as 
the 88 Edw. I B\»i, Eweh., 625, as being at Lanerooat, 83 Edw. I. 
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6 Eynemereford 




- Prynne, 1149 


8 Ambresbury 






9 Kingston Lacy 






1 1 Ambresbury 






16 Edmanston 






17 Langeford 






19 Kini^wood 




- Feed. 978 


2jf Chnstchurch 
1 Kingston Lacy - 




\ 






24 Kingston Lacy 






26 30 Kingston Lacy - 




\ 
1 


Jan, 1306 


1 


1,2 Kingston 






3 Wymbammenstre 






4 Kingston Lacy , 






6 Kingston Lacy - 






7 Wimbome Minster 




. Bed. < 


8 Westminster 




- Prynne, 1095 i 


10 Kingston Lacy - 






13 Kingston Lacy - 






15 Kingston Lacy • 






17 « Kingston Lacy - 






18 Bere 






20 Bynyndon 




- Feed. 979 


21 Bynyndon 






22 Bynyndon 




- Prynne, 1152 


23,25 Bynyndon 






29 Fume Everard - 




1 


30 Bynyndon 




« 1 


Feb. 






1 Lindhurst 




- Red. , 


2 Lindhurst 




1 


5 Lindhurst 




■ Bed. 


6 Mayston 






7 Warham 






8 Frompton 






9 Lychet Mantravers 






10 Canford 




- C. R. P. 66 


11 Caneford, Pirle - 






12 Pirle 




- Red. 


15 Lindhurst 




1 


16 Mayston 




1 


17 Budesle 




. Prynne, 1140 


18 Winchester 






19 Winchester 




. Red. 


21 Winchester 




. M. E. 593 


22,23 Winchester 






28 Ickenstok 






Mar. 






1,2 Winchester, Sutton 


Bishop - 1 


3 Winchester 




- Prynne, 1139 


6 Sutton Episcopi 






7 Ickenstok 






8 Winchester, Hyde 






9 Winchester, Hyde 




. Foed. 281 


10 Hyde juxta Winton 




. Red. 


11 Winchester 






12 Winchester, Hyde 






14,15 Winchester 






17,18 Winchester 






20 Hyde juxta Winton 


« 


. Red. 


21 Hyda apud Winton 




- Prynne, 1149 


22 Hyda apud Winton 






24 Winchester 






26 Winchester, Hyde 






31 Winchester 




• Prynne, 1145 


A^pr, 






1 Winchester 






2 Wolveseye 






3 Winchester 






4 Winchester 




- Prynne, 1133 


VOL. II. 







5 

«{ 

7 

«{ 

9 

10.11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28* 

29 

30 

May 

1,2 

3 

4,5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

12 

16 

17 

18 

20-23 

24 

25 

26 

27t 

28 

29 

30 

June 

1-3 

4,5 

6 

7,8 

11 

12 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
19 

20,21 
22 

24.25 
26 

27,28 

July 
1 
2 



Winchester 

Wolveseye 

Winchester (meipso) 

Winchester 

Winchester 

Wolveseye 

Wolveseye 

Winchester, Wclvesy 

Wolvesey - 

Winchester 

Winchester, Wolvesy 

Wolvesey 

Winchester 

Winchester 

Winchester, Wolvesey - 

Winchester 

Wolveseye, Winchester 

Wolveseye 

Winchester 

Belesby, Winchester, Wolvesey 

Winchester 

Winchester 

Wolveseye 

Wolveseye 

Wolveseye 

Winchester 

Winchester 

Winchester 

Winchester 

Winchester 

Winchester 

Winchester 

Winchester 

Winchester 

Winchester 

Farnham, Winchester 

Guildford, Winchester • 

Winchester 

Westminster 

_ • 

Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 
Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 

St. Albans 

Harewe, Watford, St. Albans 

Bentele 
St. Albans 
St. Albans, Qaiston 
St. Albans 
St. Albans, Watford 
St. Albans 
St. Albans 
Diinstaple 

Bedelesdon, Wobum 
Wobum . - - 

Wobum . 
Wobum - 

Preston 

Preston, Kingsthorp 



P. W. 165, M. W. 
M. W. 375 [374 
M. W. 375 [66 
Foed. 983, C. R. P. 
M. W. 366 
Foed. 984 



Foed. 984 
Foed. 985 

Prynne, 1144 
M. E. 449 
Prynne. 1136 



Prynne, 1151 
Prynne, 1148 



Red. 

Foed. 985 
Prynne, 1148 
Prynne, 1182 



Feed. 985 

Red. 

Feed. 986, C. R. P. 
[6(> 
M. W. 377 
Prynne, 1 152 



Prynne. 1151 
Feed. 987 

Rot. Pari. 147 
Rot. Pari. 149 

P. W. 177 



Feed. 988 
Red. 



Prynne, 1130 



Red. 



M. E. 466 [66 
Foed. 989, C. R. P. 



• Westm. (Prynne, 116u.) 



• Westm. (Prynne, 115U.) 

f Queen Margaret was at this time at Wolvesey. Madox, Excheq., 6W. 

3 c 



:U0 
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3 Preston, Eingsthorpe, Sywell 

4 Thyndene 

5 Thyndene, Eingsthorpe 

6 Wfurtenrille 

9* Eston, Foderingey 

10 Foderingey, Eston 
U Tykyngkote 

12 Est-Stratton 

14 Grantham, Stamford 

16 Gh-antham 

17 Cleypol 

21 Beverley - 

22 Bererlacns 

23 Stedmere 

27 Beverley 

28 Thresk - 

29 York 
Aug. 

1,2 Darham - 

3 Newcastle 

4 Darham 

7 Durham . 
Langecester 
Newcastle on Tyne 

11 Langecester, Newcastle 
14 Morpath, Corbridge 

16 Hestildeeham, Morpath 

20 Carlisle . 

23 Newborgh in Tyndale 

24 Carlisle - 

25 Newbnrgh in Tyndale 

27 Newborgh in Tyndale - 

28 Newbonrgh in Tyndale - 
31 Nenborgn in Tyndale 

Sept. 

1 Carlisle 

2 Carlisle 

3 Neuburg in Tyndale 

4 Neuburgh in Tyndale 



.0} 







6» 






7t 






8 






10 


Bed. 




11 
13 


Feed. 990 




15 


Foad. 990 




16 
20 


Prynne, 1138 




23 


Bed. 




24 


P. W. 178, Feed. 


26 




;991 


27 
30? 


Feed. 991, C. E. P. 


Oct. 




[66 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


FoBd. 996 




6 


Prynne, 1161 




7 


Bed. 




8,9 
10 


Feed. 997 




11 
12 
13 17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


Fosd. 998 




22 


Feed. 998 




23 

24 


Bed. 




25-27 

28 


Bed. 




29 


Prynne, 1161 




31 



Bradel^e 

Bradeleye 

Heyneesalgh in Tyndale 

Heynessalgh, Honnesalgh 

Hantwysel 

Newbnrgh in Tyndal 

Bedpath - 

Blenkinshope, Carlisle • 

Thirlewal 

Newburgh in Tyndale 

Westdenton 

Weetdoriton 

Carlisle, Westdenton, Thirlwall 

Westdenton 

Laneroost 



Foad. 998 
F(Bd.999 

Prynne, 1146 
FoBd. 999 



. Feed. 999 

. M. W.377 
Bar. Angl. 289 



. M. £. 625 



Carlisle, Lanercost 

Lanercost 

Carlisle 

Lanercost 

Lanercost 

Carlisle 

Lanercost 

Lanercost 

Lanercost, Carlisle 

Lanercost 

Lanercost 

Lanercost 

Lanercost 

Lanercost 

Lanrecost 

Lanercost 

Laneroost 

Lanercost 

Lanercost, Westdenton 

Lanercost 

Lanercost 

Laneroost 

Lanercost 



- FoBd. 1000 
. FoBd. 1000 

. FoBd. 1001 

- M. W. 378 
. M. E. 584 

- Bot. Pari. 205 

- M. W. 378 

- Foad. 1001 
• Foad. 1002 
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yov. 
1 

3 
4 
6 

7,8 
li)-12 
15-17 

22 
23-25 
26-30 
Dec. 

1-4 

6,7 

8 

10-13 

15-20 

22,23 

25 
26-31 

Jan. 

1,2 

3 

4 

6-8 

10 16 



Lanercost 
Lanrecost 
Lanercost 
Lanrecost 
Lanrecost 
Lanrecost 
Lanrecost 
Lanrecost 
Lanrecost 
Lanercost 

Lanrecost 

Lanercost 

Lanercost 

Lanrecost 

Lanercost 

Lanercost 

Carlisle 

Lanercost 

Lanercost 
Lanrecost 
Lanrecost 
Lanrecost 
Lanercost 



1307 



P. W. 181 
F<Bd.io02.C.B.P. 
FoBd. 1002 [65 
Bed. 

FoBd. 1003 
Feed. 1003 
M. E. 595 
FoBd. 1004 
Prynne, 1200 

Feed. 1005 

Prynne, 1187 
FoBd. 1005 

Prynne, 1186 
Prynne, 1169 



FoBd. 1007, C. T. 

Bed. [242 

FoBd. 1007, C. T. 

[243 



♦ Holmoester. (Prynne, 1197.) 
f Bradeleye in Marchia Sootie. 



(Prynne, 1096.) 



19 
20,21- 

22 

23,24 

25,26 

Feb. 

1 

2,3 

4t 
5,7 

.8-11 
12 

13-16 
18 

20,21 



Lanrecost 
Lanrecost 
Lanercost 
Lanrecost 
Lanrecost 

Lanercost 
Lanrecost 
Lanrecost 
Lanrecost 
Lanercost 
Lanrecost 
Lanrecost 
Lanrecost 
Lanrecost 



22-24 Lanrecost 

26-28 Lanrecost 
Mar. 

1,2 Lanercost 

4 Lanercost, Camboc 

6-8 Lynstok • 

9 Lynstock - 

10 Carlisle - 

11 Bicardeby 

12 Carlisle, Lynstok 



FoBd. 1006, Bot. 
P.W.190 [P.189 

M. W. 379 
FoBd. 1008 



Bot. Pari. 203 
FoBd. 1009 
Bot. Pari. 203 
Prynne, 1189 
Bed. 

St. B. 218 
St. B. 218 
P. W. 191, Bot. 
[ParL208 
FoBd.1009 
Bot. Pari. 215 

Prynne, 1200 
M. £. 457 

Bed. 

P. W. 191 



* Bradeleye in Marchia SootlB. (Prynne, 1096.) 
t Carlisle. Prynne, 1179. 
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13-15 


Carlisle 


16 


Carlisle 


17,18 


Carlisle 


19 


Carlisle 


20 


Carlisle 


21 


Carlisle 


2224 


Carlisle 


25 


Carlisle 


26.27 


Carlisle 


28*30 


Carlisle 


Apr. 




1-3 


Carlisle 


4,5 


Carlisle 


6-14 


Carlisle 


16,17 


Carlisle 


20 


Carlisle 


21 


Carlisle 


24,25 


Carlisle 


2628 


Carlisle 


May 




1 


Carlisle 


3 


Carlisle 


4-8 


Carlisle 


10 


Carlisle 


12,13 


Carlisle 


15 


Carlisle 


16-19 


Carlisle 


20-22 


Carlisle 





23-25 


Carlisle 


■ 


• M « 


. Prynne, 1192 


Prynne, 1177 


26,27 
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